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TO THE 


Marqueſs of NOR MANBFT. 


i\My Los, > . 
Þ Shs Legrned:Treatife of theFamous 
Malebranth begs theBavour of your 

- Lordſhips Patronape, and if any 
thing could do fo, would almoſt deſerve 
it. All greatGenius's are nearly related to 
one another, at leaſt there 1s a ſort of 
Sympathy between them 3 and the Wits 
of Fraxce have never faiPd of a kind Re- 
ception from thoſe in Ezgl/azd, which the 
moſt Cruel Wars cannot hinder, nor does 
Love to our Country forbid us from doing 
Juſtice to theirs. The Tranſlation of 

ood French Books into our Tongue, is 4 

epriſal on their Nation, who have taken 
the ſame way by ſuch Writings as are 
Famous in Antiquity, doing all that was in 
their Power for an Univerſal Language, 
perhaps to make way for Univerſal Em- 
pire.So that Tranſlation from them again, 
15only a Countermining them,and Fencing 
with them at their own Weapons : And 
this perhaps might fucceed as well iti our 
Language as any in Zrope, fincs risffiucts 

MY fullet 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

fuller and ſtronger, 2nd coniz:quently capa- 
bleot mendingan Original ; and indeed no- 
thing can hiader it, but want of Encon- 
roger. ut from Men in Power, or Weak- 
eſs in the Performance. For the Fir, 
there 1s no one that can juſtly complain of 
it, who has the Ambition of placing the 
Name of 1\ormanby betore his Writings, it 
gives him a new Soul, and he ought nei- 
cher to think or write meanly when he con- 
ſiders at whoſe Altars his Labours are of- 
fer*d. For theSecord, T have as little to ſay 
for it,asI could wiſhour Criticks may have 
to ſay againſt it : The Errors that have 
eſcapd the Preſs in the Original, the Difh- 
culty of the Subject, the Confinement of 
Language for fear of ſpoiling the Philoſo- 
pher to gratifie the Geatleman, my own 
neceiiary Avocations, and the very little 
timeId1d itin, cannot promiſe ſo correct a 
Tranſlation, as perhaps it otherwiſe might 
havebeen,yet Tam willing to believe,it may 
in ſome meaſure be uſetul to ſuch as can 
re2d it without Prejudice ; and it being de- 
ſign'd by the Author, only for ſuch as are 
willing to know the Errors of their Senſes 
and Imagination, and the Weaknels of the 
Humane Mind, in order to diſcover Truth 
and Happineſs, I cannot be very uneafie 
about anticipating its Fateamongſt others, 
eſpecially under your Lord{hipsProteQion. 
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Indeed I may very well be Ambitious 
and Proud of ſuch a ProteQion , when 
the Government begins to be ſo very 
Senſible of the Happy Influences of your 
great Abilitics and Intereſt. "I's a rare 
Happineſs to have Prudence 1n Coun- 
cil, joyn'd with Bravery 10 Action: Nay 
the ſame Man may be a Poinick-General, 
and Maſter of much Perſonal Valour, yet 
be far enough from an Accompliſhd 
Stateſman: But to think coolly, yet a&t 
warmly , to ſeize and improve every 
Advantage, and yet pierce into the Depths 
of Futuricy, and difintangle intricate and 
diſtant Cauſes and EfteQs,are only Accom- 
pliſhments for fucha King as ours,and ſuch 
a Miniſter of State as your Lordſhip. 

Nor are your great Abilities tojerve the 
Publick Good, without particular Inſtances 
of your Perſonal Hazaras and Signal Zzal 
for its Preſervation 1n the late Dzch Wars, 
when your Lord{hip was pleaſed ro Com- 
mand the Royal Catherize, a Poit that was 
the greateſt Evidence of your Loradſhips 
Loyalty and Bravery, 

ThehigheſtMilitary andCivii Honours, 
which require great Application,hinder not 
your Lordſhip from cxcelling in the lefs 
Severe Studiez, a great Genius will do bett 
upon whatever Employment it fixes it {clf, 
witneſs your Lordſhips Efjay oz Poerry,and 
that admirable ProduQ of your Youth, 

A 3: the 
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the Temple of Death, with ſeveral other 
Miſcellany Pieces of your Lordſhips , 
which like our great Roſcommon's Works, 
have a particular noble Air, that is not 
only the Effeft of a great Genius, but 
alſo of a Genteel and Happy Education, 
and therefore unimitable by our beſt Wits, 
who can only plead the former Qualifi- 
cation: Nor is it any Wonder that ſo 
great a Maſter ſhould Patronize others 
who have excell'd in the ſame Divine Art, 
which requires that force of Spirit and fine- 
neſs of Thought, that are neceſſary to all, 
that even in Proſe ſhall do any thing ex- 
traordinary, or worthy the Peruſal of ſuch 
Judges as yourLord{hip; this, Malebrazch is 
allow'd by all to have 1n his Native Langu- 
age,and therefore if hegives your Lordſhip 
no Entertainment,the Defe muſt be in the 
Tranſjation, not the Original; the very 
Faulrs of this great Man have ſomething in 
them extreamly Beautiful, and the Jewel is 
fodazling,thatthe flawsare ſcarce diſcern'd, 
The inſcribing theſe Papers to your Lord- 
ſhips moſt henorable Patronage,is the occa- 
fionof this Addreſs, wherein I have the Ho- 
nor to teſtifie both to yourLordſhipand the 
World, with how protound aDeference and 
Reſpect, I am, My Lok, 
ES Your Lordſhips moſt Humble 
and molt Obedient Servant 


Richard Sault. 
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T H E 


PREFACE. 


$ Gp Mind of Man u by its Nature, as it 


were, ſituated berween its Creator and Coy- 


poreal Creatures; ſince according to 
* St. Auſtin there is nothing above 
it but God alone, and nothing below it 
but Bodjes : But as the great Elevation 


it has above all Material things, does , 


not hinder it from being united to them, 
and from depending in ſome meaſure 
pon 4 Portion of Matter ; ſo the infi- 


* Nihil eſt potentiag 
11a Creaturi, Kar mens 
dicitur rationa%s, nihil 
eſt ſublimius.Ouidquid 
upra illam eſt, jam 
Creator eſt. 77.2 3.up0x 
Sr. John. 


nite diſtance that us between the Sovereign Being 

and the Mind of Man, does not hinder it from 

being immediately and in a very ſtrit> manner 

united to him. Thus laſk Union raiſes it above all 

things ;, it gives it Life, Light, and all its Feli- 

city; and * St, Auſtin ſpeaks of this Union in *Qyod ra- 
many Paſſages of his Works, as of that which tionali a- 
i the moſt Natural and the moſt Eſſential to the nimaI me- 


Mind : On the contrary, the Union of the Mind 


lius eſt 
” ommbus 


with the Body, debaſes Man exceedingly, and 8 confenti- 
the Principal Cauſe of all our Errors and Miſeries. entibus 
I do not wonder that the common ſort of Men, or _ eſt. 
that the Heathen Philoſophers,ſhould only conſider ©'* 
in the Sonl, its Retation and Union with the Body, 
without diſtinguiſhing its Relation and Union with 
A 


4 


God: 
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God: But I am ſurpriſed that Chriſtian Dhilo- 
fophers, who ſhould prefer ths Adina of God to the 
Mind of Man, Noſes to Ariſtotle, Sr, Auſtin 
to ſome wretched Commentator upon a Heathen Phj- 
loſopher , (herd look upon the Soul rather as the 
p 7 
Form of the Body , tha? as being made after the 
; OR  Imaye, en /or the Image of God, that 
_ Ad ipſam fimili- g,according to * St. Auſtin, for Trath, 
tudinem nun omnia #6. 00 RPM ; x 
fafta ſunt, £:d ſola ſub- to whici alvae it 15 immediately united, 
ftantia rationalis:Qvare It ts trire the Soul ws united to the 
omnia per ipſim,ted ad Body, and i natirally the Form of tt 
1plam- non mf anima p74 5. ffo 1ruc, that it is united to 
rationalis. Itaque fub- _: : avg 
Nantia rationalis & per ©04 after a much Siritter and more 
1pſam faCta eſt,8& ad ip- Eſſential manner, The relation it 
Jam: Non enim eſt ulla þ;5 ro {5 Body might riot bez but the 


natura interpolita. 7.4%. 1: it has to God is fo Eſſential, 


Imp, de Gen. ad Litt. r= / 
p that it 55 724poſſible to conceive that God 


cold create a Spirit without that Relation. 
It is evident that God can only At for him- 
ſelf ; that he can only Create Spirits to Know and 
Love him; that he can neither give them any 
Knowledge, nor imprint any Love in them, but 
what # for him, and wat tends towards him : But 
he was not oblig*d to unite Spirits to 
* Reciflime dicitur Bodies as he has done. Thereforethe * Ree 
fans ad imaginem &- [at;07 which our Minds have to God, 
ſimilicudinem De1,non 5, ag,,u,uj Neceſſary, and abſolutely 
i'r outage ont. Indiſpenſible , but the Relation of our 
t:bilem veritatem poſ- aſp 7 ; ; 
ſet mente conſpicere. Spirits to our Bodres, though Natural, 
Dz vera Rel, s neuher avſoiuttly Neceſſary, nor In- 
diſpenſible. 
Thus is not a proper place to ſet forth all the 
Authorities and Reaſons, which may indnce us to 
believe, that it 1s more ſuitable to the Nature of 
our Hind to be wnited t9 God, than to a Body g 
EL - thoſe 
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theſe things would lead ws too far. 


To place 


this Truth in a juſt Light, it would ve neceſſary 
to deſtroy the Principal Founations of Hea- 
then Philoſophy , to explain the Diſorders of Sin, 
to engage what 15 falſly called Experience, and to 
argue againſt the Prejudices and Tuſions of the 
Senſes. Therefore to make the common ſort of 
Mankind apprenend this Truth perfefly, us too 


bard a Tak to attempt in a Preface. 


Nevertheleſs it 1s not difficult to prove 1t to 
attentive Minds, which are acquainted with true 
Philoſophy ; for it is enough to put them in mind, 
that ſince the Will of God regulates the Nature of 
every thing, it 1s more ſuitable to the Nature of 
the Soul to be united to God vy the Knowledge of 
Truth, and the Love of Good, than to be united 
to 4a Body; ſince it 1s certain, as above, that 

- God bas created Spirits to Know, and Love him, 
rather than to Inform Bodies, T his Proof 1s able at 
firſt ſioht to ſtartle Ingenious Minds, then to render 
them attentive.and laſtly to convince them: But it 1s 
morally Impoſſible, that Senſualiz'd Spirits, who can 


, 
- 


k:zow noting but what is felr 112uld ever be convinc'd 


by ſuch Arguments. Te{: [ort of Men muſt have 
; 1 L Wo Py Mo. # 

grofs feaſible Proofs, becauſe nothing ſeems real to 

then, unleſs it makes an [preſſion 1909 their Senſes. 


The Fall of the firit Man, has ſo 
much weakned the Union of our Mind 
with God, that none but thoſe are ſen- 
fible of it whoſe Heart ts purified, and 
mi2ſe IMind i wlightned ; for this 
Union ſeems Imaginary to all thoſe who 
vlnaly follow the Judgments of the 
Senſes, and the Motions of the Paſſions, 


* Mens, qued non 
ſentit, miſt cum purif- 
fima & beatiſma eſt, 
nulla Coheretr, nit ipfi 
veritati, quz {imilitudo 
& Imago patris, & ſa. 


. Ptenria dicitur. A'!g.1is. 


In:p. de Gen. ad Litt. 


On 
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On the contrary, it has ſo much ſtrengthned the 
Union of onr Soul with our Body, that theſe two 
parts of our ſelves ſeem to us to be no longer but 
one and the ſame Subſtance; or rather it has 
made us ſuch Slaves to our Senſes and Paſſions, 
that we are inclind to believe our Body « the 
Principal of the two Parts of which we are com- 
poſed. 

When we conſider the different Employments of 
HMen, we have a great deal of reaſon to believe, 
that they have a mean and low Opinion of them- 
ſelves ;, for as they all love Felicity, and the Per- 
fettion of their Being, and only labour to make 
themſelves Happier or more Perfett, have we not 
reaſon to velieve, that they have a greater Value 
for their Body, and the Goods of their Body, than 
for their Mind, and the Goods thereof , when we 
ſee them commonly imploy'd about things that have 
a Relation to the Body, ſeldom or never thinking on 
thoſe which are abſolutely neceſſary for the Per fettion 
of the Mind ? 

The greateſt part of Jen lavour with ſo much 
Induſtry and Toil, only to maintain a miſerable 
Tife, and to leave their Children ſome neceſſary 
Conveniencies for the Preſervation of their Bodies. 

Thoſe, who by the good Fortune, or Chance of 
rheir Birth, are not ſubjef to this Neceſſity, do 
ot ſhew better by their Buſineſs and Imployments, 
that they look upon their Soul as the nobleſt part of 
their Being - Hunting, Dancing, Gaming, Enter- 
rainments are their common Imployments ; their 
Soul being a S!aue to their Body, Efteems and 
Cheriſhes all thoſe Divertiſements, though altoge- 
ther Unworthy of it ;, but becauſe their Body has a 
rciation to all Scnſible Things, the Soul is not only 


inſlav'd 
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inſlav'd to the Body, but alſo to all ſenſible things 
by the Body , and for the Body ;, for *tis by the 
Body that Men are united to their Relations, their 
Friends, their Country, their Imployments, and to 
all ſenſible Enjoyments, the Preſervatioa of which 
ſeems to them as neceſſary and as valuable as the 
Preſervation of their own Being, Thus the Care 
of their Eſtates, and the Deſire of increaſing 


\ them ;, the Paſſion of Glory and Grandeur agitates 


aud imploys them infinitely more than the perfefting 
of their Soul. 

Moreover the Learned, and thoſe who pretend 
to Wit, ſpend more than half their Life in Aftions 
purely Animal, or ſuch as incline us to think, that 
they value their Health, their Eftate, and their 
Reputation, more than the Perfettion of their 
Mind. They ſtudy more to attain a Chimerical 
Grandear, inthe Opinion of other Men, than in- 
creaſe the Power and Capacity of their Mind. 
They make their Heads a kind of Wardrobe, in 
which they Store up, without choice or order, what- 
ever bears any Charatter of Learning, I mean, 
whatever may appear Rare and Extraordinary, 
and excite the Admiration of other Men, They 
are proud of being like thoſe Cabinets of Curioſity 
and Antiquity, which have nothing Rich or Solid 
in them, the Value whereof only depends on Fancy, 
Paſſion and Chance; and they ſeldom labour to 
improve their Mind, and to regulate the Motions 
of their Heart, 

Yet it 1s not that Men are wholly 
Ignorant they have a * Soul, and that 


[and times by Reaſon and Experience, Hexae 7+ 
| that 


* Non exigua homi- 


; ; l nis portio, ſed totius 
this Soul 1s the chief part of their Being. =o, Taiwerfola 


They have al/y Teen convinc'd a thou- ſubſtantia eſt. 2b. 6. 
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that it u no very conſiderable Advantage, to have 
ſome Reputation, Riches, and Health for ſome 
Years ;, and gencrally that all the Advantages of 
the Body, and fuch as are only poſſeſs'd by the 
Body, and for the Body, are Imaginary and pe- 
riſhable Goods : Men are ſenſible that it 1s better 
to be Juſt than Richs to be Reaſonable than 
Learned; to have a lively penetrating Mindythan a 
quick, and aftive Body. Theſe Truths can never 
be effac'd out of their Miad ; ard they diſcover 
them Infallibly, whenever they are pleas'd to think 
on them, Homer, for inſtance, who praiſes his 
Hero for bus Nimbleneſs in Running, might have 
obſerv'd (if had ſo pleas'd ) that it 1s a Praiſe 
fit for Horſes and Grey-hounds, Alexander, ſo 
Famous in Hiſtory for his Illuſtrious Thefts, had 
ſometimes the ſame Reproaches from his Reaſon, as 
Aurtherers and Thieves have, notwithſtanding the 
confuſed Noiſe of the Flatterers that were about 
him. And Ceſar, at the paſſage of the Rubicon, 
could not forbear diſcovering that theſe Reproaches 
terrified him, when he reſolu'd to Sacrifice the 
Liberty of h1s Country to his Ambition. 


. 


The Soul, though ſtriely united to the 


* Ubiq; veritas pre» 
fides omnibus conſu- 
Tlentibus te, iimulq; re- 
ſpondes omnibusetiam 
diverſa conſulentibus. 

t Liquide tu reſpon- 
des, ſed non liquide 
omnes audiunt. Omnes 
unde volunt conſulunr, 
ſed non ſemper quod 
volunt audiuat. Corf. 
S. Aug. Bok 10. C.26.5, 
QNuint, Cur. Book 7. CS, 


Pody, ts nevertheleſs umted to * God, 
and at that very time, when it Tecetves 
by its Body thoſe lively but confuſed 
Senſations, which the Paſſions Inſpire, 
it receives from the Eternal Þ Truth 
which preſides in its Mind, the Knows 
ledge of its Duty and Diſorders. When 
the Body deceives it, God unaccerves it ; 
when it Flattcrs it, God MMortifes it 
and when it Praiſes and Applauads it, 
God Reproaches it ſeverely, and Con- 
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demns it by the Manifeſtation of a more Pure and 
Holy Law , than that of the Fleſb which it has 
followed, 

There was no need for the ScyUhians to come to 
Alexander, to teach him his Duty ja a forreign 
Tongue; he knew from him, who inſtru&s the Scy- 
thians, and. the moſt Barbarous Nations, the 
Rules of Juſtice which he ought to fol- 
low; * The Light of Truth, which * Intus in domicilio 
lightens all the World enlightcn'd him CES Ts 

, Ms : 'I24, nec Greca, nec 
alſo ;, and the Voice of Nature, which 1: nec Barbara 
ſpeaks neither Greek nor Scythian, ©c, Veritas, fine oris & 
ſpoke to him as to the reſt of Mankind, Lingua organis, fine 
in a very Intelligible Tongue. What- I rr ns 
ever Keproaches the Scythians could y IIOY 
faſten upon him about his Condutt, they only ſpoke 
to his Ears, becauſe God ſpoke not to his Heart ; 
or rather, God ſpoke to his Heart , but he only 
bearkning to the Scythians, who did nothing but 

' exaſperate his Paſſion, and unman'd him, fo that he 
heard not the Voice of Truth, although it thunder'd 
within him, nor did he fee her Light, although it 
pierced him thorough, 
It ts trite our Union with God diminiſhes and 
weakens by degrees, according as that which we 
have with ſenſible things, Increaſes and Strengthens ;, 

but it 1s impoſſible that that Union ſhould be wholly 

broken, without the Diſſolution of our Being. For 

though ſuch as are plung'd in Vice, and indulge their 

Pleaſure, are Inſenſible of Truth, they Sad 

are nevertheleſs united to it, * Jt does 1. Petr rods oe Bo 
- 79 forſake them » but they forſake it, ipſa occidas. SninÞſ28 

Nam erjam fol ite, & 
videntis faciem illuſtrat& cxfi ; ambobus ſol prefens «lt, ſed pre{ente 
fole unus abſens eſt. Sic & ſapientia Dei, Nominus J.C. ubique praſens 

e?, quia nbique ef veritas ubique ſapientia, 2:7. i7 Joon. Tratts 3 5+ 

Its 
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Its Light ſhines in Darkneſs, but it does not always 
expel it : Fuſt as the light of the Sun eacompaſſes 
the Blind, and thoſe that cloſe their Eyes, though 
# cnlightens neither. 

8 : * The Union of our Mind with our 
—_— ew _ Body - is the ſame : This Union dimi- 
of the Mind with God, ſes by degrees, as that which we have 
and with the Body, is with God increaſes ; but it 1s never quite 
to be underftood accor- difſolv?d but by our Death : For though 
ding to the common |, no; us much _—_— , and as 


way of conceivin 
chives For it is wn. much above the Pleaſures of Senſe as 


rain the Mind can only the Apoſtles were, yet it i neceſſary 
be immediately — ſince the Fall, that our Mind ſhould 
hy _ =_ ? depend on our. Body, and that we ſhould 
truly on God ; and if feet che Law of our Fleſh, continually 


it be united to the reſiſting and oppoſing the Law of our 
Body, or if it depends 144. 

on it, it is becauſe the 

Will of God efficaciouſly cauſes that Union or that Dependance. This 
will be eaſily apprehended by the Sequel of this Work. 


The Mind becomes Purer , Stronger , more 
Perſpicuous, and more inlarged, proportionably as 
its Union with God increaſes ;, for 'trs he from 
whom it derives all its Perfeftion. On the con- 
trary, it becomes Corrupted, Blind, Weak, and 
% contraited by degrees, as the Uniow which it has 
with its Body Increaſes and Strengthens ; becauſe 
that Union alſo cauſes all its Imperfetions. There- 
fore a Man who judges of all things by hs Senſes, 
who follows the Motions of © his Paſſions un all 
things, who perceives nothing but what he feels, 
and who loves nothing but what flatters him, u in 
the moſt wretched Diſpoſition of Mind that he can 
poſſibly be in: In that condition he us at a vaſt 
diſtance from Truth, and from his Good, But 

when 


—_—_— as ww wo» = ow 
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when a Man only judges of things by 
the pure * Idea's of the Mind, when 
he carefully avoids the confuſed noiſe 
of Creatures, and looking within bim- 
ſelf, bearkens to his Sovereign Maſter 
in the Silence of his Senſes and Paſſions, 
it xs impoſſible for him to fall into 
Error. 


pa . ON 
Quis enim vene ſe 
1nſpiciens non expertus 
eſt ? Tanto ſe aliquid 
intellexifſe fincerius , 
quanto removere, atqz 
ſubducere intentionems 
mentis a corporis ſen 
ſibus potuit. Aug. de 
Iminort. anime, Ch.ia 


God never deceives thoſe who interrogate him 
Y, a ſerious Application, and by an entire Conver-= 


on of their Mind towards him, 


though they do 


not always hear his Anſwers ;, but when the Mind, 
removing from God , diffuſes it ſelf Externally , 
when it only Interrogates the Body to learn Truth, 
bearkning ly to its Senſes, its Imagination and 
Paſſions which continually ſpeak to it, it muſt needs 
be deceiv'd. Wiſdom, Truth , Perfeftion, and 
Felicity, are not Goods that can be expefted from 
the Body, he alone who is above us, and from 


whom we have a Being, can give it Perftition. 


This is what * St, Auſtin teaches 
Ks in theſe fine words. Eternal Wiſ- 
dom, ſays he, is the Principle of all 
Creatures that are capable of In- 
telligence; and this Wiſdom always 
remaining the ſame, never ceaſes to 
ſpeak to his Creatures in the ſecrer 
Receſles of their Reaſon, that they 
may turn towards their Principle ; 
becauſe nothing but the ſight of the 
Eternal Wiſdom gives a Being to 
Spirits; and can, as it were, finiſh 


" Principium Creda 
txre intelletfualis eft &- 
terna ſapientia, quod 
principium manens in ſe 
incommutabiter, nulla 
modo ceſſat occnlta ite 
ſprratione wacationis 16» 
qui ei Creature, cus 
principium eft, ut con- 
wvertatur ad id ex quo 
eſt ; quod aliter formata 
ac perfefta eſſe non poſ* 
fit. $. de Gen. ad Litt. 
Ch, FOs 


them, and give them the laſt Perfeftion they 


are Capable of. 


* When 


* Scimus quoniam 
cum apparuerit ſimiles 
ei erimus, quoniam vi- 
debimus eum ficuti eft. 
Joan, Ep. 1. Ce. 3. V. 2. 

Corpus quod cor- 
rumpitur aggravat ant- 
mam. Sap. 9. 10. 
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* When we ſee God as he is, 
we ſhall be like him, /ays"the Apoſtle 
St. John : ; 
Eternal Tru h, we ſhall be elevated t9 
that degree of Greatneſs , to which all 
Spiritual Creatures tend by the neceſſity 
of their Nature. But while we are on 
Earth, the weight of the Body Stupifies 


by that Contemplation of 


the Mind ; it removes it continually from the Pre- 
ſence of God, or of that Internal Light which Illa- 
minates it ;, it makes continual Efforts to ſtrevgthen 
its Union with Senſible Objefts ; and obliges it to 
repreſent to it ſelf all things, not as they are in them- 
ſelves, but according to the relation they have to- 


wards the Preſervation of Life. 


* Terrena inhabita- 
tio deprimit ſfenſam 
multa cogitantem , & 
difficile xſtimamus que 
in terra ſunt, & que in 
proſpettu ſunt inveni- 
mus cum labore. Sap. 


9. 15. 


* The Body, ſays the Wiſe Man, 
fills the Mind with ſo great a number 
of Senſations, that it becomes incapable 
of knowing thoſe things that are but a 
little conceal'ds The ſight of the Body 
dazles and diſſipates that of the Mind, 
and it 1s difficult to perceive Truths 


clearly by the Eyes of the Soul, while 
me make uſe of the Eyes of our Body to aiſcover it. 
This ſhews that it 1s only by the Attention of the 
Mind that Truths are diſcover'd, ana that all 
Sciences are Learned ;, for the Attention of the 
Mind is nothing but its Return ard Converſion to- 
wards God, who 1s our only Maſter, and who only 
can teach us Truth, by the 7anifeſt ation of his 


* Deus in- Subſtance, as * St, Auſtin ſpeaks. 


relligibilis 


lux, in quo, & a quo, & per quem intelligibiliter lucent omni. $S.So/. 
_ Infinuavic nobis (Chriſtus) animam' humanam non vegetari, non 
1]luminari, non beatificari, nit ab ipſa Subtantia. Dei Auz. inFJoans 
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It is plain by all theſe things, that we muſt con- 
tinually reſiſt the Effort which the Body makes 
againſt the Mind, and by degrees accnftom our 
ſelves to dabelieve the Teſtimonies of our Senſes 
in reſpe&t of all Bodies which are about as, and 
which they always repreſent to us as worthy our 
Application and Eſteem; becauſe we ought never 
to fix upon any thing that is Senſible, nor imploy 
our ſelves about it. *Tis one of the Truths which 
the Eternal Wiſdom ſecs to have been willing 
ro reveal to us by his Incarnation ;, for after having 
raiſed a ſenſible Body to the higheſt Dignity that 
can be apprehended, he has ſhew'd us by the deepeſt 
- Humiliation of the ſame Body (which was the 
greateſt of all ſenſible things) how much we ought 
ro deſpiſe all the Objefts of our Senſes. It is per- 
haps for the ſame reaſon Sr. Paul ſaid that he 
knew not Jeſus Chriſt according to the Fleſh : For 
5t is not the Fleſh of Chriſt we muſt reſt upen, it 
'#s the Spirit which is conceal'd under that Fleſh ; 
Caro vas fuit, quod habebat attende, non quod 
erat, ſays St. Auſtin. That which is * vifeble or * Tllaauto- 
ſenſible im Jeſus Chriſt, only deſerves on Adora- Tas Divi- 
tion becauſe it is unired with the Word, which can ge ns, 
only be the Objett of the Mind. non ln 
| inſenſibili- 
bus ſignis tranfcendit omnem humanam facultatem, ſed & ipſum ho- 
minem agens, oltendit ei quo uſque ſe propter ipſum depreſſerit, & 
non teneri ſenſtbus quibus videntur illa miranga ; ſed ad intelle&um 
jubert evolare, ſimul demonſtrans 8& quanta hic poflir, & cur h&c 
faciat, & quam parvi pendat. uz. 2. de Ord. 9. Er fi cognovimus 
ſecundum carnem Chriſtum, jam non ſecundum carnem novimus- 


; 2 4d Cor. Tr. in Joan. 27. 


It is abſolutely neceſſary for thoſe who aim 
at Wiſdom and Happineſs ; to be fully convine'a 


* and affefted with whar I have faid : It "is not 
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enough to believe it upon my word, nor to be per- 
ſmaded of it by the Luſtre of a Tranſitory Light ; 
they musSt know it by many Experiences, and many 
undeniable Demonſtrations : Theſe things muſt never 
be in danger of being effaced out of their Mind, 
they muſt ever be preſent to it in all their Studies, 
and other Imployments of their Life. 

Thoſe who will give themſelves the Trouble to 
read the Work with ſome Application which is here 
publiſh'd, will, if I am not deceiv'd, commence ſuch 
a Diſpoſition of Mind; for we have demonſtrated 
in it the different ways wherein our Senſes, Ima- 
gination, and Paſſions, are abſolutely uſeleſs, to the 
diſcovery of Truth and Good : On the contrary, 
that they dazle and ſeduce us on all occaſions; and 
generally that all the Knowledge the Mind receives 
by the Body, or by ſome inward Motions of the 
Body, are all falſe and confuſcd, in refpe& of the 
Objetts they repreſent ; although they are very uſe- 
ful towards the Preſervation of the Body, and of 
the Goods which have relation to the Body. 

Several Errors are engaged in it, and parti- 
cularly thoſe that are moſt univerſally receiv'd, 
or that occaſion the greateſt Diſorder of the Mind: 
and we ſhew that moſt of them proceed from the 
Union of the Mind with the Boay. We deſign w |} 
ſeveral places ro make the Mind ſenſible of its 
Servitude, and of the Dependance it has m _ 
all ſenſible things, that it may awake from itt ,, 
Drowſineſs, and make ſome Efforts for its Del þ 
VErAzice. | : A 

We do not only make a bare Expoſition of our M 
Errors, but alſo explain the Nature of the Mind 
We do not, for inſtance, inſiſt upon a great En. —— | 
meration of all the particular Errors of the Senſe  ,, 
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of Imagination, but upon the Cauſes of thoſe Error. 


We ſhew at once (in the Explanation of theſe 
Faculties and general Errors, to which we are 
ſubje) an almoſt infinite Number of thoſe parti- 
cular Errors into which Men fall. Thus the 
ſubject of this Work is the whole Mind of Man j 


we conſider it in it ſelf, in relation to the Body, 


and in relation to God, we examine the Nature 


of all its Faculties, and obſerve the uſes we ought- 


to make from hence to avoid Error. Laſtly, We 
explain moſt of thoſe things. we. thought uſeful to 
advance in the Knowledge of Man. : 

The fineſt, the moſt agreeable, and moſt ne- 
ceſſary Knowledge, is undoubtedly the Knowledge 
of our ſelves. Of all Humane Sciences, the Sci- 
ence of Man is the moſt worthy of Man : Never- 
theleſs that Science is not the moſt cultivated or ac- 
compliſh'd Science we have: The common ſort of. 
Mankind negletts it wholly ;, even among thoſe that 
value themſelves upon Sciences, there are but few 


that apply themſelves ro it, and there are yet fewer. 


who ſucceſsfully apply themſelves to it; Moſt of 
thoſe who are eſtkeem'd Learned in the World, havs 
but a confuſed Knowledge. of the Eſſential Diffe- 
rence that is between the Mind and Body. St.Aultin 
himſelf, who has diſtinguiſh?d thoſe two Beings ſo 
well, confeſſes that. it was a long time before he 
could know it. And though it muſt be granted,, 
that he has explain'd the Properties of the Soul and 
Body better than any of thoſe that were before. bim, 
and who have ſucceeded him, until our Age ;, yit 
it were to be wiſh'd; that he had not attributed to 


External Bodies, all the . Senſible Qualities which 


_ we perceive by their means; for indeed they ar: 


708 clearly contain'd in the Idea he had of Marer- 
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So that one may confidently ſay, That the Diffe- 
rence between the Mind and the Body has not been 
known clearly enough till of Late Tears. 

Some fancy they kwow the Natare of the Mind : 
Others are perſwaded that it 1s impoſſible ro know 
any thing about it, The greateſt part of Men 
are inſenſible of the Uſefulneſs of that Know- 
ledge, .and for that reaſon they deſpiſe it, But 
all theſe common Opinious are rather Effetts of 
the Imagination and Inclination of Men , than 
the Conſcquences of a clear and diſtintt Stght 'of 
their Mind: It i becauſe they are loath to look, 
within themſelves, there to diſcover their Weakneſſes 
and Infirmities, but they delight in curious Diſco- 
wveries and fine Sciences, never looking within 
themſelves, they are inſenſible of the Diſorders 
that happen there z they think, they are well, be- 
cauſe they are inſenſiuble ; they find fault with 
thoſe, who knowing their own Diſt emper apply Re- 
medies to it; and ſay, that they make themſelves 
Sick, becauſe they endeavour to cure themſelves, 

But theſe great Genim*s, who penetrate into the 
moſt myſterious Secrets of Nature ; who in their 
Mind aſcend into the Heavens, and who deſcend 
even into the Abyſs, ought to remember what they 


are: Theſe great Objefs perhaps only ſerve to 


dazle them: The Mind muſt go out of it ſelf to 
attain to ſo many things, but it eannot do it without 
being diſſipated. | 

Men are not born to become Aſtronomers, or 
Chymiſts, to ſpend all their Life in gazing through 
a Teleſcope, or in Sweating at a Furnace 5 in order 
ro infer little inſignifican: Conſequences from their 
Laborious Obſervations. 1 grant that an Aſtr0- 
nomer was the firſt that diſcovered: Lands, — 
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and Mountains in the Moon ;, that he was. the firſt 
that obſervd Spots in the Sun, and exatHy calcu- 
lated their Motions : 1 grant that a Chymiſt bath 
at laſt found the Secret of fixing Mercury, or 
making the Alkaiſt, by wiich Vanhelmont boaſted 
he could diſſolve all Bodies ; but are they become 


- the Wiſer or the Happier for this ? They may 


have got ſome Reputation by it in the World ; but 
if they have confider'd it, that Reputation has only 
increaſed their Servitude, 

Men may look upon Aſtronomy, Chymiſtry, and 
moſt Scicnces, as proper Divertiſements for a Gene 
tleman ;, but they ought no: to ſuffer themſelves to 
be deluded by thein, nor to prefer them to the Sci- 
ence of Man; for the Imagination fixes 4 certain 
Idea of Grandeur upon Aſtronomy, becauſe that 
Science conſiders great Objitts , glorious Objects, 
Objcts which are wfinitely above all that are avout 
us; the Mind qught not blindly to embrace that 
Idea : We ſhould make our ſelves Ffudges and 
Maſters of it, and diveſt it of that ſenſible Great- 
neſs which aſtoniſhes our Reaſon. The Mind ought 
ro judge of ' all things according to its Internal 
Knowleage, without hearkninug to the falſe aud 
confilcd Teſtimony of the Senſes and Imagination 7 
and if it examines all Humane Sciences by the 
pure Light of Truth which guides it, we dare 
affirm, that it will deſpiſe moſt of them, and will 
have more TeſpeFt for that which teaches us what we 
are, than for all others whatever, 

Therefore we chuſe to adviſe thoſe who are Lovers 
of Truth, to judge of the Subjeft of this Work. 
eccording to the Anſwers they will receive from the 
Sovereign Maſters of all Men, aſter having: made 
their Application to him by ſerious Refleion, rather 

a 3 than 
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than to prevent them by a lyyg Diſcourſe, which 
ehey might perhaps look upon as common Places, or 
the vain Ornaments of a Preface, If they think 
this Subjelt worthy their Application and Study , 
they are deſir'd again not to judge of the matter 18 
contains, by the good or ill manner in. which they 
are expreſs d, but to look within themſelves, to hear 
there the Deciſions they are to follow, and according 
to which they ought to judge, Es 
Becauſe we are perſwaded that Men cannot 
reach each other, and thoſe that hear 1s do n0t 
learn the Triths we ſpeak, to their Ears, unleſs he 
that has diſcover'd them to us, reveal them at the 
fame time to their Mind, we find our ſelves oblig'd 
to adviſe thoſe who will profitably read this Work,, 
not to believe us upon our word out of Inclination, 
n0r to oppoſe what we ſay out of Averſion : For 
* Note 70ugh we * think we have advanc'd nothing but 
pttare © hat we have learn'd by Meditation, we ſhould be 
quem- wery ſorry that others ſhould content themſelves to 
quam ho- ,e::;2 and believe our Sentiments without knowing 
quid dif. them; or that they ſhould be deceiv'd, either for 
cere ab want of underſtanding them, or becauſe we are at- 
nes $I ES - | 
admonere 
poſſumus per ſtrepitum vocis noſtre, fi non fit intus qui doceat in 
anis fit ſtrepitus noſter. Aug. in Joan. Auditus per me faCtus, in- 
telleQtus per quem ? Dixit aliquis & ad eos veſtrum, ſed non eum 


videtis. $1 intellexiſtis fratres, dictum eſt & cordi veſtro. Munvs 
Dei eſt Intelligentia. Aug. in Joan. Tr. 40. 


"The Book % The Pride of ſome of the Learned, who will 
ar nas [2 be belicu'd upon their Word, ſeems inſupport able 
 * * *.t0 us: They will n0t allow us to conſult God after 
they have ſpoken, becauſe: they do not conſult hin 
themſulves: They are angry as ſoon as any boay 
Ps £5 © oppoſes 
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oppoſes their Sentiments, and they will needs force 
Men to prefer the Obſcurity of their Imagina- 
tion, to the pure Light of Truth which guides the 
Mind, 

We are, Thanks be tv God, far from being 
guilty of this way of proceeding, though we are often 
accuſed of it : We deſire, indeed, that Men ſhould 
believe the Fatts and Experiences we relate, be- 
cauſe thoſe things cannot be learnd by the Appli- 
cation of the Mind to the Sovereign and Univerſal 
Reaſon. But as for all Truths that are diſcover'd 
in the true Idea's of thoſe things, which Eternal 


Truth repreſents in the Receſſes of our * Reaſon, * Noli pu- 


tare teip- 


we expreſly adviſe them not to rely upon what we 
think, of them; for we judge it no ſmall Crime for | 


a Man to compare himſelf to God, by thus uſurping Auſ. in 
Pſal. 


Authority over the Mind. 

The chief reaſon that we have for deſsring thoſe 
who ſhall read this Work,, to apply themſelves ſeri- 
ouſly to it, ts, That we are willing 10 be made ſenfi- 
ble of the Faults we may have committed init, for 
we do nor pretend 10 Infallibiliry. The Mind has 
fo firi&t a relation to the Budy, and hat ſo great a 
Dependance on it, that we may reaſonably fear we 
have not. always clearly diſtinguiſh'd the confuſed 
Ioiſe of the Imagination, from tie pure Voice of 
Truth which ſpeaks to the Mind. 

Did God only ſpeak,and did we only judge accor- 
ding to what we hear, we might perhaps 


uſe theſe words of Jeſus Chriſt: * 1 * Sicur audio ſic ju- 
Judge according to what I hear,and 4ico,Sucicium meum 

, juſtum eſt, quia nop 
quzro voluntatem me- 


we have a. Body which ſpeaks lowder am. 7oen. Ch. 5. 3c« 


my Judgment 1s Juſt and True, But 


than God himſelf, and that Body never 
ſpeaks Tru: We bave Self-love, which corrupts 
a 4 the 
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the Words of him who always ſpeaks Truth : And 


we have Pride, which inſpires us with Bolaneſs, to 
judge without hearkaing to the Words of Truth, ac- 
cording to which only we ought to judge: For the 
principal Cauſe of our Errors is, That our Fudg- 
ments extend themſelves further than the clear pro- 
ſpe& of our Mind. Therefore I deſire thoſe to 
whom God ſhall diſcover my Miſtakes, to make me 
ſenſible of them, that this Work,, which I only give 
as an Eſſay, (whoſe ſubjeit vs very worthy of Mens 
App:ication) may be perfefted by degrees. 

I had only undertaken it at firſt with a deſign to 
inftrutt my ſelf, but ſome Perſons having thought 
that it might be uſeful for the Publick,, I willmgly 
conſented to publiſh it, the rather becauſe one of the 
chief reaſons they gave me for it, did ſuit with the 
aefire Thad to be uſeful to my ſelf. The real way, 
ſaid they, to be inftrufted in any Matter, 15 to pro- 
poſe our Sentiments about it to ſome Learned Men. 
It excites our Attention and theirs : Sometimes 
they have Truths which are unknown to ws; and 
ſometimes they go through certain” \ Diſcoveries 
which we have neglefed out of Inadvertency , or 
have abandor'd for want of Courage and Power. 

It was wpon thus Proſpett of my particular Benefit, 
and that of ſome others, I venture to be an Au- 
thor, but that my hopes may not prove vain, 1 
give this Advice, that Men ſhould not be diſguſted 
at firſt, if they find things that contraaitt the com- 
mon Opinions that are generally approv'd of by all 
Men and in all Ages, The Errors I endeavour to 
aeftroy, are thoſe that are moſt general : If Men 
were very much enlightend , Univerſal Approba- 
tion would be a reaſon, but *tis quite contrary. There- 
fore let it be well remembred, that Reaſon only ought 
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to preſide in the Fudgmert of all Humane Opinions, 

which have no relation to Faith, which God ouly 
inftruths 5 in after a very different manner from 

that by which he diſcovers natural things to ws. . 

Let Men look within themſelves, and draw near 

unto the Light which ſhines there continually, that 

their Reaſon may be the more uluminated. Let 

them carefully avoid the Senſations which are too 

lively, and all the Emotions of the Soul which take 

up the Capacity of the Mind : For the leaſt Noiſe, 

the leaft Appearence of Light, often diſſupates the 

ſight of the Mind: It is good to avoid all thoſe 

things, though, it is not abſolucely neceſſary, And 

if in uſing our utmoſt * Endeavaurs, we cannot * Qy; hoc 
reſiſt the continual Impreſſions which our Bodies, videre non 
and the Prejudices of our. Infancy make upon our poteſt, 0- 
Imagination, we muſt have recourſe to. Prayer, to __ = 
recezve that from God which we cannot havg by our —— 
own Power. z but ſtill without ceaſing to reſeſt our necad ho- 
Senſes ; for that onght to be the continual Employ- Tinem 


ment of thoſe who in Imitation of St. Auſtin, have ©Purato- 
, | pul- 

a great Lyve for Truth, oe. 
quod non 


legit legat, fe ad Deum Salvatorem ut quod non valet veleat. 
Ep. 112. c- 12, Suplexque ili qui lumen mentis accendit attendat, 


ur iatelhgat. Cour, Ep. Fund. C. 33 
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I. Of the Nature and Properties of the UNDE R- 
STANDING. 
IL. Of the Nature and Properties of the WIL L, 
and whetein its Liberty conſiſts. 


RROR is the Cauſe of Man's Miſery, 
rhe corrupt Priticiple that has produc'd 
Evi! in the World ; *tis this, which begets 
a_— and cheriſhes in out Souls all the Evils that 
aftict us, and we can gever expect a true and ſolid 
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Happineſs, bur by a ſerious Endeavour to avoid ir. 

Holy Scripture teaches us, that Men are miſerable, 
only becauſe they are Sinners and Criminals, and 
rhey would be neither, if they did nor make them- 
ſelves the Slaves of Sin by aſſenting to Error. 

If it be true then, that Error is the Origin of 
Men's Miſery, how very juſt is it, that they ſhould 
endeavgur their Deliverance from it ? and certainly 
an Effort towards it would not be vain and unre» 
warded, though perhaps it might not have all the 
effect thar could be defired ; admit we could nor ar- 
rive at Infallibility, ayd accompliſh an abſolute Vi- 
ory, yet we ſhould be lefs deceiv'd, and ſubject ro 
fewer Evils ; We are nat to expect an entire Felicity 
in this Life.becauſe we cannor pretend to Infallibiliry ; 
bur our Endeavours to avoid Error muft be ag conti- 
nual as are our Averfions for Miſery. In a word, as 
we earneſtly defire Happineſs without Hopes of ar- 
raining ir here, ſo we mutt vigoroufly puriue Infal- 
libiliry withour any preſent Prerenſions to it. 

We ought not to imagine any great Toyl in an 
Enquiry after Truth, 'tis but opening our Eyes, be- 
coming artentive, and exactly obſerving the * fol- 
lowing Rules. ExaCtneſs of Thought has not thar 
Trouble and Slavery in it,that the Imaginarion repre- 
ſents 3 Nay, thongh we ſhould meet ſome little Un» 
calineſs at firſt, yet the attending Satisfaction will 
abundantly recompence our Pains ; for, in fine, 'ris 
that which produces Light, and diſcovers Truth. 

Burt ro ſpend no more time in preparing the Rea- 
der's mind ro a Search after Truth, which we are wil- 
ling -to believe 1s already ſufficiently diſpos'd rherero, 
ler us examine the Cauſes and Nature of our Errors; 
And fſince- the Method of examining things in their 
Original is more regular and clear, and helps us ro 
a deeper Knowledge of them than any other Proceſs, 
Ict us Effay ro pur it in practice here. | 

The Mind of Man baving nothing of Matrer or 
Extenſion in it, is, undoubtedly, a fimple and indi- 
viſible Subſtance, and withour any Compoſition of 

parts, YET it has been-uſual tomake a diltinRion of 
rwo 
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two Faculties in it, Underſtanding and YV/:l, (which we 
ſhall ſoon explain) for ir ſeems the Notions or Idea's 
that Men have of them, are nor 1o clear and diftin, 
as they oughr to be. 

Bur becauſe theſe Idea's are very abſtract, and 
not the proper Objects of the Imagination, perhaps 
it will not be amiſs to expreſs them by their Relation 
ro thoſe Properties, which are agreeable ro Matter, 
which being eafie to be imagind, will render the 
Notions,which 'ris fir to apply ro theſe Expreflions,Un- 
derſtanding and ill, more diſtinct and familiar to us 
We muſt only take heed ro remember, thar rheſe Re- 
larions berwixt Mind and Matter are nor truly ade- 
quate, and that the Compariſon of theſe different 
kinds of Beings ſerve only 'to make the: Mind more 
attentive, and, as it were, ſenſible of the Subject we 
Diſcourſe upon. 

Matrer or Extenſion includes in it two Properries, 
Receptibility of different Figures, and Capability of Mr 
tion ; even ſo the Mind of Man has two Faculties, 
Underſtanding, which is receptible of different Idea's, 
and Will, which is capable of different Inclinarions, 
or of willing different things. We ſhall explain in 
order the Relation rhat the firſt Property of Marrer has 
to the firſt Faculry of the Mind. 

Extenſion is capable of receiving two forrs of Fi- 
gures, Exttrnal, as Roundneſs in a piece of Wax, In- 
ternal, as. thar which is proper to all the Particles 
whereof the Wax is compos'd ; for 'tis certain, that 
all the Particles which make up a piece of Wax, are 
very different in Shape from thoſe which compoſe a 
piece of Iron ; I call then, for diftintion fake, that 
fimply a Figure, which is External, and that Configara- 
tion, which 1s Internal, and which 1s neceſſary to all rhe 
Particles whereof the Wax is compos'd, ſo as to. be 
what it is. Thus alfo the Idea's of the Soul are of 
rwo Sorts, (taking the name Idea in general for every 
thing thar the Mind immed:artely perceives) the firſt 
repreſents ſomething withour us, as that of a Square, 
a Hole, &©c, the ſecond, that which paſſes within us, 
as Senfation, whether of Grief, Pleaſure, ©c. And 
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we ſhall ſee hereafter, that theſe laſt Idea's are nothing 
elſe but a Manner of the Mind's &.xiſtence, and there- 
fore I ſhall call rhem the Modsfications of the Mind. 

We might allo call the Inclinattons of the Soul the 
Modifications thereof ; For *cis evident, that the Incli- 
nation of the Will is a Manner of the Souls Exiſtence, 
and rhercfore it might be call'd the Modification of 
Soul, as motion in Bodies, being a Manner of their 
Exiſtence, might be call'd a Modification of Martrer. 
However I neither call the Iaclinations of the Will, 
nor Motions of Matter, Modifications ; fince theſe In- 
clinations and rheſe Motions have, ordinarily, relation 
to ſomething External ; for the Inclinations have re- 
lation to Good, and Morions have relation ro ſome Ex- 
zernal Body, Bur the Figures and Configurations of 
Bodies, and the Senſations of the Soul, have no neceſ- 
iary relation to any thing withour 3 - For even as a 
Figure is round, when all the External parts of a 
Budy are equally diftant from the Center withour any 
relation to things External, ſo all the Senſations, of 
which we are capable, could ſubfift, if there were no 
Object withour us, their Exiſtence includes no neceſ- 
fary rclation to Bodies which ſeem to cauſe them, as 
ſhall be proved elſewhere ; and they are nothing elſe 
but the Soul modified after ſuch or ſuch a manner, ſo 
that they are properly the Modifications of the Soul ; 
I ihall then rake rhe Liberry ro.call them ſo, ro explain 
my elf. 

The firſt and principal agreement berwixt that Pro- 
perty, thar matter has of reſerving different Figures 
and ditterent Configurations, and that Faculty which 
the Soul has of receiving different Idea's, and different 
Moditicarions,is this, even as the Property of receiving 
ditfercnt Figures and different Configurations is entirely 
paſſive and includes no ation, fo alſo the Faculty of 
receiving ditterent Jdea's and different Modifications 
in the Mind is entirely paſlive and includes no ation : 
I call rhis Faculry or Capacity, which the Soul has of 
receiving all things, UNDERSTANDING. 

Whence we muſt conclude, thar 'tis the Underſtand- 
1/2 Which perccives, ſince there is nothing elſe that 
receives 
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receives the Idea's of Objedts, for 'ris the ſame thing 
for the Soul to perceive an Object, as ro receive rhe 
Idea which repreſents it. Tis alſo the Underftand- 
ing which perceives the Modifications of the Soul ; for 
I mean by the word, Unierſtanding, that paſſive Fa= 
culty of the Soul, by which ir receives all the differenr 
Modifications whereof ir is capable ; For.'ris the ſame 
thing to the Soul to receive that manner of Exiſtence, 
which is call'd Pain, as to perceive Pain ;- ſince it can 
receive Pain no other way bur by perceiving ir ; 
whence we muſt conclude, thar 'tis the Underſtanding 
which imagines abſent Objects, and perceives thoſe 
that are preſent, and rhar the Senſe and Imagination 
are only the Underſtanding, perceiving Objects by 
the Organs of the Body, as ſhall be explain'd here- 
afrer, —_— | 

Becauſe, when Men feel Pain, or any- thing elle, 
thy perceive it ordinarily, by the means of the Or- 
gans of Senſe, they commonly tay, that 'tis the Senſes 
which perceive it, without knowing diſtinctly whar 
they mean by the Term Senſe ; they fancy there's. 
ſomeFaculty, diſtinct from the Soul,which makes ir,or 
the Body capable of feeling, tor they believe rhe Or- 
gans of Senſe do really participate of our. perceptions, 
They imagine, that the Body does fo far afliſt the' 
Mind ro perceive, that if the Mind - was ſeparated 
from the Body it could perceive nothing ar all : Bur 
theſe rhoughts are the effects of Prejudice, and of 
judging according to our preſent Stare' of Lite, in 
which we perceive nothing without the. Help of the 
Organs of Senſe, as ſhall be explain'd more ar large. 
'Tis to accommodate my ſelf to' the.common way of 
ipcaking, that I ſhall ſay hereafter the Senſes perceive, 
bur by the word Scr/e Þ only mean thar paſſive Faculty 
of rhe Soul juſt mention'd 3 rhar is, the Underſtand- 
ing perceiving ſomething by means of what paſles in 
in the Organs of the Body according to rhe Inftitation 
of Nature, as ſh1ill be clf{ewhere explaiyd. 

Another agreement \ between the paſſive Faculty of 
the Soul and that of batter, is, that 'as Martrer is 
act truly chang'd by an gn of -ts Figure 3 for 
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Inſtance, Wax receives no conſiderable Change for be- 
ing round or ſquare, ſo the Mind receives no Change 
by the Diverſity of Idea's which ir has ; I mean, the 
Mind receives nv conſiderable Change, although it re- 
ceives an Idea of a Square, or a Circle, in perceiving a 
Square, or a Circle. 40.9 

Farther, as it may be ſaid, thar Matter undergoes 
confiderable Changes, when. it Iooſes the Configuration 
proper to the parts of the Wax; to receive that which 
1s proper to Fire and Smoke, when the Wax is chang'd 
into Fire and Smoke ; ſo it. may be faid, thar the 
Soul receives very conſiderable Alterations, when ir 
changes irs Modifications;and ſuffers Pain,after having 
felt Pleaſure. | Whence we muſt conclude, that Idea's 
are to the Soul very near,whar Figures are ro Matrer 
and thar Configurations are much the ſame ro Marter, 
that Senſations. are to the Soul, A 

There are yet other agreements betwixrt rhe Fi- 
gures and Configurations of Martter, and the Idea's 
and Modifications of the Mind, for ut ſeems that Marrer 
is an Image of the Mind ; I only mean, there arePro- 
perries in Matter, which have betwixt themſelves Re- 
lations, much like thoſe which are found amongſt the 
Properties belonging to the Mind, although rhe Na- 
rure of the Mind is very different trom that of Matter, 
as ſhall be clearly ſhewn hereafter. 

From all that I have ſaid, I would have it well re- 
membred, that by the Underſtanding, I mean thar 
paſſive Faculty, which the Soul has of perceiving, thar 
is, of receiving - not only different Idea's, bur alſo in- 
rumerable Senfarions, even as Matter is capable of re- 
ceiving all Manner of External Figures and Internal 
Contigurations. OT: 

The other Property of Matrer is, that 'ris capable 


of receiving ſeveral Motions, and the other Faculty of 


the Soul is, that 'tis capable of receiving ſeveral In- 
clinarions, ler us compare theſe rogether. 

As the Author of Narture is the Univerſal Cauſe of 
all Morions, which are found in Matter, fo is He alſo 
the Genera] Cauſe of all rhe Narural Inclinations in 
our Minds, and even as all Motions are made in a 
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Streight Line, if they do not meer with ſome particular 
and foreign Cauſes,which determine and change them 
into Curve Lines, ſo all the Inclinations we receive 
from God, are right, and. could not have any other 
End but the polleffion of Good and: Truth, were 
there not ſome Extraneous Cauſe which determines 
the Impreflion of Nature rowards evil ends: Now 
ris this foreign Cauſe, which is the Origin of all our 
Ewils, and which Corrupts all our Inclinations, 

To underſtand this 'well, we muſt know, that there 
iS a Very conſiderable Difference betwixt rhe Imprefii- 
on or Motion, which the Author of Nature produces 
in Matter, and the Impreffion. or Motion towards 
Good in General, which the ſame Author of Nature 
continually Impreſſes cn the Mind ; for Matter is 
wholly. unaCtive, it has no power to {top it's Motion, 
or to determine or turn it ſelf, one way rather than 
another : Its motion, as I have ſaid before, is made 
always in a Strait Line, and when diverted from this 
motion, it deſcribes a Curve, the neareſt ro a right 
line that's poſſible, becavle 'tis God that imprefles on 
it its Mort:on, and regulates irs Determination. Bur 
"tis not {o with the Will ; * it may be faid in one 
ſenle ro be active, and to have ia it felf a Power of 
determining differently the liclination or Impreſſion 
that God gives ir, for tho* ir cannor ſtop this Im- 
prefſion, it may in a ſenfe be ſaid to ruru it which 
way it pleaſes.and thereby cauſe all rhe diſorders, that 
are in its Inclinations, and all rhe Mitcries, which, are 
the certain and neceliary Conſequences of Sig. 

So that by the Word FILL, I1 wou'd be un- 
deritood ro mean, the Natural Impreſſicu -or Mction, 
which carries us towards, indetermin'd and univerſal 
Good: And by the Word LIBERTY, I only un- 
derſtand the Power which the Mixd has of turnins that 
Impreſſion towards agreeable Objefs, and fo . fixing our 
natural Inclinaticns on fome particular Objca, which be 
fere were looſe and indetermin'd to Univerſal Grod ; thor 
is, to God, who comprehends in himſelf all that's 
Good, | 
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Whence *tis eafie to diſcover, that tho' our Natu- 
ral Inclinations are voluntary, yet they are nor al- 
ways free with that Liberry of Indifference, rthar I 
am ſpeaking of, which includes the Power of 7/:1;ng 
or not Filling, or of Willing the contrary ro whar 
eur Natural Inclinations carry us ; for tho' 'tis vo- 
luntarily and freely that Men love Good in General, 
fince they can't love againſt their Will, and 'tis a 
Contradidtjon ro ſuppoſe the Will ſhould ever ſuffer 
Conſtraint, however they love it nor freely in the ſenſe 
that I have juſt explain'd, ſince 'tis our of the Pow- 
er of our Will nar to wiſh to be Happy. 

Bur it muſt be well abſerv'd, thar the Mind con- 
fder'd as puſh'd on towards Good in General, can't 
determine irs Motion rowards a particular Good, if 
the ſame Mind, confider'd as ſuſceptible of Idea's, has 
not the Knowledge of this particular Good ; that is, in 
the common way of ſpeaking, the Will is a blind 
Power, which can only defire thoſe things that the 
Underſtanding repreſents to it : So that the Will can'r 
differently determine the Impreflion ir has for Good, 
and all irs Natural Inclinations, bur by commanding 
the Underſtanding to repreſent to it ſome particular 
Object. The Power then thar the Will has of derer- 
mining its Inclinations, neceſſarily includes an abili 
of carrying the Underſtanding towards agreeable Ob- 
jects. I will explain by an Example, whar I have 
ſaid concerning Jl! and Liberty. A Man repreſents 
to himſelf a Prefermenx under the Notion of a Good, 
which he can. hope for ; immediately the Will wills 
this Good, thar is, the Impreſſion, that the Mind con- 
tinually receives towards Indetermin'd and Uniyerſal 
Good, inclines it to this Preferment : Bur as this Pre- 
ferment is not the Uniyerſal Good, ard is not confi- 
der'd in a clear and diſtin view of the Mind, as Uni- 
verfal Good, (for the Mind never ſees clearly thar 
which is not) the Imprefiton, that he had receiv'd of 
Univerſal G:rd, is not wholly ſtopr by this particular 
Grd, the Mind has ſome motion :© go yer farther, 1k 
1s' not neceffarily nor invincibly in Love with this 
Dignity, but is at Liberty in reſpe&t thereof. 
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Now its Liberty conſiſts in this, that being nor fully 
convinc'd that this Dignity includes all the Good,which 
he is capable of loving, he may ſuſpend hisJudgmenr 
and Love, and afterwards (as ſhall be explain'd m rhe 
third Book) he may, by the Union which- he has 
with the Univerſal Being, or that which includes 
every Good, think of other things, and conſequently 
love other Goods, In fine, we may compare all other 
Goods, love 'em according to the Order and Degree 
in which they are lovely, and refer 'em to him, which 
includes them all, and which is only worthy to limit 
our Love, as being only able to fill all our Capacity of 
Loving. 

Almoft the ſame thing may be faid of the Know- 
ledge of Truth, as of the Love of Good ; We love the 
Knowledge of Truth as the Enjoyment of Good, by a 
Natural Impreflion ; and this Impreſſion, as well as 
that which carries us towards Good, is nor invincible, 
its only ſo by the evidence, or by the perfect and ab- 
ſolute knowledge of the Qbjet : And we are as free 
in our falſe Judgments, as in our irregular Aﬀections, 
as ſhall be ſhown in the follawing Chapter, 


CHAP. I. 


I. Of Judgments and Reaſonings. II. That they depend 
upon the Will. II. Wat ufe muſt be made of its 
Liberty in reſpeA of them. TV. Two Genera! Rules to 
avoid Error and Sin. V. Neceſſary Refletions upon 
theſe Rules. 


T- might well be concluded, from what has been 

ſaid in the preceeding Chapter, rhar th: Under- 
ſtanding never judges, fince it only perceives 3 or 
fince Judgments and Reaſonings, cven in reſpect of the 
Underſtanding, are on!y pure Perceptions : 'Tis the 
Will alone which properly Judges in acquieſcing in 
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that which the Underſtanding repreſents to it, and in 

volantarfly reſting there, 'tis this alſo which deceives 

us 5 biir rheſe rhings mnſt be explain'd more ar 

lar e. pe Se 4 peu . 

q ſay then, there is no Difference in reſpe& of the 
Underſtanding,” berween a firiple Perception, 'and a 
Judging and Reaſoning, fave, that the Underſtanding 
perceives a fimple thing by a ſimple Perception, 
without any relation to any ' thing wharever 5 that ir 

rceives the relation berwixt two or more things in 

"Judging -3 rhat, in fine, it perceives the relations thar 
are betwixt-rhe relations of things in reaſoning. So 

that all the operations of rhe Underſtanding are pre 
Perceptions, $3 | 
.. When we perceive, for Example, rwite 2 or 4, 
this is only a Simple Percepten: When we Jadge 
thar 2 rimes'2' are 4, or that 2 tanes 2 are tor 5, the 
Underſtanding: does only yet receive the relation 
of Equality which is between 2 rimes 2 and 4, or the 

relation of Inequality that is berween 2 rimes 2 and 5. 
Thus the Fudgment, in reſpect of the Underſtanding, 
is only the Perception of the Relation between two or more 
things; bur Reaſoning is the Perception of the Relation 
that is found (not between rwo or more things, for 
this would be Judgmenr,bur) between two or more Rela- 
tions of tws or more things. Thus, when I conclude 
that 4 is leſs than 6, and that 2 times 2 making 4, 1s 
alſo conſequently eſs than 6, T perceive not only the 
Relarion cf Incquality between 2 times 2 and 6, for 
then this would be only Judging, bur the Relation of 
Inequality which is berwixt the Relation of 2 'rimes 
2 and 4, and the Relarion berween 4 and 6, which is 
Reaſoning. The Underſtanding then only perceives, 
and the Will only judges and reaſons by refting it ſelf 
voluntarily in what the Underſtanding repreſents to 
it 3 as we ſaid before. TEE E __ 

Nevertheleſs, when thoſe things that we conſider 


Judgments arc felf evident, it appears to us, thar it is not then' vo- 
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lunrarily that we aſſent to them ; fo that we are in- 

clin'd ro bciieve, that *ris not our Will, but Under- 

{tanding which jucges ot rhem, | 
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Bur to be convinc'd of our Error, we muſt know, 
that things which we conſider, are only then entirely 
evident, when the Underftanding hath examin'd them 
on all fides,. and all their neceſlary relations, in order 
ro judge of them ; whence it happens, | that as the 
Will can- will nothing without knowing, ſo. it cannot 
a&t on the Underftanding : I mean, it can't deſire 
thar it ſhould repreſent any new thing in irs Object, 
becauſe it has already ' confider'd it in every reſpect, 
by which it has anyRelation to the propoſed Quetltion: 
the Will is then oblig'd ro acquieſce in that,which che 
Underſtanding has already repreſented, and. to trouble 
or agitare it no farther 3 and this acquieicing is thar, 
which is properly call'd Judgmenr and' Reafor.ing. 
And thus, this Acquieſcence or Judgment not being 
free, when things are in their utmoſt evidence, ap= 
pears to us to be involuntary. 

Bur ſo long as there is any thing obſcure in the Sub- 
Ject that we conſider,or that we are not entirely aflur'd 
thar we have diſcover'd all, that is neceſfary to reſolve 
the Queſtion, as it frequently happens in ſuch as are 
very difficulr, and include many Relations; we are ar 
eur Liberty not to conſent, and the Will can yer com- 
mand the Underſtanding ro apply it ſelf ro a new 


. Enquiry 5 hence we are not fo far. from believing, 


that rhe Judgments, we form upon theſe Subjects, are 


voluntary. | 
Nevertheleſs, the greateſt part of Philoſophers pre- 


trend, thar even theſe Judgments, which we form upon. 


obſcure things, are involuntary, and will generally 
have ir, that a conſent tro Truth is an ation of the 
Underſtanding, which they call Aſſenſus, ro diſtinguiſh 
it from a Conſent to Gocd, which they artribure ro rhe 
Will, and which they call Cu; /erfus. Bur the Cauſe 
of their Diſtintion and Error is this, That in this pre- 
ſent Stare of Life, we often ſee evident Truths wit h- 
out any reaſon of Doubr, and ſo the Will is not indif- 
jcrent in the Conſent that it gives to them, 'as we have 


_ explain'd above : Bur 'ris nor the ſame thii:g as 10 


Good,we know nothing of ir,withour having ſome reaſon 
of doubring wherher we oughr to love it ; our Patit- 
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ons, and the Inclinations which we Naturally have 
for ſenfible- Pleaſures, are confus'd Reaſons, yer very 
ſtrong, becanſe of the Corruption of our Nature, and 
they make us -co!d and indifferent even in the Love 
of God.. And thus, 'we evidently perceive our Indiffe- 
rence, and are: inwardly convinc'd that we make uſe 
of our Liberry, when we'love God. 

But : we do, not in-like manner perceive that we 
uſe our Liberry, when we conſent ro Truth, eſpecially 
when it appears Self-evident; 'and this makes us be- 
lieve that our Conſent to Truth is involuntary, as if it 
were neceſſary that our.adtions were indifferent to be 
voluntary; and-as if the Bleſſed did not love God vo- 
luntarily- without being interrupted by ſomething elle, 
juft as we conſent to this evident Propoſition, twice 
21s 4, Without being hindred from believing ir by 
ſome appearance of a contrary Reaſon. 

Bur, rhat we may diſtinctly perceive the. Difference 
that there is berwixr the Wills conſent to a Truth, and 
its conſent to Goodneſs, we muſt know the. Difference 
that is berwixt Truth and Goodneſs,taken in the com- 
mon acceptation, and in relation ro us. The Diffe- 
rence conſitts in this, Goodnets concerns and affects us, 
bur Truth affects us not, for Truth confifts only in the 
relation that 'rwo or more things have between them- 
ſelves, bur Goodneſs confiſts in the relation of Agree- 
ableneſs that things have with us. Hence there's but 
one Action of the Will in refpe&t of Truth,-which is 
1s Acquieſcence,or Afenr,to the Repreſciuation of the 
relation that is berwcen things'; Bur in reſpect of 
Goodneſs there are two, its Acquieſcence or Afſent ro 
the relation of Agreement -thar things have with us, 

and its Love.or Motion towards ſuch a thing ; which 
actions are very difterent, altho' they. are ordinarily 
contounded. for there's much difference betwixt fimply 
acquieſcing in, and being carry d by Love to what 
the Mind repreſents, fiace Men often acquieſce 

in things, which they could wiſh were not, and which 
they do. 

- Now, if we confider well'of things, we ſhall plainly 
perceiye thar "tis the Will always that aſfents not to 
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things, 'unlefs they be'dilagreeable to-ir, but to the 


Repreſentation of rhings;and rhe Reaſon why the Will 
acquieſces -in things, which-are in their urmoſt Eyi- 
dence, is; (as we have already ſaid) becauſe there is 
not in thoſe things any Relation which ought to have 
been confider'd, that the Underſtanding hath nor per- 
ceived. So that it is, as it were, neceſſary for the 
Willto leave off Debating, and unprofitably Fariguing 
it ſelf, and reſt in full Aſſurance, thar it is nor de- 
ceiy'd, fince there's nothing yer farther, upon which ir 
can exercile its Underſtanding. 
We muſt chiefly remark, that in the State we now 
are, we have only an imperfect Knowledge of things ; 
and by conſequence, *ris abſolutely necefiary that we 
have this Liberty of Indifference, by which we may -. 
forbear giving our Afſentr. 
To ſee the Neceſlity of it, we muſt conſider that we 
are carry'd by our Natural Inclinations towards Truth 
and Goodneſs, ſo that rhe Will inclining it ſelf only 
ro ſuch rhings, as the Mind has ſome knowledge of, it 
muſt carry it ſelf ro that, which has the appearance of 
Truth and Goodneſs ; bur becauſe every thing, whici 
has the appearance of Goodnels, is not always what 1t 
appears to be, irs evident that if the Will-were nor 
free, and if it were infallibly and neceſffarily carry'd 
to every thing, that has theſe appearances of Goodneſs 
and Truth, it wovid very often be deceiv'd ; whence 
it ſeems we might conclude, that the Author of irs 
Being was alſo the Author of irs Wandrings and 
Errors. | 
.- God has then given us Lzverty, thar we might keep mn. of the 
our ſelves from being deceiv'd, and from all rhe Evils Uſ- :-at we 
which are the effect of ovr Errors, by never yielding ” -_ fn 
a full Afſent to appearances of Trurh, bur only to ja: we * 
Truth ir ſelf, that is, in continually applying the Mind, may never 
and commanding it to Examine, till it has clear'd and 9 «ccerv d. 
reſolv'd every thing that was tro be Examin'd ; For 
Truth 1s 1carce ever withour Evidence, and Evidence 
conſiſts only in a clear and diftindt view of all the 
Parts and Relations of the Objet, which are nece{ſ,* 
ry to give an allur'd Judgiear, 
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The Uſe then, that we muſt make of our Liberey, 

is, TO USE IT AS MUCH AS WE CAN ; that 
is, Never to conſent to any thing whatever, till we 
are compell'd ro it, as ir were by the inward Re- 
proaches of our Reaſon. 

To ſubmit to falſe Appearances of Truth, is ro en- 
ſlave our ſelves againſt the Will of God, but ro ſub- 
mir our ſelves fairly to the ſecret Reproaches of our 
Reaſon, which follow our nor aſlenting to Evidence, 
this is ro obey the Voice of Eternal Truth. Here 
are then the two eſtabliſh'd Rules, which I ſpoke of, 
which are very neceſſary in all Speculative and Mo- 
ral Sciences, and which we ought to look upon.as the 
Foundation of all Humane Sciences. 

-— The firit, which relates to Sciences, is this ; Never 
to give an entire aſſent, but to Propoſitions that appear 
fo evidently true, that we can't refuſe them without feel- 
ing an inward regret, and ſecret reproaches of our Reaſon ; 
that is, withour we knew clearly that we ſhould 
make an ill ule of our Liberty, if we would nor afſenr, 
or would extend our Power ro things, over which we 
have none. | 

The ſecond, which reſpects Morality, is this ; Ne- 
wer to love any Gond, abſolutely, af we can without re- 
morſe forbear. Whence it follows, that we ought ro 
love nothing abſolutely, and withour relation ro any 
thing elſe, bur God, for 'tis he only, from the Love of 
whom we can't abſtain withour this fort of Remorle ; 
that is, withour. an evident knowledge of our doing 
ill, ſuppoſing him known by Reaſon and Revela- 


. 10N., 


Bur we muſt obſerve here, thar when thoſe things 
that we perceive do appear very probable ro us, we 
find our ſelves extreamly inclin'd to believe them 3; 
nay, we are uneafie, when we are not-per{waded of 
them ; ſo that if we are not very cautious, we are in 
much danger of affencing ro thera, and conſequently 
of deceiving our ſelves; for 'tis a. great chance that 
Truth 1s exactly like ro Probability. Hence it 1s that 
I have exprelsly laid down in thele Rules, thar we 
muſt conſent tro nothing bur what we fee evidently, 
unleis 
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unleſs we ſhould make an, ill uſe of our Liberty, if we 
did not conſent. | 


Nowaltho' we perceive our ſelves extreamly inclin'd 


to aſſent. to an, appearance of Truth, yer if we take care 
ro examine wherthex we eyidently ſee our ſelves ob- 
lig'd ra, conſent thereto, we ſhall find the contrary ; 
for if appearance of Truth is grounded upon the Im- 
preflion of our Serſes, I fay, an appearance of Truth, 
falſely ſo called, then we ſhall be itrougly inclin'd to 
comply therewith, not perceiving any other Cauſe 
than ſome Paſſion, or General Aﬀection, that we have 
for that which pleaſes the Seales, as will fully appear 
hereafter. | 

Bur, if an appearance of Truth ariſes from ſome 
Conformity with Truth, as commonly all probable 
Knowledge, taken in a certain ſenſe, 1s true, then if 
we reflect upon our ſelves, we ſhall perceive that we 
are inclin'd ro two things, viz. to Be/reve, and to 
Examine yet farther, but we ſhall never find our lelves 
ſo much perſwaded, as to think we do Ul, it we do 
nor abſolutely aſſent. 

Now taeſe rwo Inclinations, SOS. we find in us, 
in reference to Probabilities, are very good, for we 


* can, and muſt afſent ro apparent Truths, ſo far as they 


bear the Image of Truth ; however, we muſt nor 
yet intirely aſſent, according ro the Rule before laid 
down, bur rthorowly examine the Qpject, rhat we 
may have a perfedt knowledge of its Nature, truly di- 
ſtinguiſh berween Truth and Falthood, and after- 
wares intirely ſubmir, if Evidence compells us there- 
r0. 
We ought much to accuſtom eur ſelves ro diſtin- 
guiſh berwezn Truth and appearance of Truth, by an 
inward Examination of our 1eives, as I have already 
ſaid ; for 'tis for want of this fort of Examination, 
that we perceive our -fejves ro:ch't afrer the ſame 
manner with rwo things ſo different. For iniieed 't1s 4 
matter of the greateitConſequence ro make(Good uſe of 
our Liberty, by denying always our A:itn to things, 
or loving them, trill we find our felves compell'd there- 


. to by the powerful Voice of the Author of Narnre, 


wWaich 


ob 
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which I before call'd the Reproaches of our Reaſon, 
and the Regret of our Conſcience. 

All the Duties of Spiritual Beings, as well of An- 
gels as of Men, conſiſts chiefly in this Practice, and 
it may poſitively be affirm'd, that, if they carefully 
uſe their Liberty, and nor blindly enſlave themſelves 
to Lies and Vanity, they are in the way to the greateſt 
perfection, that they are capable of ; provided they 
ſuffer nor rheir Underſtanding to lie idle, bur carefully 
and continually excite it to new Knowledge, rendring 
it capable of the greateſt Truths, by conſtant medi- 
rations upon ſuch Subjects as are worthy their appli- 
| cation, 

| WII" To perfect our Minds, it's nor ſufficient to uſe our 
4 wh Liberty always, ſo as to afſent to nothing, as ſome Per- 

We. ſons do, who pride themſelves in pom nothing, 

$f bur doubring all rhings 3 nor muſt we {o afſent to 
AW every thing, as many others, who fear.nothing ſo much 
= Web as being ignorant of ſomething, and pretend ro know 
* TR all things 3 bur we muſt make a Good uſe of our Vn- 
te O8 derſtanding by continual Meditations, ſo that we may 
Wd, | - bave frequent Opportunities of being able to aſſent ro 
$f what it propoſes without fear of being deceiy'd, 
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T is nor very difficult to divine, that the practice of \ 

the firſt Rule, which I ſpoke of in the preceeding 
Chapter, will not pleaſe all the World, bur eſpecially 
thole imaginary Learned, who pretend ro know all 
things, and yer know nothing art all, pleaſing rhem- | 
ſelves in ſpeaking confidently of the moſt difficult 
things, and who certainly are ignorant of the moſt 
caſe, 


| They 
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They will nor fail ro ſay with Artiſtotle, rhat Cer- 
tainty is only to be found in Mathemaricks, bur in 
Morality and Phyfics Probability ſuffices ; Thar Def- 


caites was very much our in treating of Phyſics, as he ' 


did of Geomerry, which was the reaſon he fail'd in 
the attempt 3 That 'ris impoſſible for Man to know 
Nature, Thar ir's Springs and Secrets are impenetrable 
ro the Humane Mind ; and many other fine things, 


which they ſer off with a great deal of Pomp and Mag- 


nificence, maintaining ir from the Authority of a 
mulrirude of Authors, and value themſelves much upon 
knowing their Names, and being able to cire ſome 
Paſſages from rhem. | 

I would intrear theſe Gentlemen to ralk no more of 
what they profeſs they do nor know, and put a Check 
ro the ridiculous Motions of their Vanity, in forbear- 
ing to compole ſuch great Volumes upon thole Sub- 
jects, which, according to their own Corifeſſion, they 
are ipnorant of. 

Bur ler theſe Perſons ſeriouſly Examine, whetber it 
be not abſolutely neceſſary either to be deceiv'd, or 
never to give our entire Conſent,except ro things fully 
evident 2 Whether Truth does not always accompany 
Geometry, becauſe Geomerricians obſerve this Rule ? 


. And if the Errors, into which ſome are fallen, cor- 


cerning the Quadrarure of the Circle, the Duplication: 
of the Cube, and ſome other very difficulc Problems, 
proceed not from ſome Precipitation, or Prejudice, 
which made 'em rake ari appearance of Truth for 
Truth it ſelf? 

Ler 'em conſider alſo on the other hand, if Falſeneſs 


and Confufion does not-reign in common Philoſophy, 


becauſe Philoſophers content themſelves with fuch an 


| eafie Probability as is convenicnr for their Vanity and 


Intereſts. Do we nor find every where an infinite Di- 
verſity of Opinions, even upon the ſame Subjects, and 
conſequently ah Infiniry of Errors ? Yer a great num- 
ber of Diſciples ſuffer themſelves rb be ſeduc'd, 
and blindly fubmic ro the Authority of theſe 
Philoſophers, without cyen cotnpretiending their O- 
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'T'is true,there are ſome who perceiye after twenty or 
thirty years Loſs of time, that they have learnt nothing 
in their Lectures, but they are aſham'd ro make a 
{incere Confeflion of ir. They firſt prove after their 
own way, that no certain Knowledge. can be attained 
and afterwards rhey acknawledge, that they know 
nothing, becauſe they believe they may then ſafely do 
it without any Jeſt upon their Ignarance. Ir would 
be ſufficient mater of Diverſion and Laughter, ro 
hear them give an account of their: fine progreſs in 
Learning, and to get them in a humour of declaring 
all rhe Fatigues they have endur'd rg acquire it ; bur 
alrho this Learned and profound Ignorance deſerves our 
Raillery, ir's much better to forbear it, and to pity 
thoſe who have thus ſpent ſo many years, only to 
Learn this falſe Propoſition, T know nothing, Which is 
an Enemy to all Science and_Truth.. ; 

Since the Rule then, which I have eſtabliſh'd, is fo 
receiiary in a Search after Truth, as we have ſeen it is, 
to that nothing can be objected againft rhoſe thar pro- 
pole it 3 Ler ſuch as will not take pains to abſerye it, 
at leaſt, not condemin to Illuſtrious an .Aurhor as Mon- 
fizur Deſcartes was, becaule he followed, or endea- 
vour'd, as near as he could, to follow it 3 They would 
not Cenſure him ſo rathly, if they knew him, nor 
would they read his Works, as Fables and Romances, 
which Men read for their Divertion, not Inſtruction ; 
if rkey throughly conftider'd this Author, they would 
{ill find in themſelves fome Notions, and Principles of 
Truth thar he teaches, which would undeceive 'em 
ia fpighr of the Prejudices of their Falſe Learning. 

That Maſter which inwardly Dictates to us, would 
have us hear him rather than the Authoricy of rhe 
greateſt Philoſophers, He is pleaſed when He Inſtructs, 
provided we apply our ſelves to what He lays; 'ris by 
1\ieditation, and. a very exact Attention, that we in- 
re:rogate him ; and 'tis by a certain inward Con- 
viction, and rhe ſecret Reproaches of thoſc that do 
nor content to it, by which He anſwers. 

. We ſhould fo read the Works of Men, as not to 
hope to be inftructed by Man, but interrogare Him 

| that 
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that is the Light of the World, ſo that we may be 
enlightn'd with the reſt of the Werld, if He does nor 
enlighren us afrer we have Enquir'd of Him, no doabr 
we Enquir'd amils. 

Whether therefore we read Ar:i/totle or Deſcartes, we 
muſt nor preſently believe eirher, bur meditate as they 
did, or ought ro have done, with all the attention 
whereof we are capable, and afterwards obey rhe 
Voice of our Common Maſter, and honeſtly ſubmir 
our ſelves to the inward Convictions and Mations 
which we feel in Meditation. -— 

After this we are permitred to Judge for or againſt 
Aurhors ; And thus having firſt digeſted the Principles 
of Deſcartes's and Ariſtotle's Philolophy, we may re- 
ject rhe one, and approve the other ; and may be even 
afſur'd, thar the laſt ſhall neyer explain any Phe&enome- 
non of Nature by his own Principles, which have been 
uſeleſs for rheſe Two thouſand years, although his 
Philoſophy has been Studied by rhe Learned in almoſt 
all parts of the World, and that on the Contrary. 
we may boldly ſay of rhe other, thar he hath pene- 
trared into that which appeared moſt obicure in rhe 
Eyes of Men, and hath ſhew'd 'em a ſure way to dii- 
cover all Truths that a limited Underſtanding can 
comprehend. 

Bur without relying on the Opinion that we may 
have of rhelſe two Philoſophers, and of all others, ler 
us fttillook upon 'em as Men, and let fior the Ar:/to- 
teteans be dilplealed, if, after having walk'd ſo many 
Ages in Darknels, without being able ro make ary 
further Advancement, we are willing ro {ce with our 
own Eyes, and if, after having been led like blind 
Men, we now remember thaz we have Eyes, and eltlay 
to Conduct our ſelves, 

Ler us then be fully convinc'd of this Rule, Newer 
to give an entire ofſmnt but to things that are evident. 
This is the moſt neceſſary of all Rules in a Search after 
Truth, and ter us not admit avy thing into our 1Min's 
as Truth, but whar appears with the Evidei:ce that 
this Rule demands. We muſt be pertnaded thereof, 
ro lay by our Prejudices, and it's abfolurcly neceifary 
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that we be deliverd from our Prepoſleflions to enter 
into the Knowledge of Truth, becauſe the Mind muſt 
be Purified before ir can be Enlighten'd.. Sapientia 
prima eft Stulitia caruiſſe. | 

Bur before we finiſh this Chapter, we muſt Remark 
Three Things : The firſt is, thar I ſpeak not here of 
Marrers of Faith, which admir nor the ſame Evidence 
as Natural Sciences do, becauſe we cannot perceive 
things, but by the Idea's which we have of them, for 
God harh only given us thoſe Idea's, which are neceſ- 
lary to conduct us in the Natural Crlder of Things. 
according to which we are created, fo that the My- 
ſteries of Faith being of a Supernatural Order, we 
muſt not be ſurpriz'd if we have not the ſame Idea's 
of them ; for our Souls are created by Virtue of a 
General Decree, by which we have all the Notions 
that are neceſſary for us ; Bur the Myſteries of Faith 
have been eftabliſh'd only by the Order of Grace, 
which, according to our Ordinary way of Conceprion, 
is a Decree conſ{equenr to that Order of Nature. 

We ought then ro diſtinguiſh rhe Myſteries of Faith 
frem Natural Things. We muſt equally ſubmir ro 
Faith and Evidence, bur in Matters of Faith we muſt 
not look for ſuch Evidence as is in Natural Things ; 
ve muſt not rely upon the Faith, that 1s, upon the 
Authority of Philoſophers. In a word, to be Faithful, 
we muit believe things not comprehended by Reaſon ; 
but ro be Philoſophers, we muſt take nothing upon 
Truſt. 

'Tis univerſally agreed upon; that there are other 
Truths befides thoſe of Faith, in which it would be 
unjuſt to demand inconteſtible Demonſtrations, ſuch, 
for Inſtance, as relare ro Hiſtory, and other things 
depending upon Mans Will. For there are two ſorts 
of Truth, Neceſſary and Contingent, T call them Ne- 
ccllary Fruths, that are Immurable in their Nature, 
and have been Decrecd by the unchangeable Will of 
God, all others are Contingent Truths ; Mathcmaricks, 
Phyiicks, Meraphylicks, and evcn a great part of Mo- 
ratity, contain Necefiary Truths 5 Hiſtory, Gratn- 
mar, paiticular Laws cr Cuſtoms, and many other 
things 
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things, which depend upon the uncertain Will of Man, 
include only Contingent 'Eruths. 
'Tis requir'd then, *thar the Rule, which I kave be- 


fore eſtabliſh'd, be exactly obſerved in a Search after 


Neceflary Truths, whoſe Knowledge may be call'd 
Science 3 and we muſt content our ſelves with the 
greateſt probability of Truth in Hiftory, which con- 
tains the Knowledge of Contingent Things, tor ore 
may generally call by the name of Hiſtory the Krnow- 
ledge of Languages, Cuſtoms, and even that of the 
Different Opinions of Philoſophers, when they ate 
only learn'd by Memory, wirhour having had anv Eyi- 
dence or Certainty of them. 

The ſecond Thing to be Remark'd, is, that in Mo- 
rals, Politicks, Medicine, and in all Practical Sciences, 
we are oblig'd to content our ſelves with Probabilities, 
nor always, bur for a time, not becauſe it farisfies the 
Mind, bur becauſe there is a neceflity for it, and be- 
cauſe, if we ſhould deter acting, ri!l we were fully 
aſſur'd of ſucceſs, we ſhould often loofe the opportu- 
nity. Bur though there's a neceflity of our Acting, 
yer we ſhould doubrtully rely upon rhe event of thelc 
things we exccute, and endeavour to make tuch a 
progreſs in theſe Sciences, as that we may in our At- 
fairs act wich more certainty ; fer this ought to be 
the ordinary end of the Study and Employ of all 
Thinking Men, | 
' In fine, the third Obſervation is, thar we muſe not 
ablolurely deſpiſe Probabilities, becaule it ordinarily 
happens, that many of 'em being join'd rogerher, cata 
as ſtrongly convince us, as rhe molt evidenr Demon- 
{trations. Of this there are infinite Examples in Phyſick 
and Morality, So thar oftentimes 'tis of uſe ro col- 
lect a ſufficient number of them, for Matters which 
can't be otherwiſe demonſtrated. 

I muſt confeſs here, rhar the Rule which IT have im- 
pos'd 1s very rigorous ; that many would rather detire 
not to Reaſon ar all, than to Realon upon thete Cun- 
ditions, that they will not move very faſt under {uct 
:ncommodious Circumſpections ; yet they muſt agree 
";th me, that they ſhould procced turcly in tollvuwing 
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this Rule, and that hitherto, for having made roo much 
haſte, they have been oblig'd to rurn'back again ; and 
even a great many Men will agree with me, that ſince 
Monur Deſcartes hath diſcover'd more. Truths in 
thirty years than all other Philoſophers, becauſe he 


ſabmitred ro this Law: therefore, if many Men would - 


Philoſophize as he did, they might in time know the 
greateſt part of thoſe rhings, which are neceſlary for as 
happy a Life, as can be had upon an Earth,which God 
hath Curſed. | | 


CHAP. IV. 


1. Of the Occaſional Cauſes of Error, and that of theſe 
there are Five Principal ones. II. The General Defig 
of the Whole Wirk, and the Particular Deſign of the 
Firſt Book. 


WE have ſeen, that Men are only deceiv'd, becauſe 

they make not that uſe of their Liberry which 
they ought ro do, and becauſe they do not moderate 
the haſte and eagerneis .of the Will for bare appea- 
rances of Truth ; that Error confifts only in a Con- 
fjent of rhe Will, which 1s more capacious than the 
Perception of the Underſtanding ; fince Men would 
not be deceiv'd, it they only judg'd of whar they un- 
derſtand. 

Bar though, properly ſpeaking, 'is only an 111 Ute 
of Liberty which is the Cauſe of Error, yer it may 
be faid, thar we have many Faculties, which are allo 
the Cauſes thereof, not true Cauſes, bur ſuch as may 
be calPd Occa/7o927 ones. All our Modes of Perceiving, 
are fo many Occaſions of Deceiving us, for fince our 
falle Judgments include rwo things, the Conſent of 
the Will, and the Perception of the Underitanding, 
it is very evidenr, that all our Modes of Perceprion 
1aay occationally deceive us, fince they are able ro in- 
Cline vs 70 precipirate and raſh Aﬀens. ' 
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Now, ſince *tis neceſſary, firſt tro convince the Soul 
of irs Weakneſs and Errors, to create in it juſt defires 
of being delivered from them; and that ir may more 
eafily lay afide its Prejudices, we ſhall endeavour ro 
make an exact Diviſion of all its Modes of Percepti- 
on, Which will be as fo many Heads, to every one of 
which we ſhall liercafter refer the different Errors we 
are ſubject to. 

. The Soul can perceive things three ways, by the pure 
Underſtanding, by the Imagination, and by the Senſes. 

Ir perceives by the pure Underitanding, Spiricual 
and Univerſal Things, common Notions, rhe Idea of 
Perfection, and of an Infinitcly perfect Being, and 
generally all its Thoughts, when it knows them by 
Self-reflection. Ir alſo perceives ſome Marerial Things 
by the pure Underftanding, as Extenſion with its Pro- 
perties, for 'tis only the pure Underſtanding which 
can perceive a Circle, a perte Square, a Figure with 
a thouſand Angles, and tnch like things, Theſe kinds 
of Perceprions I call pure{rtelledtions,or pure Percoptions, 
becaufc *tis not neceffary for rhe Mind co form Corpo- 
real Images in the Brain to repreſent all thoſe things. 

The Soul perceives only Material Things by the 
Imagination, Which reprefents them when abſent, as if 
they were preſent, by forming Images of them in rhe 
Brain. *Tis rhus that we imagine all ſorts of Figures, 
as a Circle, a Triangle, a Face, a Horſe, Cities, Cam- 

aignes, &c. whether we have ever ſeen them or nor. 
Theſe forts of Perceptions I call Imaginations, becaufe 
the Soul repreſents theſe things by forming Images of 
them in the Brain; and becauſe we cannot form Images 
of Spiritual Things, it follows, that the Soul cannor 
imagine them, which onghrt to be well obſerved. 

In fine, the Soul only perceives ſenfible and grols 
Objects by the Serſes, which, when preſent, make an 
Impreflion upon the External Organs of its Boily ; 
Thus ir fees Plains and Rocks, when preſented to 
irs Eyes, and feels the hardnets of Iron, the point of 
a Sword, and ſuch like things, and theſe forts of Per- 
ceprions I call Sentiments or Senſations, 
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rhree ways, which is evident, if we conſider thar all 
things we perceiye are either Spiritual or Material ; 


1f they are Spiritual, 'tis only the pure Underſtanding 


which can know them 3 bur if they are Material, they 
will be either preſent or abſent ; if they are abſent, 
the Soul perceives them only by rhe Imagination 3 if 
preſent, by rhe Impreffion which they make upon its 
Senſes 3 and rbus, as we faid before, our Souls only 
perceive things after three ways, by the pure Under- 
ſtanding, by the Imagination, and by the Senſes. 

We may then look upon theſe three Faculties, as 
certain Heads, to which we may refer Mens Errors, 
and the Cauſes of theſe Errors, and fo ayoid the Con- 
tuſfion wherein their great number would infallibly in- 
volve us, if we ſhould ſpeak of 'em withour any 
Method. 

Burt our Inclinations and Paflions act alſo ver 
ſtrongly upon us, they dazle our Minds by their falſe 
lights, they cover and fill ir with darkneſs 3 Thus our 
Inclinations and Paſſions engage us in an infinite num- 
ber of Errors, when we follow this falſe light which 
they produce in us. We muſt then canſfider them, 
with the three Faculties of the Mind, as the Sources 
of our Errors and Miſcarriages, and to the Errors of 
the Senſes, Imagination, and pure Underſtanding, allo 
join theſe that may be attributed tro the Paſſions and 
Natural Inclinations. Thus we may refer all the Errors 
of Men, and the Cauſes of theſe Errors, to Five Heads, 
of which we ſhall Treat as follows. = 
 Firft we ſhall ſpeak of the Errors of the Senſes, ſe- 
condly of the Errors of the Imagination. thirdly of the 
Errors of the pure Underſtanding, fourthly of the Errors 
of the Inclinations, fifthly of the Errors of the Paſſions, 
In fine, afrer having cflayed to free the Mind from 
theſe Errors, ro which it 1s ſubject, we ſhall give a 
General Method ro conduct ir in a Search after 
Ir1th. 

 Ler vs firſt Explain the Errors of our Senſes, or 
rather the Errors which we fall into for want of 
making a right Uſe of our Senſes. We ſha!l nor infiſt 
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fo much upon particular Errors, which are almoſt in- 


finite, as upon the General Cauſes of theſe Errors, 
and of ſuch things as we believe neceſſary for the 
Knowledge of the Nature of Mans Mind. 
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CHAP. WV. 
OF THE SENSES. 


1. Two ways of Explaining how they are corrupted by Sin. 

II. That *t4 not our Senſes, but our Liberty, which «x 
the true Cauſe of our Errors, III. A Rule not to be 
deceiv'd in the Uſe of our Senſes, 


Wc we ſeriouſly Examine the Senſes and Paſſions 
of Man, we find 'em ſo proportion'd to the end 
for which they are giyen us, that we are not of their 
Opinion, who ſay, they are wholly corrupted by Qri- 
ginal Sin ; Bur ro ſhew thar 'tis not without Reaſon 
that we diſſent from them, *ris neceſſary to explain in 
what Order the Faculties and Paſſions of our firſt Pa- 
rent were, whilſt in a State of Righteouſneſs, and 
the Changes and Diſorders which happen'd in them 
after his Sin ; Theſe rhings may be conceiv'd rwo 
ways, the firſt of which is this: 


things, that the Soul is ſenſible of greater plealure, ; 
proportionably to the greatneſs of the Goods which it * 


enjoys, Pleaſure is an Inftint of Nature, or to ſpeak _ 


more intelligibly, 'tis an Impreſſion of God himſelf 
inclining us rowards ſorne Gaod, which muſt be fo 
much the ſtronger, as the Good is greater. According 
ro rhis Pfincj»le, I think we cannor doubt, bur rhar 
our firſt Parent coming our of the Hands of God, 
and before hjs Sin, found rhe greateſt pleature in. the 
moſt ſolid Gcods. Since therefore he was Created ro 
Lgye od, ang fince God was his true Good, ir oy 


Ir appears, if we conſider the Genyine Order of m—_— 


he Corrup- 
ron of the 
cn cy by 


faid, that he was inclined to delight in God, who in- 
duc'd him ro his Love by a Senfation of Pleaſure, 
and gave him ſuch Internal Satisfactions in his Duty, 
as counterbalanc'd the greateſt Pleaſures of Senſe, and 
ſuch as, ſince the Fall, Men are inſenfible of, withour 
a particular Grace. 

Nevertheleſs, as he had a Bedy, which God would 
have him preſerve, and look upon, as part of himſelf, 
he alſo made him perceive ſuch Pleaſures by his Sen- 
ſes, as we taſte in the uſe of things, that are proper 
for the Preſervation of Life. 

We dare not decide, whether the firſt Man, before 
his Fall, could avoid agreeable, or diſagreeable Sen- 
fations, in the very moment that the Principal part of 
his Brain was mov'd by the Actual uſe of Senfible 
Things ; perhaps, he had this Command over him- 
ſelf, becauſe of his Submiflion ro God, yer the con- 
trary appears more probable, for tho' Adam could ſtay 
the Emotions of the Spirits and Blood, and the 
Shaking of the Brain, which Objects excited in him, 
becauſe nor being yer diſordered, his Body was neceſ(- 
farily ſubject ro his Mind : Yer 'tis nor likely that he 
could forbear having Senſations of Objects, at ſuch 
rime as he bad not ſtopr the Motions which they pro- 
duc'd in fome part of his Body, -ro which his Soul 
was immediately United ; for the Union of the Soul 
and Body, conſiſting chiefly in a Mutual Relation 
berween the Senſations of the Sonl,- and the Mo- 
rions of the Organs of the Body, it appears that 
ir would have been rather Arbitrary than Natural, if 
A1am could have been Inſen!iible, when the chief part 
of his Body receiv'd fome Imprefſion from External 
Objects ; bur IT forbcar making my felf a Party in 
theſe rwo Opinions. 

The firit Man then rook Pleafure in that which 
added Perfection to his Body, even as in that which 
did ſo ro his Soul; and becauſe he was in a perfect 
Starc, he found the Pleafure of the Soul much greater 
than that of the Body ; fo that ir was much eaficr for 
him to preſerve his Righteouſne is, withour the Grace 
of Jeſus Chriſt, than ir 1s for us, fince without it we 
feel 
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ho in- feel bur little ſatisfaction in our Dury ; yer he ſuffer'd 
aſure, himſelf unhappily ro be Seduc'd, and loſt his Righte- - Greg. 
Duty, ouſnelſs by his Diſobedience; and the principal CE: 


, and Change which happen'd to him, and which causd all Goſpels. 
thout the Diſorder of his Senſes and Paſſions, is, That God 
forſook him by way of Puniſhment, and would no 
/ould longer be his Good, or, rather, would not any ' lon- 
nlelf, ger make him ſenſible of thar Pleaſure which afſur'd 
Sen- him thar he was his Good : So thar Senſible Pleaſures, 
oper which do bur incline a Man to Corporeal Good, 
remaining only, and being no longer Counterballanc'd 
fore by theſe, which formerly carry'd him to his true 
Sen- Good, the ſtrict Union which he had with God is 
rt of ſtrangely weaken'd, and that which he had with his 
ible Body is much ſtrengthned ; Senfible Pleaſure reigns 
Iim- in his Corrupted Heart, by enſlaving him to all Sen- 
:o0n- ſible Objects, and the Corruption of his Heart hath 
ſtay darkned his Mind, by turning it afide from that Lighr 
the which Enlightens it, and inclining it to Judge only 
im, of Things, as they can have any Relation with Bo- 
cel- dies. | 
he Bur after all, we cannot ſay that there was any 
uch great Change in reſpect of the Senſes, "ris as if rwo 
ro- Weighrs hang'd in Xquilibrio in a Ballance, and I 
Qul ſhould rake ſomething from one of them, the orher 
Dul would weigh down, withour any Change in its elf, 
on in Relation to the firſt Weight, fince it is ſtill che 
o- lame. Thus after the Fall of Adam, the Pleaſures of 
at the Senſes have Senſualiz'd rhe Soul, for want of thole 
if Internal Deligars, which before Counterballanc'd the 
rt Inclination we have for Senſible Goods, bur withour 
al ſuch a conſiderable Change in the Senles as is com- 
in monly imagin'd. | 
Bur to come to the ſecond way of Explaining the 
-h Diforders of Sin, and which is certainly more Rea- 
h ſonable than the preceeding : *Tis very ditfecent from 
& the former, becauſe it depends upon a different Prin- 


Senſes. 
Becauſe we are Compos'd of Mind and Body, we 
have two ſorts of Goods to enquire aiter, viz. Thoſe 


ciple, however they þoth 'agree in what reſpects the 
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of the Ming, and thoſe of rhe Body. We have alſo 
two ways of knowing whether a thing is good or bad 
for us, by the Help of the Mind only, or by the 
Afiftance of the Mind and Body together ; We can 
know what is Good for us, by a clear and evident 
Knowledge, as alſo by a Confus'd Senſation. I know, 
by Reaſon, that Juſtice is Amiable; I alſo know, by 
Taſte, that ſuch- Fruit is Good : The Beaury of 
Juſtice is not Taſted, the Goodneſs of Fruit is not 
known by Reaſon, the Goods of the Body deſerve nor 
the application of a Mind, which God has made only 
for himſelf ; rhe Mind then muſt receive ſuch kind of 
Goods, by a fhorrt and Inconteſtable Proof of Senfſa- 
tion, without examining any further : Stones are im- 
proper for Nouriſhmenr, Experience proves it, and 
Tafte alone will convince all Men of it. 

' Pleaſure and Pain are therefore Natural and Indu- 
birable Characters of Good and Evil, I confeſs it, bur 
"is for ſuch things only, as in their own Nature are 
neither good nor bad, nor can be known for ſuch, by 
a clear and diſtinct Knowledge ; and 'tis only for ſuch 
things, thar, being below the Mind of Man, can nei- 
ther Reward nor Puniſh it: In fine, 'tis for ſuch 
things only, as are unworthy the Application of the 
Mind ; and about which, God being unwilling our 
Mind ſhould be imploy'd, inclines us ro them only by 
a certain Initint ; I mean, by agreeable or difagree- 
able Senſations. 

Bur as for God, who is only the true Good of the 
Mind, and who only is above ir, who only can Re- 
ward it a thouſand different ways, who 1s only wor- 
thy its Application, and who is not afraid, that thoſe 
that Love him, ſhould nor find him Amiable ; He is 
not content to be lov'd with a Blind Love, or a Love 
of Inſtint, but will be loy'd with a Rational Love, 
and a Love of Choice. 

If the Mind ſaw only thoſe things in Objects, that 
are truly there, with adding other things ro them by 
the Imagination, which really are not, it would find 
much difficulty to Love, or make Ute of them ; ſo 
that jt is, as it were, necellary for them-to appear 
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agreeable, by cauſing Senſations which they have nor,' 


- bur tis not ſo with God, it's ſufficient ro ſee him as 


he is,.to incline us to him, and it is not neceflary that- 
he make uſe of this Inſtinct of Pleaſure, as a kind of 
Artifice, to draw our Love to him, without his deſer- 
ving it. && es 

Hence we muſt conclude, that Adam was not car- 
ried ro the Love of God, and his Duty, by * pre-- 

efſed Pleaſure, becauſe the Knowledge which he 
had ef God, as his Good, and the Joy that he- conti-' 
nually felr, as a neceflary conſequent of ſeeing his: 
Happineſs, in being United to God, might ſuffice to 
keep him ro his Duty, and make him a& more De-* 
ſervingly, than if he had been, as'it were, Derermin'd 
by a prepoſſeſs'd- Pleaſure. Afrer this manner he en- 
Joy'd full Liberty 3 and, perhaps, *rwas in- this Con-' 
dition that the Holy. Scriprure-would Repreſent him 
by theſe Words, God made Man in the beginning,, and 
after having propos 'd by Commandments to him, he left” 
him to himſelf ; that is, without determining him by 
the Senſe of ſome Prepoſleſs'd Pleaſure, only keeping ' 
him cloſe to a clear Light of his Happineſs and Dury. 
Bur Experience hath ſhown the frailty of 4dam, in fo 
Regulated and Happy Efſtare, as that he was in before 
his Fall, to the Shame of Free Will, -and the Glory 
of God alone. ; 

Bur it cannor be ſaid that Adam was inclin'd to ſeek 


after, and make ule of Senſible Things, by an exact: 


Knowledge of the Relation they might have wich his 
Body, for if he had, ire muſt have Examin'd the Con- 
figurations of the parrs of ſome Fruir, with all the 
parts of his own Body, and the Relation reſulting 
from both, to be able to Judge, whether in the heat 
of his Blood, and a thoutand other Ditpofitions of his 
Body, this Fruit would be proper for. his Nouriſh- 
ment 3 'ris plain, that his Mind was intirely imploy'd 


upon things that were unworthy its application, and 


even unprofirably enough, becauſe he was nor long 
preſerv'd after this manner. | 
If we conſider then, that the Mind of Atam was 


not Infinite, we may tafely ſay, that he knew nor all 
the 
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the Properties of Bodies that were abour him, fince 
'tis manifeſt rhar they are Infinite ; and if ir be granted, 
which cannot reaſonably be denyd, that his Mind 
was not made to Examine the Motions and Contign- 
rations of Matter, bur for the Contemplation of God, 
no one can be diſpleasd, if we aſſert, that it was 
biaſs'd and diſorder'd in that time, wherein all things 
ſhould have been perfectly well 'order'd, if he had 
been oblig'd to turn his Mind from the Conſideration 
of the Perfection of his true Good, ro Examine the 
Nature of ſome Fruit for his Nouriſhment. 

Adam then had the ſame Senfarions as we have, 
which ſuggeſted ro him what was neceſlary for his 
Body, without being diverted from God ; he was 
Senſible of Pleaſures as we are, and even of Pains, or 
prepoſleſs'd and indeliberate Averfions, bur theſe Plea» 
ſares and Pains could not Enſlave him, or render him 
Unhappy like us, becauſe that being Abſolute Maſter 
of all the Motions which were excited in his Body, he 
immediately pur a ſtop ro them, if he only wiſh'd 
they mighr ceaſe, and certainly he always wiſh'd ir, in 
reſpect of Pain. How happy had he been, and we 
alſo, if he had done the fame in reſpect of Pleaſure, 
and if he had nor voluntary ſtrayed from the preſence 
of his God, by ſuffering his Mind to be taker up 
with the Beauty, and expected Sweerneſs of the. For- 
bidden Fruit, or, perhaps, with a Preſumptuous Joy 
that was excited in his Soul, at the Confideration of 
his Natural Perfections. 

Bur after he had Sin'd, thoſe Pleaſures which be- 
fore only modeſtly Accoſted him, and thole Pains, 
which withour diſturbing his Felicity, only pur him in 
mind that he might Fall, and become Miſerable, were 
not any longer under his Command, his Senſes and 
Paſſions Revolred againſt him, they became Irregular, 
and made him, like us, a Slave to all Senſible Things. 

Thus the Senſes and Paſſions, do not derive their 
Origination from Sin, bur only the Power they have 
of Tyrannizing over Sinners ; and this Power has nor 
fo much diſorder'd the Senſes, as the Mind and Wil! 
of Men, which ceafing to be ſo ſtrictly united ro God. 
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do not any longer receive that Lighr and Vigour, by 
" which rhey might preſerve their. Liberty and Hap- 
} pinels, | | 
From theſe two ways of Explaining the Diſorders 4 Remedy 
if Sin, . we may eaſily gather, that there are two things for that 
neceflary for our Recovery. _ _ 
The firſt is, Thar we muſt leſſen that Load we fink 2:21 Sin 
under, and which drags rowards Senſible - Goods, . by 43th cauſed 
cantinually Rerrenching our Pleatures, and Morrtify- 7, = Ry 
ipg our Senſualiry with Repentauce and Circumcifion 2þe fornda- 
” of Heart. | | | tion of 
The ſecond is, That we muſt beg the Afliftance ——otar—ony 
God's Grace, and thar: prepoſſeſs'd Delight which "T7 
— Tefus Chriſt hath particularly Merired for- us 3 See the Ex- 
without which, whatever we retrench from that firſt p/ava#10n:- 
load, will till oppreſs us, and however ſmall ir 
is, it will Infallibly draw into Sin and Diſorder. . 
Theſe two things are abſolutely Neceflary for us, 
to begin and perſevere in our Duty ; Reaſon, as we 
have ſhow'd, does perfetly agree with the Goſpel in 
this, and frgm both we learn, that Humility, Selt- 
denial, and the Diminurion of the Power of Sin, are 
neceſſary Preparations for our Recovery, by the Power 
of Grace, and Re-union with God. | 
Bur in our preſcnt State, tho' we are continually 
oblig'd ro ſtrive againſt our Senſes, yer we imuit nor 
thence conclude, that they are ablolutely corrupred 
and deprav'd ; for if we conſider that they are given 
us for the Preſervation of our Bodics,we ſhall find that 
they admirably well perform their Duty, and con- 
duct us, after fo juſt and fairkful a manner, for the 
end we receiv'd rhem,thar it feeins very injurious fo ro 
accuſe them of Corruption and Diſorder ; they to rea- 
dily inform the Soul by Pain and Pleature, by agree- 
able and diſagrecable Scafarions, of whar is neceſſary 
ro be done or omitted, for the Preſervation of Life, 
that we haye little reaſon to ſay, this order and exact- 
neſs is the Contequence of Sin. 2% or ans 
Our Senſes then are not {o deprav as is imagind, Serſ+*, bc 
bur the inward Conſtitution of our Soral ; *ris our Li- 9 27H _ 
berty that is Corrupred ; 'cis not our Senſes, bur our ?;. ob os 
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Will that deceives us, by its precipitate Judgments. 
For Example, when we ſee the Light, 'ris certain thar 
we ſee it 5 when we feel Warmth, we are not de- 
ceiv'd, if we believe we feel ir, whether before or after 
Sin, but we are deceiv'd, when we judge that the 
Hear we feel is out of the Soul thar feels it 5 as ſhall 
be Explained hereafter. 

The Senſes then do not deceive us, . if we make a 
good uſe of our Liberty, and if we accuſtom nor our 
ſelves, upon their account, ro Judge of things with 
too much precipitation 3 bur fince it is very diffi- 
cult ro refrain | —_ it, and we are, as it were, con- 
ftrain'd thereto, becauſe of the ſtrict Union between 
our Soul and Body, I ſhall lay down a Method to 
conduct us in our uſe of them, ſo as to avoid 
Error, 

We muſt exactly obſerve this Rule, Never to Fridge 
by the Senſes, of things as they are in themſelves, but only 
of the Relation that they have between themſelves ; for, 
indeed, they are not given us te know the Truth of 
Things in themſelves, bur only for the Conſervation 


-..of our Body. 


Bur that we may be wholly deliver'd from that 
eafineſs and inclination we have of following our Sen- 
ſes, in a Search after Truth, we ſhall parricularize, in 
the following Chaprers, ſome of the chief, and ge- 
neral Errors which we are liable ro; whence the 
a_—_ of what we have advanc'd, will be more Evi- 
lent. 
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CHAP. VL 


I. Of the Errors of the Sight, in reſpet of Extenſion; 
confider d in it ſelf. Il. An Enumeration of theſe Er- 
rors, as to Inviſible Objets. III. Of the Errors of 
the Sight, concerning Relative Extenſion. 


Q[ght is the firſt, the moſt Noble, and moſt Exten- 
five of all the Senſes, if then they were given 
us for a Diſcovery of Truth, this alone would afliſt 
us more than all the others rogether 3 So that if we 
can deſtroy that Authoriry, which our Eyes have over 
our Reaſon, there's little need of any thing elſe re 
undeceive us, and to create in us a General Difh- 
dence of all our Senſes. 

We ſhall then ſhow, that we muſt nor rely upon 
the Teſtimony of our Sighr, to Judge of the Truth 
of things, as they are in themſelves, bur only ro dit- 
cover what Relation they have to the Preſervation of 
our Body ; thar our Eyes generally deceive in all they 
repreſent to us, in the Greatneſs of Bodies, in their 
Figures and Motions, in Light and Colours, which 
are the only things we ſee ; thar all theſe things are 
not whar they really appear to be ; thar all the World 
is deceiy'd in them, and by this Error led into innu- 
merable others. We ſhall begin with Extenſion, and 
produce thoſe Proofs which incline us to believe, that 
we never ſee any thing as it is. 

We commonly ſee Animals with Microſcopes, much 
leſs than a Grain of Sand, thar is almoſt Inviſible ro 
the raked Eye; * we have even ſeen ſome a thou- 
land times yet leſs. Thete living Aroms walk as well 
as other Animals. Then they have Legs, and Feer, 
and Bones in theſe Legs to uphold rhem, Muſcles to 
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move them, Tendons, and an infinite Number of 14 12, Nov, 
Fibres in each Muſcle ; and laſtly, Blood, or Animal 1668. 
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Spirits, extreamly ſubtile and fine, to fill and contri- 
bure ſuccefiive Motion to theſe Muſcles. It's impoſſi- 
ble, without this, to conceive that they Live, are 
Nouriſh'd, and Tranſport their little Bodies into dif- 


ferent Places, according to the different Impreſſion of , 


Objects ; or, rather, 'tis impoſſible that even thoſe, 
who have employ'd all their Life rime in Anatomy, 
and an Enquiry into Nature, ſhould reprefent the 
number, diverlity, and fineneſs of all the parts where- 
of theſe little Bodies are neceſſarily Compos'd, ro 
make them live, and execute all thoſe things, thar 
we ſee them do. 

The Imagination is loſt and aſtoniſh'd, art the fight 
of ſo ſurprizing a Smallneſs; it cannot apprehend, nor 
rake hold of 1tuch Parts that have no hold for it ; and 
altho' Reaſon convinces us of the Truth of what we 


have ſaid, yet the Senſes and Imagination oppoſe it, ' 


and often compel us ro doubr of it. 

Our Sight is extreamly limited, but we muſt not 
tlimir its Object, the Idea which it gives us of Exren- 
fion hath very narrow Bounds, bur we muſt nor thence 
conclude, that Extenſion hath the ſame Bounds ; it 
1s, doubtleſs, Infinite in one Senſe, and this little part 
of Matter, that is hid from Eyes, 1s capable of con- 
taining a World, in which there are as many things, 
tho' much leſs in Proportion, as in this great World 
we Inhabir. 

The little Animals we ſpoke of, have, perhaps, 
other little Animals, which they devour, that are 
Imperceptible, becauſe of their Stupendious Smallneſs. 
Thar which is a Handworm, in reſpect of us, theſe 
Animals are ſo in reſpect of it ; and, perhaps;there are 
in Nature yet lefler and lefler,ad infnitum, in ſo ſtrange 
a Proportion as this, berwixt a Man and a Handworm. 

We have Evident, and Mathemarical Demonſtra- 
tions, of the infinire Diviſibility of Matter, and this 
is ſufficient to incline us to believe, that there may 
be Anumals leſſer and leſſer, ad Infinitum, altho' our 
Imagination is loſt in the Thought, God made Mat- 
ter only to form Admirable Works thereof, and ſince 


we are certain there are no Particles, whoſe _—_ 
nels 
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neſs is capable of limiting his Power in the formation 
of thoſe little Animals, why do we unreaſonably li- 
mir and diminiſh the Idea we have of an Infinite Crea- 
tor, by meaſuring his Power and Operations by our 
Finite Underſtanding ? 

Experience has already undeceived us in part, by 
ſhewing us Animals a thouſand times leſs than a Hand- 
worm, why would we have them to be the laft and 
leaſt of all? for my parr I ſce no reaſon to imagine 
ir, on the contrary, it's much more probable to be- 
lieve, that there are ſome yet much lefler than thoſe we 
have diſcovered ; for indeed thole lirtle Animals are 
not ſo much wanting for Microſcopes, as Microſcopes 
for them. 

When we examine the * Germ (inthe midſt of Win- * Principle} 
ter) raken out of the Bole of Tulip, either by the 9 Genera» 
Naked Eye, or a Convex Glaſs, we very cafily dit- *'” 
cover leaves in it that will become green, thoſe that 
are to compoſe rhe Flower of the Tulip, that little 
Triangular part which encloſes the Secd, and the ſix 
little Columns which encompals it at the botrom of 
the Tulip ; ſo that we eannor doubt but the Germ: in 
the Bole of the Tulip contains a whole Tulip. 

Ir is reaſonable ro believe the ſame of the Germ of 
a Grain of Muſtard, that of the Kernel of an Apple, 
and generally of all forts of Trees and Plants, al- 
thoagh undilcoverable | by the Naked Eye, nor even 
with a Microſcope 3 and it may be confidently laid, 
that all Trees are contain'd 2 /:ttle in the Germ of 
their Seed. 

It does not appear unreaſonable to think that there 
are an infinite number of Trees 1n one ſingle Germ, 
fince ir does nor only contain the Tree whole Seed it 
ts, bur allo a great number of other Seeds, whick 
may allo include in themſelves new Trees, and new 
Seeds of Trees, which laſt allo may contain other 
Trees and Seeds as fruitfal as the firſt, and thus on 
ed infinitum. So that according to this Opinion, 
which cannot appear impertinent or ridiculous to any, 
bur thole who meaſure the Wonders of the Almighty 
Power of God after the Idea's of their own Senſes 
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and Imaginarions, one might ſay, that in one Kernel only 
of an Apple there might be Apple» Trees, Apples, and 
Seeds of Apple-Trees tor almoſt infinite Ages, in the 
proportion of a perfect Apple-Tree to an Apple-Tree 
11 its Seed 3 and thar Nature does only unfold theſe 
little Trees by adminiftring a ſenfible growth to thar 
which is out of its Seed, and an infanſible, bur real 
growth, proportionable ro their bigneſs, ro thoſe which 
we may conceive to be their Seeds; for we cannot 
doubr but that there may be Bodies ſmail enough 
ro infinuate themſelves in the Fibres of theſe Trees, 
which we may conceive to be their Seeds, and by thar 
means to nourtth them. 

Whar we have ſaid of Plants and their Germs, may 
be allo applied ro Animals, and the Germ of which 
they are produc'd ; We ſee in the Germ of a Tulip's 

* T-- Germ Pole, an entire Tulip 3 * we allo fee in the Germ of a 
er 7% new laid Egg, a Chicken perhaps entirely formed, 


wy . R 
and 74. i Þe 


C7 z . , - 
753n cf 52 Although ir has not been hatch'd. We diſcover Frogs 


E727, 4 in tne Eggs of Frogs, and other Animals beſides, even 


«bl wh! 5n their Germ, upon a Curious Inquifition 3 bur when 
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\.. + the Eyes of the Body can pierce no deeper, the Eyes 
* //.;.>, Pz of the Mind muſt nor be limited, being much more 


P4222 Men and Animals, which ſhall be produc'd rill the 
ji: © * Conſummation of Ages, have probably been produc'd 
* 17. *"4- from the Creation of the World ; I mean, the firſt Fe- 
*' male Animals were'perhaps Creatcd with all thoſe of 
_ rhe fame Species which they have, and ſhall Engender 
631, to rhe end of the World. 

Ve might carry this Thought yer farther, and poſ- 
fibly with much Reafon and Truth, bur we think it 
nor {aſe ro ſearch roo deep into the Works of God, 
which are altogether infinite 3 rot only our Senſes and 
im:gination are limited in their Comprehenſion, but 
oily the pure Mind wholly difengag'd from Marter, 
is 190 grols and feeble to penetrate into the leaſt of his 
Vorlks, *tis loft and difiipated, dazled and affrighted 
at the fghr of what we call an Atome, according t0 
the Langnage of rhe Senſes ; bur the pure Mind has 
always ' this' advantage abzye the Imagination and 

Senſes, 


1022498 cxrended. We ſuppole rhen, thar all the Bodies ef 
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Senſes, that it knows its own weaknels, and the great- 
neſs of God ; thar it perceives the infinity in which ir 
is loſt, whereas our Imagination and Sentes debaſe 
the Works of God, and raiſe in us a fooliſh Coniidence, 
which blindly precipitates us into Error. Our Eycs 
beger in us no Idea of all theſe things that we diſcover 
by Microſcopes or by Reaſon ; we ſee no leſs a Bady 
with our Eyes than a Worm in the Skin or a Mite, 
the half of which is nothing, if compar'd with our 
ſelves : A Mite is but as a Marthemarick Point in reipect 
of us, ir canner be divided, but it mutt be annjl;- 
lated ; Our Sighr then does nor repreſent Extention to 
us, As It 1s in it ſelf, bur according to whar it is in pro- 
portion to our Body, and becaule the half of a Mire 
bears no proportion to-our Body, and can neither pro- 
fit nor injure it, rherefore we can't ſee ir, 

Bur if our Eyes were made as Microſcopes, or ra- 
ther, if they were as ſmall as thoſe of Hand-worms 
or Mirtcs, we ſhould judge otherwiſe of the magnitude 


of Bodies, for withour doubr rheſe little Animals have 


Eyes qualified ro fee all that is about them, as alſo 
their own Body in a much larger proportion than we 
ſee it, if nor they would not receive thote ijmpreitions 
thar are neceflary for the preſervation of themſelves, 


and then their Eyes would be wholly aicleis, 


To explain thele things thoroughly, we mr: con- 
ſider, that our own Eyes are indeed nothing clfe bur 
Natural Spectacles, rhat their Huimours produce rhe 
lame Effect, as the Glaſſes in Spectacles, and thar ac - 
cording to the Figure of the Chryſtalne Humonr, 
and its diftance from rhe Rerina, we ſee Objects very 
difterently ; infomuch, that we are certain” there arc 
nut two Men in the World,who fee things #1 the ſame 
bignels, unleis their Eyes were in all reſpects alike, 

This is a Propofition that muſt be received by a!l 
thoie that ſtudy Opricks, vi. That Equidiſtant Ob- 
jects appear ſo much the greater, by how much the 
Image of them is painted greater in the inward part 
of the Eye. Now 'tis certain, that thoſe Eyes whoje 
Cryſtaline Humour is more Convex,have lefler Images 
gepuned in 'em, in proportion to their Cunvexiry ; 
D 3 Tile 
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Thoſe then who are the neareſt fighred, having the 
Chryſtaline Humour more Convex, ſee Objects in a 
lefſer proportion than old Men who have occafion for 
Spectacles in Reading, or thoſe who have common 
Convexity, and fee very well at a diſtance, 

All theſe things are eafily demonſtrated Geometri- 
cally, and if they were not commonly known, we 
ſhould inf the longer upon rhem ; bur becauſe many 
have treated upon theſe Matters, thoſe that would be 
berter inform'd are defir'd to conſult Authors upon ir. 

Since *tis certain thar there are not rwo Men in the 


" commonly the * ſame Perſon ſees the ſame things . 


greater with one Eye than another ; 'is plain that we 
are not to truſt ro the proportion of things which our 
Eyes repreſent to us, we muſt rather conſult our Rea- 
fon, which proves, that we cannot determine the ab- 
ſolute bigneſs of Bodies that are about us, nor whar 
Idea we ought ro have of the Extenſion of a Foot 
Square, or of that of our own Body, fo as thar this 
Idea ſhould truly repreſent ir ro us ; for Reaſon rells 
us, that the leaft of all Bodies, confider'd in it elf, 
would nor be little, fince it is compos'd of an infinite 
number of parts, out of every one of which God 
could form a World, which would be bur as a Point 
in reſpect of all the reſt joined rogether. Thus the 
Mind of Man is incapable of forming an Idea great 
enough to comprehend the leaſt Exrenfion in the 
World fince it 1s limited, but the Idea of Marter is 
infinite. Ir is true, the Mind can very near apprehend 
the proportions,that are betwixt theſe Infinites whercof 
the World is Compos'd, that one, for Inſtance, 1s the 
double of another, that a * Toife contains 6 Feer, 
yet we cannot form an Idea thar repreſents whar theſe 
things are in themſelves. 

__ Ve'll ſuppoſe, that the Mind is ſuſceptible of thoſe 
Idea's, which are equal ro, or which meaſure the Ex- 
tenſion of Bodies rhat we ſce, for it would be very 
difficult ro perſwade Men to the contrary ; Let us 
examine then what may be concluded from this Sap- 
p2firion ; This doubtleſs, that God does nor deceive 
| us; 
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us, that he has not given us Eyes hike Convex Glaſſes 
to enlarge or diminith Objects, therefore we muſt be- 
lieve that our Eyes repreſents things as they are. 

It is true God never deceives us, bur we often des» 
ceive our ſelves in judging of things with' roo much 
precipitation; for we often judge that Objects, whereof 
we have Idea's, do exift, and rhar they pertectly re- 
ſemble our Idea's ; yer i frequently happens, that the 
Objects are cither unlike our Idea's,or elſe have noExi- 
{tence at all : ſo that if we have an Idea of any thing, 
ir does not follow from thence, thar ſuch a thing exiſts, 
much leſs, that ir ſhould wholly reſemble rhe Idea we 
have of ir; for altho' God produces in us ſuch a ſen- 
ſible Idea of Magnirude, when a Toz/e is before our 
Eyes, it follows not from rhence, that this Tozfe hath 
only the Extention. which by rhis Idea is repreſented 
to us, For, firlt, all Men have not the Senlible Idea 
of rhis Toiſe, tince all have nor their Eyes diſpos'd af- 
ter the ſame manner. Secondly, even the ſame Per- 
ſon has nor the ſame Senſible Idea thereof, when it is 
ſeen with one Eye, and then with rhe orher, as we 
Inſtanc'd before. Laſtly, it ofren happens that the 
ſame Perſon, hath very different Idea's of the fame 
Objects ar different times, according as he believes 
them to be nearer, or farther off him; which ſhall 
be elſewhere Explain'd, 'Tis then an unreaſonable 
Prejudice, ro believe that we ſee Bodies according 
in their juſt bigneſs, for our Eyes being only given 
us for the Preſervation of onr Body, they very well 
diſcharge their Office, when they cauſe rhoſe Idea's 
of Objects in us, thar are proportionate ro the big- 
neſs of ir, But rhar we may the better comprehene 
how we ought to Judge of the Extenſion of Bodies, 
in Relation ro the Teſtimony of our Eyes, let us 
imagine, thar God had creared a Heaven, and ar. 
Earth, of a Portion of Matrer as little as a Hand 
Ball ; and Men, upon this Earth, in the fame Pro- 
portions with rthole in aur Great World : Theſe little 
Men would ſee one another, and the parts of their 
own Bodies, as alſo the little Animals, which would 
be capable of incommoading them, cr elte their Eycs 
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would be uſeleſs as to their Preſervation. Upon this 
Suppoſition it is Evident, that theſe little Men would 
have Idea's, as to the bigneſs of Bodies, very diffe- 
rent from thoſe thar we have of them, ſince they 
would have Relation ro their Little World, which, 
tho' as a Ball, in reſpect of ours, they would look 
upon as ſurrounded with infinite Spaces, ſuch as 
we imagine about ours. | 

Or, if it may more eaſily be conceiv'd, ler us ſup- 
poſe that God had made a World infinitely greater 
than ours, ſo that this New World ſhould be, in re- 
ſpect of ours, as ours was in compariſon of that which 
we ſuppos'd before. Let us alſo ſuppoſe, that God 
had oblerv'd the ſame Proportion, in all the Parts of 
this New World, as he had done in ours ; Ir's mani- 
feſt, that the Men of this laſt World would be great- 
er than is the Space berwixt our Earth, and the moſt 
diſtant Stars that we ſee ; this being ſuppos'd, if they 
had the ſame Idea of the Extenſion of Bodies as we 
have, they could not diſtinguiſh even ſome parts of 
their own Body, and weuld ſee ſome others of pro- 
digious greatneſs: So that 'tis ridiculous to think, 
that they would ſee things of the ſame bigneſs as we 
ſee them. 

"Tis evident, from theſe rwo Suppoſitions, that the 
Men of the Great, or Little World, would have very 
different Notions, about the greatneſs of Bodies, ro 
what we have, ſuppoſing only, that their Eyes gave 
them Idea's of the Objects, that were about them, 
proportionably in bigneſs to their own Bodics 3 Now 
if theſe Men, were much aflur'd, upon the Teftimony 
of their own Eyes, thar Bodies were as big as they 
{aw them, it's evident they would be deceiv'd, and 
no body can doubr of it ; Fer, it's certain, they would 
have full as much reaſon as we, to defend their Opi- 
nion, let us therefore, at leaſt, by the Example of 
this Error, apprehend our ſelves ro be very uncer- 
rain of rhe greatneſs of thoſe Bodies that we ſee, and 
thar all we can know by fight, is the proportion thar 
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only ro diſcern thoſe rhings that may either Profir, or 
Injure us. 

But Men do not only truſt their Eyes in Judging 
of Vifible, bur alſo of Invifible Objects ; they 
even conclude, that nothing exifts which they ſee 
not,thus arrogating to their Sight a certain infinite per- 
ſpicaciry. 'Tis this which hinders them from knowing 
the true Cauſes of many Natural Effects : If they ar- 
tribute them to certain Faculties, and imaginary Qua- 
liries, the common Reaſon is, becauſe they do nor ſee 
the real ones, which conſiſt in the different Configu- 
rations of theſe Bodies, 

For Example, They ſee not the Particles of Air 
and Flame, much leſs thoſe of Light, or of other Mar- 
ter yet more Subtile ; and this inclines them ro bes 
lieve they do not exiſt, or art leaft, ro judge they have 
neither Power nor Action 3 they have recourſe to 
occult Qualities, or imaginary Faculties, to explain 
all the etfects whereof theſe imperceprible Particles 
are the Natural Cauſe. 

They chooſe rather to have recourſe to the Hor- 
rour-of a Vacuum, for explaining the Elevation of the 
Water in Pumps, than to the Weighr of the Air 3 ro 
the Qualities of the Moon, for the Flux and Reflux 
of the Sea, than to the preſſure of the Air which en- 
virons the Earth; to attractive Faculties in the Sun, 
for the Elevation of Vapours, than to the Simple Mo- 
tion or Impulfion, caus'd by the parts of Subtile Mat- 
ter, which are continually diſpers'd by the Sun. 

They look npon that as an Impertinent Opinion, 
which has recourſe to Fleſh and Blood, to ſolve the 
Motions of Animals, their Habits, or the Cor- 
poreal Memory of Man, which is owning, in parr, ro 
this, that they conceive the Brain to be very little, and 
conſequently, inſufficient to conſerve the traces of an 
almoſt infinite number of things, which are there ; 
they are willing to believe, tho? they know not how 
to conceive it, that Beaſts have a cerrain Soul which is 
neither Body nor Mind ; as alſo, that there are Qua- 
lities, and Intentional Species, to ſolve the Hahbirs and 
Memory of Men, and ſuch other like things, af which 
they have no particular Notion in their Minds, It 
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ir would take up too much time to enumerate the 
Errors which this prejudice begers in us, almoſt all 
the Errors in Phyſicks are owing to it, and whoever 
attenrively confiders it, will be amaz'd therear. 

Altho' I'm unwilling to inſiſt much upon this head, 
yer I can't bur take notice of the Contempr which 
Men commonly have for Inſedts, and other little Ani- 
mals, which are generated, as they ſay, -out of Cor- 
rupred Matter 3 this is an unjuſt Contempt, which is 
founded only upon the Ignorance of the thing delpis'd, 
and rhe prejudices already mentiond. Fhere is no- 
thing Contemprible in Nature, all the Works of 
God are worthy our reſpect and admiration, eſpecially 
if we conſider the admirable ways by which God 
makes and preſerves them. The leaſt Flies are as per- 
fect Animals as the biggeſt Creatures, the proportion 
of their Members is as Juſt as thoſe of the others, and 
it even ſeems, that God has given them more Orna- 
menrs to recompence the littleneſs of their Bodies ; they 
have Crowns, Helmets, and other Curioſities, on their 
Heads, which ourdo the moſt Luxuriant Fancies of 
Men ; and I may confidently aver, that they *who 
have never ſeen any thing bur with their naked Eye, 
have never beheld any thing ſo fine, ſo exadt, and 
even ſo magnificent, in the Houſes of the greateſt 
Princes, as what we diſcover with Microſcopes upon 
the Head of a filly Fly. 

Ir's rrue, theſe things are very ſmall, bur yer the 
more ſurprizing, becauſe there are ſo many Beauties 
crouded in ſo ſmall a Space, and altho' they are very 
common, yet they are not the lefs valuable, nor leſs 
perfect in themſelves ; on the contrary, the Wifdom 
of God is more apparent, who hath wich ſo much 
Magpnificence and Profufion, perform'd almoſt an in- 
fi1re number of Miracles in Creating them. 

Nevertheleſs, our Sight reaches not theſe Beauries, 
bur makes us deſpiſe the Works of God, fo worthy our 
admiration; and becauſe theſe Animals are little, in 
compariſon of our Bodies, it makes us confider them 
as abſolutely lirtle and contemprible, becauſe of their 
tm: llneſs, as if Bodies could be little in GR 
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Let us then endeavour to diſtruſt the Impreflions 
of our Senſes, in Judging abour the bigneſs of Bedies 5 
and when we ſay, for Example, that a Bird is little, 
let us not abſolutely underſtand ir ro be ſo, becauſe 
nothing is either great or little in it ſelf, Even a 
Bird is great, in compariſon of a Fly, bur little in re- 
ſpect of our Bodies, bur ir does nor follow thar it is 
ſo abſolurely, for our Body 1s nor the Standard Mea- 
ſure of other Bodies, it's bur very ſmall in relation ro 
the Earth, and thar in relation to the Circle, which 
the Sun or the Earth deſcribes, one abour the other, 
and this Circle, in compariſon of the Space berwixr 
us and the fixr Stars 3 and thus we may ſtill imagine 
Spaces larger and larger, ad Infinitum. 

Bur we muſt nor think rhar our Senſes give us the 


"nl. Of the 


juſt proportion that Bodies have to one another, for Error of ou 


_ exaCtnels is not efſenrial ro Senſible Knowledge, which 


is only uſeful for the Preſervation of Life : Ir's true, 
we know preciſely enough the proportion that Bodies 
have one with another, if they be near us, but we 
know little of the proportion thar diſtant Bodies have, 
becauſe they have little relation to our Body. The 
Idea of bigneſs which we have at the fight of ſome 
Body, diminiſhes in proportion, to the condition thar 
this Body is in of hurting us, and this Idea is pre- 
ſently enlarg'd as Bodics approach us, or rather, as 
the relation they have with our Body, encreaſes. 
Laſtly, this Relation wholly ceafcs, I mcan, if any 
Body is ſo little, or diſtant from us, that it cannot 
hurr us, we have no more any Senſation of it. So 
that by the Eye, we may ſomerimes judge very near 
of the proportion that ſome Bodics have with ours, 
as alſo, of thar they have among themſelves, bur we 
muſt never believe them ro be of rthar bigneſs which 
they appear to us. 

Our Eyes, for Example, repreſent the Sun and 
Moon abour rhe bigneſs of one or two Feet over, but 
we mult not imagine, as Epicurus and Lucretins did, 
that they are really of this bigneſs ; the Moon appears 
much grearer to the Sighr than the fix'd Stars, rho' 
Ir's certain, that in compariſon of them, ir is very _ 
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Thus, likewiſe, we ſee every day, upon the Earth, 

two or more things, whoſe bigneſs we cannot truly 
diſcover, becaule it's neceflary to have their true 
diſtance before we Judge of them, which is very diffi { 

cult ro know. c 

* We have the ſame trouble to make a certain Judg- r 
| ment of the Proportion of two Bodies, which are C 
t 

c 


cloſe to us, rhey muſt be raken in our hands, and 
compar*d rogether ; and after all, we frequently re- 

main doubtful about them. This is evident, when 

we would examine two pieces of Money, which are 
almoſt equal, for then we are oblig'd ro place them 1 
one upon anather, to try, by a ſurer way than the 
bare fight, whether they are equal or not. Hence 
we conclude, thar our fight does not only deceive us, | 
in reſpect of the bigneſs of Bodies, as they are in 
themſelves, but alſo in the Proportion which they 

have when compar'd together. 


» CHAP. VII. 


[0h . I. Of the Errors of Sight, in reſpe& of Figures, Il. Ve 
i, have no Knowledge of the leaſt Things. III. The 
Knowledge we have of the greateſt Things is not exatt. 
IV. An Explication of certain Natural Fudgments | 
which keep us from being deceiv'd. V. That theſe 
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[8 '  wery Fudgments deceive us in particular | Occur- 
74.08 FOnces, 

"mn F.Of th: B- Oo UR Sight deceives us leſs in the Repreſentation 

! rors ofSight of Figures, than of all other things, becaule a 

| concerning Figure, conlider'd in it (elf, is ablolurely nothing, and 


Egures, becanſe irs Nature conſiſts only in the Relation that 
is berwixt the Parts which rerminate fome Space, 
and a Point which is conceiv'd in this Space, and 
which may be call'd, as in a Circle, the Centre of 
the Figure 3 yet we ate decciy'd a thouſand ways in 

| Figures, 
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Figures, aud we have never any exact Knowledge of 
them by the Senſes. 

We ſhall now prove, that our Sight reaches not all 11. 7hat we 
fort of Extenſion, bur that only which hath a very have wo 
conſiderable Relation with our Body ; and for this £*9wleage 

: 6 of the ſmall 
reaton, we fee nor all rhe parts of the leaſt Animals, 7# ching:. 
or thoſe thar compoſe hard or liquid Bodies. So 
that being unable to perceive all theſe Parts, becauſe 
of their {mallneſs, ir follows, that we cannot perceive 
their Figures, fince the Figure of a Body is only the 
Term rhat limits it. There are then an intinite 
number of Figures, and even of the greateſt, which 
our Eyes diſcover not to us, and therefore they incline 
the Mind, which relies roo much upon their Capa= 
ciouſneſs, and which does not ſufficiently examine 
things, to believe that theſe Figures do nor Exiſt, 

As for Bodies, that ace accommodared ro our Sight, 111. 7h at the 
which are very few in number in compariſon of Knowledge 
others, we diſcover their Figure very near, bur we 7 _— 
never know it exactly by the Senſes, we can't even _ —- 
be afſur'd, by the Sight, whether a Circle or a 
Square, Which are two of the moſt Simple Figures, 
are not an Ellipſe or a Parallelogram, altho' we had 
theſe Figures in our Hands, and as near our Eyes as 
we pleas'd. 

Moreover, we can't cxattly diſtinguiſh whether a 
Line is right or nor ; eſpecially, if ir be pretty long, 
we muſt have a Rule for thar. Burt why 2 We know 
not whether the Rule ir ſelf is ſuch as we ſuppoſe ir 
ſhould be, and we cannor abſolutely afure our ſelves 
rhercof: Yer without the Knowledge of a Line, ano- 
ther Figure can never be known, as is evident to all 
that know what Figures are. 

This is whar may in general be ſaid of Figures rhar 
are in our Hands, and before our Eyes, bur if they 
are ſuppoſed at a diſtance from us, now great a 
Change ihould we find in the Projetion rhey make 
upon the bottom of our Eyes 2 I'm unwilling to de- 

{cribe them here, rhey are eafily Learn'd in any Book 
of Oprticks, or by examining Figures in Picture : 
For firce Pairrcrs tre oblig'd ro change them almoſt 
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every where thar they may appear Natural, and to 
Paint, for Example, Circles like Ellipſes, 'tis an In- 
fallible Mark of our Errors, in ſeeing Objects which 
are not Painted ; bur theſe Errors are corrected by 
new Senſations, which may be look'd upon as a kind 
of Natural Fudgments, and which might be call'd the 
Judgments of the Senſes. 
W. 41x. When we behold a Cube, for Example, *tis cer- 
plication of tain that all the fides, or Images of equal bigneſs with 
certain Na- them, are never Projected on the botrom of our Eyes, 
_ Juag- Gre the Image of every one of theſe fides which is 
F , , k . 
which Painted upon the Retina, or Opric Nerve, is exactly 
= x; likea Cube Painted in Perſpective ; nevertheleſs, we 
9 ErM0. fee them all cqual, and are nor deceiv'd. 
Now it may be aid, that this happens by a kind of 
Judgment which we make Naturally, v:z. that the 
molt diſtant Faces of a Cube muft nor Project ſuch 
great Images, upon the bottom of the Eye, as thoſe 
Faces which are nearer, as the Senſes only Perceive, 
bur never Judge, to ſpeak properly : *Tis certain 
that this Judgment is nothing but a compounded 
—_ which conſequently may be ſometimes 
alle. 
V. That However, that which is nothing elſe bur Senſation 
theſe Fudg. 11 us, may be confider'd in reſpe&t of the Author of 
Tents d:- Nature, who excites it in us as a kind of Judgment. 
Sos paves I ſpeak ſometimes of Senfations as of Natural Judg- 
cular Oc- ments, becauſe this way of ſpeaking ſerves to give 
c#rrxces: a teaſon of Things, as may be ſeen here, in the Ninth 
Chaprer rowards the end, and in many other pla- 
CCS. 
Alrho' theſe Judgments, which I have ſpoke of, arc 
uſeful to correct our Senſes very many ways, and 
- That without them we ſhould very frequently be de- 
ceiy'd, yet they are alſo occaſions of Error. For In- 
ſtance, It it happens that we ſee the top of a high 
Steeple, behind a great Wall or a Mountain, it will 
appear very near to us, and yery lirtle, but if after- 
wards we ſhould ſee ir, at the fame diſtance, yer 
with many Fields and Houſes betwixr,* it would, 
doubtleſs, appear the greater, andat afarther diſtance, 
altho”, 
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altho?, in each Station, the Projection of the Rays of 
the Spire, or its Image, which is Painted ar the bor- 
tom of our Eyes, would be altogether the ſame. 

Now, it may be faid, thar we {ce it greater, be- 
cauſe of a Judgment that we Naturally make, viz. 
thar ſince there is ſo much Land berwixt us and the 
Steeple, ir muſt be further, and conſequently 
greater. 

Bur on the contrary, if we ſaw no Fields betwixt 
us and the Steeple, altho* we even knew there were 
many, and that it was a great way oft, which is very 
remarkable, it would always appear very near, and 
very lirtle, as I have faid. And it may alſo be fup- 
pos'd, that this is done by a Natural Judgment of our 
Soul, which thus ſees this Spire, becauſe ir Judges it 
abour five or fix hundred paces diſtant ; for, common- 
ly, our Imagination does not repreſent a greater di- 
ſtance, between Objeas and us, if it be nor aflitted 
by a Senſible view of other interjacent Objects, be- 
yond which it can yet imagine farther. 


'Tis for this caule, thar when the Moon Riſes or $5, cy, gep 
Sers, we ſee it greater, than whey it is elevated above Chaprer 7o- 
the Horizon, for when it is very high, we ſee no 7/4 the 


Objects berwixr it and us, whole greatnels we knyw, 
to Judge of that of the Moon, by comparing them ro- 
gether ; but when it is near Setting, we ſee betwixt 
it and us many Fields, whoſe breadth we know very 
near, and ſo we Judge it at a greater diſtance, be- 
cauſe we ee it at a greater. 

Ir's obſervable, that when the Moon is Riſen above 
our Heads, altho' our reaſon aſſures us that it is at 
a very great diſtance, yer it ſeems tro us to be very 
little, and very near; for, indeed, theſe Natural 
Judgments of Sighr, are only built upon the Percep- 
tions of the ſame Sight, and Reaſon cannot correct 
them : So that they very often deceive us, in cauling 
us ro form free Judgments, which perfectly agree 
with them ; for when we Judge by our Sentes, we 
are always deceiv'd, but we are neyer decciv'd when 
we conceive,» for a Body only Inſtructs a5 a Body, 
bur God always teaches us Truth, as I fhall how 
hereafter, 4 nee 
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Theſe falſe Judgments deceive us, not only as ra 
the diſtance and bigneſs of Bodies, but alſo in making 
us ſee their Figure other than ir is : We ſee, for Ex- 
ample, the Sun and Moon, and other Spherical Ba- 
dies, very diſtant, as if they were Plains and Circles, 
becauſe, ar this grear diſtance, we cannot diſtinguiſh 
whether the oppoſite part is nearer to us than the 
others; and, becauſe of this, we Judge it ar an equal 
diſtance. *Tis for the ſame reaſon, we Judge that all 
the Stars, and the blue which appears in the Heaven, 
are at the ſame diſtance, and, as ir were, a perfectly 
Convex Vault, becauſe our Mind ſuppoſes an Equa- 
lity where ir ſees no Inequality, altho* it ought not 
poſitively ro conclude but where it ſees evidently. 

I ſhall not rarry here, ro Explain rt large the Er- 
rors of the Sight, as to the Figures of Bodies, be- 
cauſe any Book of Optics will ſave me that Labour : 
This Science, indeed, does only ſhow how the Eyes 
are deceiv'd, and all irs direQion confiſts bur in help- 
ing us to make thoſe Natural Judgments we have 
ſpoke of, at ſuch rime as we ought nor to make them 3; 
and this may be done after ſo many ways, that there 
is not one Figure in the World which may not be 
Painted after a thouſand different manners, ſo as thar 
the Sight will Infallibly be deceiv'd thereby. Bur this 
15 not a place to Explain theſe things thorowly : what 
has been ſaid, is ſufficient to ſhow, that we muſt nor 
truſt ro our Eyes, when they repreſent the Figure of 
Bodies to us, altho' we are nor fo ſubject ro be de- 
cciv'd by Figures as other things. 


* Chap, VIII. A Search after Truth; 
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the 'T. That our Eyes do not inform 16 of the greatneſs or ſwift* 


alt -_ neſs of Motion conſider d in it ſelf. 1l. That duration, 
all | hich 4; neceſſary to be wr to know what Motion 
"a &, us unknown. III, Examples of the Errors of Sight a 
-_  #n reſpeft of Motion and Reſt. Ky 
not : W+- 
WE have diſcover'd the principal and moſt general 4” 
Ee 5 Errors of the Sight abour the Extenſion of Fi- W' 
be- + gures, we muſt now correc thoſe in which ir deceives Ki Þ 
ar : |} us about the Morion of Martter ; and this will not be Wi 
yes _, a very difficult performance, after what we have ſaid it 
Ip- + about Extenſion ; for there is ſo great a relation be- 
ve Iwixt theſe two things, thar if we are deceiv*'d abour 


n ; the bigneſs of Bodies, we muſt unayoidably be de- 
ere | ceiv'd in their Motion. 


be Bur tro offer nothing except what is clear and di- 
hat  .iRtinct, we muſt firſt rake away the Equivocation of 
his the -word Moron ; for this Term commonly fignifics 
hat two things, the firſt is a certain power that 1s 1ima« 
Nor gin'd in a moy'd Body, which is the Cauſe of its Mo- 

of | - Tion:3 the ſecond is a continual removal of a Body 
de- that is departing from, or approaching to another, that 


is, conſider'd as in a State of Reſt. 

When we ſay, for Inſtance, that a Bowle hath com- 

municated its Morion to another, the word Motzcn 1s 

;here taken in the firſt ſignification, bur if ir be ſaid 

ſimply, that a Boul is in Morion, it 1s taken 1n the 

ſecond Senſe. And indeed this rerm Motion ſignifies 

_ both the 'Cauſe and Effect rogerher, which yet are in 
themſelves rwo different things. 

They ſeem ro me to be in rhe groſſeſt and moſt dan= 
gerous Error concerning force, who attrribure to it Mo- 
tion, and rhe tranſportation of Bodies ; theiz fine terms 
p of Nature, and impreſſed. Qualities, ſeen to me to be 
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Sce the 3d 

Chapter of falfly Learn'd, and impious Libertines, as may be 
he Sccond <2 bus chis Gr pl 

Parr, 6.1, Very ecafily proved 3 but this 15 not a fit place to rreat 

of this force which moves Bodies, 1t is nor viable, 

and I am here ſpeaking: only of rhe Errors of our 

Eycs,: though I will nor omit it where it 1s neceſlary. 

Morion taken in the ſecond ſenſe, and tor the re 

moving of Bodies which is diſtant one from anether, 


is ſomething thar is viſible, and a fir Subject for this 


Chapter. | 

T. T-at oww HT have, I rhink, in the Sixrh Chaprer, demonſtrartet 
Ee; a 10? that our Sight does nor diſtinguiſh the Magnitude 
truly in- , . d 

firm us o Bodies among themſelves, bur only in reſpect to the 
th: grcar- proportion they have one to another, and parricularh 
Fer ; ours. From whence I conclude alſo, that we can 
of Merion or know the true and abſolure greatnels of thei 
con/idered Motions, viz. of their Swiftneſs, or Slownels 5 bu 
in xt ſelf. only the proportion theſe Motions have one to anorher, 


and chiefly with thar which generally happens tro ou: 
Bodies, which I prove thus : 

It is certain that we cannor judge of the grearneh 

— of the Motion of a Body, bur by the lengrh and 

ſpace that the ſame Body has run through'; fo tha 


fince our Eyes do not diſcover to us the true Length, 


of the Space the Body paſſes, ir follows, that they 
cannot diſcover the true greatneſs of this Motion to 
US. | 
This Proof is only a Conſequence of whar I have 
ſaid of Exrenſion, and is evident from what I have 
there demonſtrated ; but here is one that depends 
upon no previous Suppoſitions 3 I ſay then, that al- 
rhough we cou'd certainly know the true greatneſs 
of the Space it paſſed, it wou'd nor from thence fol: 
low, that we cou'a know that of its Motion. 
v hr were The greatneſs or ſwiftneſs of Motion includes two . 
2::c4 ir ne- things. The firſt is the removing of a Body from one 
mate BY place ro another, as from Pars ro Se. Germains 3 the 
ſecond 1s the time thar is neceffary to remove ir in ; 


T1. That the 


A:[couring 

or preg Now it is nor. ſufficient to be exactly affur'd how | 
w_ 14 %- much ſpace there is between Parr and St. Germans, | 
roo to know if a Man went thither by a- quick or ſlow 
Sf, Motion ; 
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Motion ; bur it is allo neceffary tro know how much 
time he ſpent in going thither. I grant then thar the 
true Length of this way is known, but abſolutely deny 
that we can exactly know by Sight,or any arher way 


whatſoever, the tune he was in going ; and the true 


greatneſs of duration. 

It is evident, that at cettain times one houf 
appears as long as four, and on the contrary, at ano=» 
ther time, four hours will paſs inſenſibly. As for In- 


' ſtance, when we are filld with Joy, the time ſeems 


ſhorr, becanſe it paſſes without our thinking of ir 5 
bat when we are oppreſt with grief, or ſuffer any 
pain, the days then ſeem as long as whole years : The 
reaſon of it is, that then the Mind is tired with its 


; dutation, becauſe it is rroubleſome to ir, as if it ap- 
; plied. ir ſelf rherero the more for knowing it betrer 3 
: and fo it thinks it longer than when ir is taken up 
' with Joy, or ſome agreeable Imploy, which makes 
! It as it were, go out of it ſelf to poſſeſs the Object of 


its Joy 3 for even asa Perſon thinks a Picture ſomuch 


| the larger, as he cunliders more attentively the leaſt 
; things that are repreſented therein ; or, as we ſhall 
| think the Head of a Fly very great, if we diſtinguiſh 
| all the parts thereof with a Microſcope. Thus the 


Mind thinks its duration ſo much the greater, as it 
conſiders it with more attention, and is ſenſible of all 
the parts thereof. 

So that I doubt not bur God can, after ſuch a man- 
rr, apply our Minds to the parrs of Duration, by pro- 
ducing in us a great number of Senſations in a very 
little time, as that an hour may appear as long as many 
Ages for, in fine, there is not an Inſtant in Durarion, 
as there is notan Atome in Bodies, and even as the leaft 
particle of Matter may be fivided ad infinitum, fo 
we may likewiſe atlign leſs and lets parts of Duration 
to Infinity, as may eafily be demonſtrared. If there- 
fore the Mind was arrentive to theſe little parts of 
Duration, by ſuch Senſations as leave ſome Traces in 
the Brain, which it can remember, it wou'd think 
it wichout doubx wuch longer then they orherwile ap” 


pear to be, 
E 2 Bar 


MT. Example 
of the Error 
of our Eyes 
about the 
Motion or 
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But indeed the uſe of Watches ſufficiently proye 
that we have no exact knowledge of Duration, and 
thar is as much as I require ; for as we cannot know 
the greatneſs of Motion 1n it ſelf, fo we can no more 
know that of Duration, as we have ſhew'd : It fol- 
lows then, that if we cannor exactly know the abſo- 
lure greatneſs of Duration, we cannot preciſely un- 
derſtand the abſolute greatneſs of Motion. 

Bur becauſe we may know ſome proportions of 
Durarions, or of the times one to another, we may 
alio know ſotne proportions that Motions bear to one 
another, even as we can know that the Solar year is 
longer thay the Lunar ; thus we may alſo know that 
a Cannon Buller moves faſter than a Bomb z ſo thar if 
the uſe of our Eyes is not to diſtinguiſh the abſolute 
greatneſs of Morion, yer by their help we can know | 
very near the relative greatneſs, that is, the proportion 
which one Motion bears to another ; and this is all rhar 
is neceſſary to be known for the preſervation of eur 
Bodies. 

There are many Occurrences in which we clearly 
know that our Sighr deceives us about the Motion of - 
Bodies ; Ir frequently happens, that thoſe which ap- 
pear to move, do not move, and on the contrary, thoſe | 
which ſecm to be in reſt,are in motion ; for Example, 
when we {it in a Veſſel thar Sails very faſt and very 
ſteadily, diſtant Fields and Towns appear to move, 
and the Veſſel to ſtand ſtill, 

Thus if a Man were plac'd in the Planet Mars, he 
would judge by his Sighr that the Sun, Earth, and 
the other Planets, with all the fix'd Stars, revolve 
abour him once in abour 24 or 25 hours, in which 
time Mars turas round upon his own Axis, yer the 
Sun, Earth, and Stars do not turn abour this Planer, 
fo thar this Man would ſee things as in morion which 
mov'd not, and would believe himſelf to be in reſt 
whilft he was in motion. 

I will nor ſtay ro explain here, how the Man fit- 


ting in the Veſſel might correct the Error of his Eyes, | 
and how he, whom we have ſuppos'd in the Planer 


Mars, would obſtinartely perfiſt in his Error ; becauſe 
it 
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prove FS it 1s very eafie ro know the reaſon thereof, eſpe- 
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cially if we ſhould reflect upon what would hap- 

en to a Man ſleeping in a Veſſel, and who being 
ſuddenly awaked, and looking about him ſhould only 
ſee the top of the Maſt of fome pther Veſſel coming 
towards him, certainly if he ſaw no Sails filld with 
Wind, no Seamap at Work, and perceiv'd no agita- 
tion of his Veſſel, nor any thing elſe of this nature, 
he would abſolurely doubr whether of the rwo Vel- 
ſels were in Motion, in vain would he Conſult his 


' Eyes, and even his Reaſon, ro diſcover 'where the 


Morion lay. 
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CHAP. IX. 


'A Continuation of the ſame Subjeft. T, 4 General Proof 
of the Errors of our Sight about Motion. II. That 3t's 
neceſſary to know the diſtance of Objets, w judge of 
the ſwiftneſs of their Motion III: An Examination 
of Means to know their diſtances, 


Ake this General Proof of all the Errors we are 
+ liableto, in reſpect of Motion, 


[ 


/ 


which I ſuppoſe ar a conſiderable diſtance from 4, 1 
ſay that though the Object remains immovable it C, 


he may believe it as diſtant as D, or as near him as B: | 
and though rhe Object ſhould recede ro D, or ap-_ 


proach to B, he might believe it immovable in C ; 
on the contrary, although ir approach towards B, he 
may believe it immovable in C, or receding towards 
D ; And althqugh rhe Object advances from C, ro E, 
H, G or K, he may believe that it's only moy'd from 
C to 
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C to F, or 1; On the contrary, although the Object 
were remov'd from C to For 1, he might believe rhar 
it was mov'd to E, or H, or elſe to G or K. Bur if 
rhe Object be moy'd in a line equally diitant from 
the Beholder, thar is by a Circumterence, whole Center 
ſhuuld be the Eye of the Behalder, although the Ob- 
ject move from C to P, he may believe that ir moves 
only from B tro ©; and on the contrary, if it moves 
from B ro O, he may believe it moves from C to &. 

If beyond the Object C, there be another Object 
M which he believes inn:ovable, although ir moves 
towards N ; or if C moves more {lowly towards F, 
than M towards N, it will appear to move towards 
Y, and on the contrary, if, ©c. 

It's eyident that the Proot of all theſe Propaſitians, I[. That it 
except the laſt, in which there's no difficulty, depends C_—_ 
only upon one thing, that is, we can't always make aij#ance of 
a certain Judgment of the diſtance of Objects, and 2%jeFs to 
if ſo, ir follows, that we cannor know whether C js FM of 
adyanc'd towards D, or whether ir approaches to- 7he Mirog. 
wards B; and thus alſo of the other Propotitions, 

Now to ſee whether the Judgments we form abour 
the diſtance of Objects are certain, we are only to 
examine the Means we are to make ule of in judg- 
ing ; and if theſe Means are uncertain, we Cannot 1II, 4y Exa- 
judge infallibly. there are many .of them, and rhey mation of 
mutt be explain'd. | | _ AVanns 
The firſt, the moſt general, and ſometimes the wo cares 
moſt cerrain way, that we have to judge of th2 di- of 06j. &+. 
ſtance of Objeds, is, rhe Angte, which rhe Rays of * 7-* Soul 
our Eycs make, whoſe point of Concurrence is, or pon Rage 
meaſures, the Object ; When this Angle is very great, he 7r.ig- 
we {ce the Object very near ; on the contraty, when ents that 
It 1s very little, we fee it yery diſtant ; And the go 
Change which Lappens in the Situation of our Eyes, fe Nan 
according to the Changes of this Angle, 1s the 1neans ral Judg- 
whereof our * Soul makes ufe, to judge of the di- Ro mw 
ſtance or nearneis of Objects ; tor even as a blind <xdogg Yo, 
Man, who ſhou'd have in his Hands wo ſtreighr only ſpeak 
Sticks, whole length he did nor know, might by a *#- an i 
kind of Natural Geometry, judge very.near of the NE” 
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diſtance of ſome Body, in touching it with the 
end of theſe rwo Sticks, by the diſpoſition and 
d:ftance of his hands: So it may be faid, 
that the Soul Judges of the diſtance of an Ob- 
ject by the . dilpoſirion of irs Eyes, which is nor the 
tame, when the Angle by which he ſees, is ſometimes 
greater, and ſometimes leſs, when the Object is 
nearer, and when it is farther off, 

We ſhall be eafily perſwaded of this, if we take the 
pains ro make this very ealie Experiment : Hang a 
Ring upon a Thread with rhe edge rowards you, or 
clic thruſt one Stick into the Earth, and rake another 
in your Hand, which ſhall be crooked at the end, go 
back rwo or three ſteps from the Ring or the Stick, 
wink with one Eye, and try to put the Stick in your 
Hand through the Ring, or to rouch the other in the 
Ground traverſly, about the height of your Eyes ; 
you will he ſurpriz'd, not to be able ro do that once 
in an hundred times, which you believe is fo cafie to 
be done. Now if you even lay by the Stick, and ar- 
remprt to put your Finger into the Ring, hanging with 
the edge rowards you, you will tind it difficulr alt ho 
you were juſt ar it. 

Bur ir muſt be well obſerv'd, that what T have ſaid 
abour putting a crooked Stick through a Ring, or 
rouching another Stick traverſly, will not hold, if the 
Eye be in a right Line with the opening of the Ring, 
for then there would be no difficulty in it 5 bur ir 
would be eafier ro effcct it with one Eye ſhut, than 
with both the Eyes open, becaule that would guide us, 

Now it may be ſaid, that the difficulty which is 
found in hitting the hole of the Ring rrayerſly, with 
bur one Eye open, is owing to this, that the Eye be- 
ing ſhur, the Angle, which I have ſpoken of, is un- 
knawn ; for to know the bigneſs of the Angle ar the 
Eye, it 1s nor ſufficient to know the lengrh of the Baſc, 
and one of the Angles ar the Baſe, (unleſs rhe ather be 
right) but we muſt alſo know rhe other Angle art the 
Baſe, or the length of one of the ſides, which can'r 
exactly be known, bur by opening the other Eye : 
And thys rhe Soul cannor make uſe of its Natural 
[i-qmetry,to Judge of the diftance of the Ring, The 
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The diſpolition of rhe Eyes, which accompanies 
the Angle, form'd by the Viſual Rays thar meer in the 
Object, is then one of the beſt, and moſt Univerſal 
Methods, which the Soul makes uſe of, ro Judge of the 
diſtance of Things : If this Angle then, does nor ad- 
mit-of any Senfible Change, when the Object is near, 
if we approach to it, or recede from ir ; it will follow 
that the Method is falſe, and rhar the Soul cannor 
maks uſe of ir, to Judge of the diſtance of thar 
Object. 

Now 'tis very eaſie to know, that this Angle 
changes remarkably, when an Object that is bur one 
Foot from our Eyes, is remov'd to four ; if it be ons 
ly remov'd from four to eight, the change is much 
leſs ſenſible, it from eight ro twelve, 'ris ſtill leſs ; 
if from a thouſand to a hundred thouſand, *cis yer leſs. 
Laſtly, the change will be wholly inſenſible, if the 
Object were remov'd into the Imaginary Spaces ; fo 
that if there were a conſiderable Space berwixr A and 
C, the Soul could not, by this means, know whether 
the Object is nearer ro B or D. 

"Tis for this reaſon, that we ſee the Sun and Moon 
as if they were wrapt up in Clouds, altho they are 
extreamly diſtant behind rhem, and that we Natural- 
ly believe all the Stars are at an equal diſtance, and 
that the Comets are fix'd, or almoſt withour any mo- 
tion, towards the latter end of their Courle : As allo, 
that they wholly diflipate after ſome Months, becaule 
they remove from us, in very near a right Line, to our 
Eyes, and loſe themſelves in the great Spaces, whence 
they return not till after many Years, or even after 
many Apes. 


To explain the ſecond way, which the Soul makes 74, j:cou4 
uſe of, ro Judge of the diſtance of Objects, we muſt wayofJudg- 


know, that *tis abſolutely neceffary that the Figure of 
the Eye be different, according to the different diſtance 
of the Objects thar we ſee 3 for when a Man ſees an 
Object near him, it's neceflary that his Eyes were 
more extended than if the Object were farther off, 
becauſe, that to the end the Rays of this Objedt may 
meet upon the Optic Nerve, {which is neceflary for 
Viſion) 
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Viſion) the diſtance between this Nerve and the 
Chryſtaline Humour, muſt be the greater. 

It is true, that if the Chryſtaline Humour became 
more Convex, when the Object is near, ir would 
have rhe ſame effect as if the Eye was more extended ; 
bur ir's incredible,” that the Chryſtaline Hamour can 
ealily change its Convexity, and yer, on the other 
lide, we have a very ſentible Proof, that the Eye is 
extended, or drawn out in length : for Anatomy 
teaches us, that there are Muſckes which encompaſs 
the middle of rhe Eye, and that one may perceive the 
Effort of thele Muſcles ip compreſfling, or extending 
ir when any Object is to be ſeen very near. 

Burt 'ris not neceffary ro know here, 2frer what man- 
ner this is done, 1t's enough that 1t happens from rhe 
change of the Eye, whether it be, than. the Muſcles, 
that environ it, compreſs it, or whether the little 
Nerves, that an{wer to the C:/zary Ligaments, which 
keep the Chryitaline Humour ſuſpended among the 
other Humours of the Eye, do relax, to encreale the 
C:nvexity of the Eye, or contract themſelves ro di- 
rail 2/h it. 

For, in fine, the change which happens, be it what 
it will, is only to cauſe, that the Rays of Objects 
may exactly mcer together juſt upon the Optic Nerve. 
Now 'tis manifeſt, thar when the Object is five hun- 
dred Paces, or ten thoutand Leagues diſtant, we ſee 
ir with the ſame diſpotirion of the Eye, without any 
ſenſible change in the Muſcles which encompatls it, or 
in the Nerves which anſwer to the Cil:ary Ligaments 
of the Chryltaline Humour ; and the Rays of Objects 
meer very exactly upon the Retina, or Optic Nerve. 
"Thus the Soul wquld Judge that Objects, ten thou- 
ſand, or a hundred thoutand Leagnes diftanr, are on+ 
ly five or fix hundred Paccs off, it it Judg'd only of 
zheir diſtance by the difpoſition of the Eyes, which I 
have ſpoken of. | 

However, 'tis certain rhat the Saul makes uſe of 
this means when the Objcct is near : If, for Example, 
an Object is bur halt a Foot from us, we diſtinguiſh 
well cnough its diltance, by the diſpoſition of the 
Muſcles, 
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Muſcles. which compreſs our Eyes, ſo as to extend 
them a little 3 and even this diſpotition 1s painful : If 
the Object is ar the diſtance of two Foor, we yer di- 
ſtinguiſh it, becauſe the diſpoſition of the Muſcles is a 
little ſenſible, alrho ir is not any longer painful, bur 
if we remove the Object ro.ſome contiderable diſtance, 
this diſpoſition of the Muſcles becomes fo inſentible, 
thar ir does nor in the leaſt affiſt us in Judging of the 
diſtance of the Object. 

Theſe are two Means that the Soul uſes to Judge 
of the diſtance of Objects, which are very uſeleſs 
when the Objedt is five or fix hundred Paces diſtant 
from us ; and which, alſo, are not certain, altho the 
Object were nearer. 


The third Means conſiſts in the bigneſs of theImage, The third 
which is Painted ar the bottom of rhe Eye, and which Means to 
repreſents the Objects as we ſee them. *Tis granted, a 4 of 


thar rhis Image diminiſhes in proportion to the diſtance Qbj-&:. 


of rhe Object, bur by how much rhe Object, thar 
changes its diftances removes farther off, by ſo much 
is the diminution leſs ſenfible : For when an Object is 
ar ſome reaſonable diſtance, ſuppoſe five or ſix hun- 
dred Paces, more or lets, in propurtion ro its magni- 
rude, there ariſes very confiderable alterations in irs 
Elongation, without any ſenſible change in the Image 
which repreſents it, as is caſfie to be ſhowed. Thus, 
alſo, this third Means has the fame defect as the two 
preceding. 
' Ir may be further obſerv'd, rhat the Soul judges 
nor of diftant Objects, whoſe Image is Painted very 
{mall upon the Rerina. For Example, when I ſee a 
Man, or a Tree, at the diſtance of a hftidred Paces, or 
elſe many Stars in the Heavens, I judge not that the 
Man is more diſtant than the Tree, or thar little Stars 
are farther off than the great ones, altho the Images 
of the Man, and little Stars, are Painred leſs upon 
the Retina than the Tree, or the grear Stars. 
Moreover, the bigneſs of the Object muſt be known 
to judge near of its diſtance ; and'becaule 1 know that 
a Houſe is greater than a Man, altho” rhe Image 
thereof be-leſs than thatof a Man, yer I do not _ 
et ore 
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fore judge it nearer, imagine the ſame of the Stars, 
our Eyes repreſenting them all ar the ſame diſtance, 
alcho it be very reaſonable to believe ſome more di- 
fant from us rhan others. Thus there are an Infinity 
of Objects, whoſe diſtance we cannot know, ſince 
there's an Infinity of them whoſe greatneſs we are ig- 
norant of. 

We alſo Judge of rhe diſtance of the Object, by rhe 
power whereby ir acts upon our Eyes, becauſe a di- 
{tant one acts more weakly than another ; alſo by the 
diſtinction and clearneſs of the Image which is form'd 
in the Eye 3 becauſe, when an Object is diſtant, its 
neceſſary that the Eye-ſight dilate, and conſequently, 
the Rays meer together a little confuſedly : Hence ic 
is, that Objects which are bur a lirtle diſtinct, or 
ſuch as we ſee confuſedly appear diſtant from us; and 
on the contrary, clear and diſtinct Objects appear ro 
be near us. Ir's evident enough, thar theſe laſt means 
are not proper to Judge of the diſtance of Objects 
with any certainty : I ſhall nor inſiſt upon the laſt of 
all, which is that that helps the Imagination, and 
which eaſily carries the Soul to Judge of very diſtant 
Objects. 

The ſixth. and principle Means conſiſts in this, That 
the Eye does not exhibir to the Soul an Object by ir 


Tuaze of the ſelf, and diſtin&t from orhers, bur alſo all Objects ly- 


A'ftance of 


Brates. 


ing betwixrus and thar, which we conſider, 

When, for Example, we look upon a diſtant 
Steeple, we commonly ſee, at the ſame time, many in- 
rerjacent Fields and Houſes, and becauſe we judge 
of the diftance of theſe Fields and Houſes, and ſee the 
Stceple is.beydnd them, we judge alſo rhar it is very 
diſtant, and alſo greater, than if we faw it alone : 
However, the Image thereof, which is traced at the 
bortom of our Eye, is always of an equal bigneſs, 
whether there are Fields and Houſes berwixt us or 
not, provided we fee it at an equal diſtance, which 
is ſuppos'd. Thus we judge of the bigneſs of Objects 
by their imagin'd diſtance, and the Bodies betwixt us 
and che Object do much aflift our Imagination in it, 
even as we judge of Duration, or the lengh of Ros 
aites 
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after ſome Action done by the remembrance of a con- 
feſs'd Series of Things, which we have done, or of 
Thoughts which we have ſucceffively had after this 
Action, for 'tis all theſe Thoughts and Actions which 
have ſucceeded one another, thar afliſt our Mind in 
jadging of the length or duration of ſome Time ; or, 
rather, a confus'd remembrance of all the fſiicceffive 
Thoughts about the ſame thing, is nothing elſe bur 
our Jndgment. of Duration, even as a confus'd fighr 
of the Fields, which are bertwixr us and the Steeple, 
is the ſame thing as our Judgment of the diſtance 
thereof. 

Hence *tis eafie to know, the true Reaſon why rhe 
Moon appears greater when it riſes, than when ir is 
much elevated aboye the Horizon, for when it riſes it 


appears many Leagues diſtant from us, and even be- 


yond the Senſible Horizon, or the Earth which ter- 
Mminates our fight, whereas we judge it' ro be bur 
abour half a League from us, or ſeven or eight times 
as high as our Houſes, when it is moſt elevated above 
the Horizon. Thus we judge ir much greater when 
it is near the Horizon, than when tir 15 very diſtanr 
from ir, becauſe we imagine ir much more diſtanr 
from us, when it riſes, than when is it very high. 

Ir's true, there are a great many Philoſophers, who 
attribute whar I have ſaid ro the Vapours which riſe 
out of the Earth : I agree with them, rhat Vapours, 
refracting the Rays of Objects, make them appear the 
greater, I know there are more Vapours betwixt ns 
and the Moon, when it riſes, than when it is rifen 
very high, and conſequently, it muſt appear fome- 
thing greater, than if.ir were always equally diſtant 
from us : However, ir cannot be ſaid rhar rhis re- 
fraction of the Rays of the Moon, is the cauſe of rheſe 
apparent Changes of its greatneſs, for this refraction 
hinders nor, bur that the Image which 1s traced in the 

© bottom of our Eyes, art the rifing of the Moon, is nor 

leſs than thar which is form'd there when ir has been 
riſen a conſiderable time. - 

Aſtronomers, which Meaſure the Diameters of rhe 


Planets, obſerve, that that of the Moon grows larger 
1a 
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in proportion to its diſtance. from the Horizon, and 
conſequently, in proportion to its appearing leſs to us ; 
ſo that the Diameter of the Image, Painted ar the 
bottom of our Eyes, is lefſer when we lee it greater, 
Indeed, when the Moon ariles, it's more diſtant from 
us, by the Semi-diameter of the Earth, than when ir is 
perpendicularly over our Head, which is the reaſon 
that its Diameter is greater than when ir ariſes above 
the Horizon, becauſe then it approaches to us. 

Thar then, which is the cauſe of our ſeeing it 
greater when ir riſes, is not the refraction of its Rays, 
made by the Vapours coming our of the 'Farth, fince 
the Image, which is form'd by theſe Rays, is then leſs, 
bur ir is the Natural Judgment thar we make of its 
diſtance, becauſe ir appears beyond the. Earth, which 
we ſee very diſtant from us, as was explain'd before, 
and I'm ſurpriz'd that Philoſophers ſhould look upon 
the reaſon of this appearance, and deceit of our Eyes, 
to be more. difficult ro find our, than the greareſk 
Equations of Algebra. Yo 

This means of Judging of the diſtance of any Ob- 
jet, by the Knowledge of the diſtance of Things, 
lying betwixt us and it, is of great uſe ro us, when 
the other ways, which I have ſpoken of, fail us, for 
by this we can Judge, that certain Objects are diſtanr 
from us many Leagues, which we cafmor by any of 
the others, however, if we Examine, we ſhall find 
many defects in it. 

For, firſt, this way ſerves only to Judge of Objects 
which are upon the Earth, and bur very rarely, and 
for the moſt, very unprofitably, of Things thar are in 
the Air, or in the Heavens. Secondly, we can't make 
uſe of it upon the Earth, bur in things that are a very 


few Leagues diftant from us. And thirdly, we muſt 


be afur*'d, that there are berwixr us and the Object, 
neither Vallies, Mountains, or any ſuch thing, which 
hinders us from making uſe of this means. Laſtly, 
I believe there are non? who have not had Experi- 
ence enpugh, in this ſubject, to be perſwaded that it 
is extreamly difficult, ro make a certain Judgment of 
the diitance of Objects, by a ſenible view of Things 
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larg'd roo much already upon this head, 

'Thefe are the Meany by which we Judge of the 
diſtance of Obje&s, we have oblerv'd confiderable de- 
fedts in them, and may conclude, that the Judgments 
which are form'd npon them muſt be very uncertatn. 

Hence I can eafily ſhow the Truth of the Propofi- 
tions which I have advanced. I have ſuppos'd the 
Object ar * C, conſiderable diftanr from A, then ir 
may by many fteps advance towards D or B, with- 
out my knowing it, ſince I have no certain means 
to judge of its diſtance 3 it may even be ſuppos'd ro 
recede towards D, when ?tis imagin'd to approach to- 
wards B, becauſe the Image of the Object is ſome- 
times Painted greater upon rhe Opric Nerves, whether 
becauſe the Aig, which is berwixt the Object and the 
Eye, cauſes a greater refraction one time than anc- 
ther, or whether it happens, ſometunes, from the little 
tremblings of this Nerve; or, laſtly, whether the Im- 
preflion which the imperfect uniting of rhe Rays, up- 
on the Optic Nerve, are difpers'd and communicated 
to the parts which ought not ro be affected with them, 
for it may happen from maty different Cauſes. Thus 
the Image of the ſame Objects, being enlarg'd on 
theſe occaſions, inclines the Soul to believe the Object 
is near : Suppoſe as much be ſaid abour the other Pro- 
polirions. 

Before I conclude this Chapter, I muſt obſerve, 
that it much concerns us, for the preſ:rvation of our 
Life, ro know well the Motion and Reſt of Bodies, 
in proportion to their vearneſs to us ; and rhar it fig- 
nities little, to have an exact Knowledge of the Trurh 
of theſe Things, when they are remov'd ro a great 
diſtance from us. This will evidently ſhow, that 
what I have advanc'd in general abour all the Senſes, 
as that they do not help us ro the Knowledge of 
Fhings, bur in reſpect ro the preſervation of our Bo- 
dy, and not according to what they are in themſelves, 
is exactly reue in this caſe ; ſince we hive a more 
exat Knowledge of the Motion, or Xeit of Bodies, 

'in proportion to their neanets ; and whecn we coud 
examine 
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examine by the Senſes, than when they are ſo diſtant? 
Thar the Relation they have to our Bodies ceaſes, as 
when they are five or ſix hundred Paces from us, if 
they are of an ordinary bigneſs, and even nearer than 
thar if they are leſs; or, in fine, farther off, if rhey 
are greater, 


CHAP. RX. 
Of Errors about Senſible Qualities. 


]. A diſtinftion of Soul and Body. II. An Explication 


of the Organs of the Senſes. IIl. To what part of 
the Body the Soul is immediately United, IV. How 
Objcts att upon Bodies. V. How upon the Soul ; 
with Reaſons why the Soul does not perceive the Mo- 
tions of the Fibres of the Body. VI. Four things 
which are Confounded in every Senſation, 


WE have ſeen in the preceding Chaprers, that rhe 

Judgments we form by theſe means of our Eyes, 
about Extenſion, Figure and Morion, are never 
exactly rrue ; yet, we muſt confeſs, they are nor ab- 
ſolurely falſe, they include, ar leaſt, this Truth, 
Thar Extenſjon, Figure and Motion, whatever they 
are, are without us. 

It's true, we often ſee things which are not, -and 
which never were 3 and we oughrt-not-ro conclude, 
that a thing 1s withour us, from hence only, that we 
ſec it withour us; there is no neceſſary connexion be- 
twecn an Idea thar is preſented ro the Mind of .Man, 
and rhe Exiſtence of a thing which this Idea repre- 
ſents. Thar which happens to thoſe who ſleep, or are 
delirious, ſufficiently proves this ; however, we can 
ordinarily be aſſur'd, that Exrtenfion, Figures and 
{orions, which we ſee, are without us : Thele are 
x nor 
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" not meer imaginary things, they are real ; and we 


"are not deceiv'd if we believe they have a real Exi- _ 


' about the Extenfion, Figures, and Motions of Bodies, 


ſtence, and which is independant of our Mind, though 
ir's very * difficult ro prove it. 
It is then evident, that the Judgments we make 


#® Se the 
Explana« 
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contain ſome Truth ; bur the ſame cannot be ſaid of 


/ thoſe things that belong to oy Colours, Sapors, 


' Odours, and all other ſenſible 


valities ; for Trurh 


15 never to be found there, as we have thown before. 


We do not here diſtinguiſh Lighr from Colours, 
becauſe we believe they are nor very different, nor 
can be ſeparately explain'd. We ſhall be oblig'd ro 
ſpeak of other ſenſible Qualities in General art the 
ſame rime thar we treat of theſe rwo, becauſe they 


> tight be explaind from the ſame Principles. We 


* ought to be very attentive to the things that follow, 


£ 
* 


for they are of the moſt important Conſequence, and 


| much more uleful than thoſe things we have yer 


ſpoken of. 


I ſuppoſe firſt, thar the Reader has made ſome Re- DiſtinFion 
flexion upon the two * Idea's which are found in our þ hrgeor ug 


' Soul, one which repreſents the Body to us, and the * 7 yere ca8 


| by the poſitive Acrribures which they include 3 in a 


other the Mind ; thar he is able ro diſtinguiſh rhem J1dea, every 
Shing tha 
word, that he be well perſuaded that Extention 1s nts omg | 
different from Thoughr. Or elſe, I ſuppole him to 04je# of 
have Read and Confider'd ſome Places of Sr. Auguſtin, *ht Minds 
as the 1oth Chapt. of the 10th Book of the Trinity, the 

4th and 14th Chap. of the Book of the Quanrity of the 

Soul, or the Meditations of Deſcartes, etpecially that 

which reſpects the DiſtinCtion of rhe Soul and Body 3. 

Or, laſtly, the Sixth Diſcourſe of M. de Cordemoy, di 
diſcernement de Pame & du Corps. 

I ſuppoſe alſo, that he knows the Anatomy of the no payiice- 
Organs of the Senſes, and thar they are compos'd of r:on of the 
ſmall Branches, which have their ' Original in the Og 
middle of the Brain, whence they diſperſe themſelves *** 
through all rhe Members of Senſation, and that at 
laſt, without any interruption, rerminate at the Ex- 
treme parts of the Body ; That whilſt we are Awake 
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or in Health, one of their Extremities cannot be 
mov'd bur the other is alſo mov'd, becauſe of their 

erperual Intenſion ; juft as an extended Cord cannat 
be mov'd in one part, withour communicating motion 
ro another. 


The Reader mult alſo know, that theſe little Strings | 


or Branches, may be affected afrer rwo ways, either 
ar the end, which is art the extremity of the Body, 
or at thar which is in the Brain ; If thele little Strings 
are ſhaken by the Action of External Bodies upon 
them, and this Motion 1s not communicated to the 
Brain, as it often happens in ſleep, then the Mind re- 
ceives no new Senſation by that Action ; bur if theſe 
Strings are mov'd in the Brain by the Courſe of the 
Animal Spirits, or by ſome other Cauſe, the Soul 
perceives ſomething, although the parrs of theſe Strings, 
which are our of the Brain, and which are diſpers'd 
through all the parts of our Bodies, be in perfect reſt, 
as 1t often happens in ſleep. 

It is not amiſs to obſerve here by the by, how Ex- 
perience teaches us, that we do ſometimes feel pain in 
fuch parts of our Bodies as have been cur off, be- 


of the Brain Cauſe the Strings of the Brain which belong to thoſe 


where the 
Strings of 
the Organs 


reſpective parts being ſhaken after the ſame manner 
as if they were effcctually hurt, the Soul feels a very 


of the Senſes real Pain in theſe Imaginary Parts 3 Now all theſe 


2040, 


IV. An Ex- 
ermple how 
Obze 5 af. 
fees Bates. 


things ſhew viſibly, that the Soul immediately reſides 
in that part of the Brain where all the Organs of 
Senſe meet ; I mean, it perceives all rhe Changes, 
which paſs there by means of Objects which Cauſe, 
or have bcen accuſtom'd ro Cauſe them 3 and pet- 
ceives nothing thar pafles out of this part, bur by the 


interpoſition of the Fibres which terminate there; | 


This Poſition being well conceiv'd, it will nor be 
very difficult ro ſhew how Senſation is made, which 
mutt be explain'd by ſome Example. 

When I thruſt the Point of a Needle into my Hand, 
this Point removes and ſeparates the Fibres of the 
Fleti, the Fibres are continued from this place ro tic 


Brain, and when one ſleeps they are exrended enough 
not to be ſhaken, unleſs rhoſe of the Brain be alſo 


ſhaken ; 
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ſhaken ; it foows, rhen thar the Extremiries of theſe 
Fibres which are in the Brain are alſo moved. If 
the Motion of the Fibres in my Hand is moderate, 
that of the Fibres of the Bratn will be fo alſo; and 
if che Motion 1s violent to break ſomething upon my 
Hand, it. will be much ftronger and more violent in 
the Brain. 

Thus alſo, if I come near the Fire, the ſmall parts 


 of-Woad, which it <ontinually, in great number, and 


with-wmuch violence, diſperſcs, (as may be prov'd by 
Reaſon, though our Sight fails us in it) ſhake theſe 
Fibres, and cemmunicate a part of their Motion ; If 
this Motion, I ſay, is moderare, that of the extremity 


of the Fibres of the Brain which anſwer to the Hand, 
' will be moderate ; bur if this Motion 1s violent 
; enough in the Hand to ſeparate fome parts, as it hap- 


ns when a Man burns, the Motton of the Inrernal! 


Fibres of rhe Brain will be proportionably more v1o- 


lent. This is what happens to our Body when Objects 
Act upon it ; We muſt now conſider what happens to 
the Soul. 


Ic retides principally, if I may be permitted ro fay v. 7;- -- 
ſo, in this part of the Brain where all the Strings of ff? that 


our Nerves meet together, 'tis placed there ro che- ; 
riſh and conſerve all the parts of our Body, and con- 
ſequently it's neceſlary that it be advertis'd of all the 
Changes which happen thereto, and thar it can di- / 
ſtinguiſh rhole which are Conformable ro rhe Conſti- 
turion of its Body from the others, becauſe it would 
be very uleleſs ro know *em abſolutely, and without 
any relation ro its Body. Since therefore 3!! rheſc 
Changes of our Fibres, which have no other rea! Exi- 
ſtence but in the Morions which commonly diffcr only 
as ro the more or /efs, it's neceſſary that the Soul look 
upon 'em as Changes effentially different ; for although 
in themſelves they differ bur lirtle, yer we muſt al- 
ways conhider em as eſſentially differcnt in reſpedt of £ 
the prefervation of the Body. 

Motion, for Example, which canſcs _ very 
often differs bur a little from that which cauſes Tiril- 
lation, it is not neceffary thar there be an Effential + 
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difference berween theſe two Motions ; bur it's ne- 
ceſfary that rhere be an Eflential difference between 


Tirillarion and Pain, which theſe rwo Motions caule in 


the Squl ; for the ſhaking of the Fibres which accom- 
panies Titillation, informs the Soul of the good Cor 
itirution of it's Budy, that there is power enough to 
re{iit the impreſſion of the Object, and thar it muſt 
not «apprehend it ſelf hurt ; bur rhe Motion which 
accomp.nies Pain being a lirtle more violent, is &@ 
pable of breaking ſome Fibre of the Body, and the 
Soul muſt be adyertis'd by ſome diſagreeable Senſa 
rion to take care thereof 3 Thus, although the Mortons 
which pals in the Body difter only as to more or leſs, 


berween themtclves, yet if they are confider'd in re 
ſpe&t to the pretervation of our Life, it may be ſaid 


that they differ eſſentially. 

Hence our Soul is ſenſible only of the Action of 
Objects upon the Fibres of our Fleſh ; ir would be f 
no ule at all to it ro know them, nor could ir receive 


from them ſufficient light, to judge whether the 


things about us were capable of deſtroying or che 
riſing the Oeconony of our Body ; bur it perceives 
ir ſelf rouch'd by theſe Senſations which differ effen- 
rially ; and preciſely oblerving the Qualities of Ob- 
jets. as they ſtand related ro rhe Bady, they make it 
ro perceive very diſtinctly whether or no theſe Objects 
are capable of hurting ir. 

Betides this, we muſt conſider, that if the Soul 
only perceives that which paſſes in its Hand, when 
buror ; if it only ſees the Motion and Separation of 
ſome Fibres, it would not be art all concern'd, and it 
might even ſometimes our of Fancy and Caprice tak? 
a farisfaCtion in ir, like thoſe Madmen thar divert 
rms by breaking cvery thing to pieces in thei 

ory. : 

Or elic, even as a Priſoner would not be uneaſie to 
ſce one demoliſh the Walls that confin'd him, but 
would even rejoyce in hopes of being deliver'd very 


foon ; ſo if we only perceive the ſeparation of the 
p:rts of our Body. when we are burnt, or reccive | 


«ny hurt, we ſhould ſoon be perſuaded that our Hap: 
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pineſs is not confin'd in the Body, which rather ob- 
{trucs ir, and therefore we ſhould be very glad to tre 
--ir deftroy d, | 

Hence it is obſervable, that the Author of the 

Union of our Soul and Body hath, with great Wit- 
'dom, ordain'd; that we ſhould be ſentible of pain, 
'when rhere happens a change to the Body which is 
; capable of hurting it ; as when a Needle pierces the 
Fleſh, or Fire ſeparates ſome parts thereof, and thaxs 
:we ſhould be ſenfible of Tirillation or an agreeable 

Heat when theſe Motions are moderated ; withour 

perceiving either the truth of what paſſes in our 

Body, or the Motions' of theſe Fibres of which we 
| have already ſpoke. 

* Firſt; Becauſe in perceiving Pain and Pleaſure 
: which differ otherwiſe than in the more and le(s, we 

' more ealily diſtinguiſh Objects which are the occaſion 
of them ; Secondly, becauſe rhis way of informing 
- us, whether we ought ro ume or {ſeparate from Bodies 
: which are about us, is more ſhort, and does leſs im- 

ploy the Capacity of the Mind which was made for 

Ged. Laſtly, Becauſe Pain and Pleaſure being Mo- 

difications of the Soul, which it perceives by means 
of irs Body, and which affect more than the know- 
' ledge of Motion or ſome Fibres, which belong there- 
to, this obliges the Mind ro be much concern'd, and 
ſtrengthens the Union berwixt the Soul and Body of 

Man : From all this it is evident, that our Senſes were 
- not given us rg reach us truth, bur for the preſerva= 

tion of our Body. 

What we have faid of Titillation and of Pain muſt 
be generally underſtood of all other Senſations, as 
will be better ſeen hereafter ; We began with theie 
rwo Senſations rather than with otk-rs, becaule they 
are more lively, and help us ro cunceive more {ei 
fibly what was ro be ſaid. 

It is now very eafily ſhewn how we fall into an 
Infiniry of Errors avur Light and Colours, and ge- 
nerally abovr all ſenſible Quyaliries, Coid, Hear, Q- 
dovrs, Sapors, Sound, Pain, Titi!lation, &c. And 
jf I would ſtay to pariicularize evcry one belonging 
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things 
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confounded 
zn every 
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to every Object of the Senſes, whoke years would 
not ſuffice ro enumerate them, becaule they are al- 
moſt infinite, I ſhall therefore content my {elf to ſpeak 
of 'em in General. 

In almoſt all Senfations there aro four different 
things which are confounded, becaule they are done 
all rogerher, and as it were in an Inſtant, and this is 
the Principle of all the other Errors of our Senſes, 

The firſt is the A#z02 of the Object ; thar is, in 
Hear, for Example, the Impulfion or Agiration of 
the Particles of Wood againſt the Fibres of the 
Hand. 

The ſecond is the Paſſion of the Organ of Senſe, 


that is, the Agitarion of the Fibres of the Hand 


caus'd by that of the Particles of Fire, which Agi- 
ration is communicated to the Brain, becauſe orher- 
wiſe the Soul would perceive nothing, 


The third is the Paſſion, Senſation, ar Perceprion | 


of the Soul, that is, what every one feels who is near 
the Fire. 

Tne. fourth is the Fudgment that the Soul makes, 
as to that which is in the Hand or 1n the Fire: Now 
this Judgment is Natural, or rather it is a Com- 
pounded Senfarion : Bur this Senſation, or-this Natu- 
ral Judgmenr,is almoſt always follow'd by another free 
Judgment, which the Soul 1s ſo accuſtom'd to, that 
1t can ſcarce refrain from it, 7 

Thele four things are very difterent, as may be 
ſhewed, however Men do not carefully diſtinguiſh 
them, bur are inclin'd to confound them by reaſon of 
the ſtrict union berwixr rhe. Soul and Body, which 
hinders us from ſeparating the Properties of Martrer 
from thoſe of rhe Mind. | 

Yer it is eafie for any Man to know, that of 'thele 
four things which paſs in us when we perceive ſome 
Object, the rwo firtt are proper to the Body, and rhe 
rwo laſt ro the Soul, provided he confider a little the 
Nirure of rhe Soul and Body as he ought ro do,which I 
have ſuppos'd 3 Bur theſe things muſt be explain'd in 
Particulars. | | 
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CHAP. XI. 


j1 Of the Error we are ſubjeF to in reſpeR of the Aion 
of Objets upon the External Fibres of otir Senſes. 
I. The Cauſe of that Error, JI. An ObjeFion and 
Anſwer, 


_ | 
hoy 


Tv. this and the. three following Chapters we ſhall 


Treat of theſe Four Things which are confounded 
' and raken for pure Senſation ; and ſhall only in ge- 
' neral explain the Errors we are ſubject ro ;. becaule, 
'3f we ſhould enter into particulars, it would be 
endlels. Yet, I do nor doubr, bur I may ſo afiiſt the 


{ Mind of ſuch as will ſeriouſly Meditate upon whar 


ſhall be ſaid, as to make them capable of diſcovering 
with great facility all the Errors that are cauſed from 
our Senſes ; bur ir will be requiſite then, rhar they 
ſhou'd think with ſome application both upon the pre- 
ceding and following Chapters. 


The firſt of theſe things which we confound in all 1, of the 


our Senfarions, is the Action of Objects upon the Ex- 
ternal Fibres of our Body. Ir is moſt certain thar 
there is hardly any diftinction made bcrween rhe Sen- 
ſation of the Soul, and this Action of the Objects ; 


| of which there necds no proof ; for Example, almoſt 


all Men imagine, that the hear they feel is in the Fire 
WHACl cauſes Ir ; that .Lighr is in the Air, and Co- 
lours upon Coloured Objects ; rhey have no thoughts 
upon the Motions of ſome imperceprible Bodies which 
caule theſe Senſations. 

Ir is true, that they do-not imagine that pain is in 
the Needle that pricks them, as they judge heat to. be of 
11 the Fire ; the reaſon 1s, bec auſe the Needle and irs 
Action are viſiblc, bur the Particles of the —= 

which go our frum the Fire, and rh-ir Morton ag. 
our Hands arc not fecn ; 2 7Y that iceing nothing wa 
F 4 ſtrikes 


Er;0 we 
are ju' j-&7 
toinr ſp: 
to the Ob. 
jels ating 
apon the 
Fibres of 
our Ser ſes, 
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ot | Atrikes our Hands when we warm our ſelyes, and 
"1'l fceling hear, we naturally judge rais heat to be in the 
Fire, becauſe we ſee nothing elſe there. 
thar 'tis commonly true, that we attribute our 
Senſations to Objects, when the Cauſes of theſe Sen- 
fations are unknown to us, and becauſe Pain and Titi- 
108.00! tation are produced by ſenfible Bodies, as witha 1] 
4.4. Needle, a Feather which we ſee and touch, and there- 
|| POPP fre we do not judge that there is any thing like to 
&þ ji theſe Senriments, in thoſe Objects that cauſe them 


1n Us. 
= Objefii. Tr is certain indeed, that we do not imagine that 


the burning is in the Fire, but only in the Hand, al- p 
Mi. 514 though ir is cauſed by Particles of the Wood as well 
W! it as the Hear, which we always attribute ro the Fire, ( 
"I: Bur the reaſon of ir is, the burning is a kind of Pain, | 
- 1 408 and having many times judged thar Pain is not in the | 


| External Body which Cauſes it, we are induced alſo 
ro make the ſame Judgment of Burning. 


LS Whar further perſuades us to judge after this man- 
bis ie ner, is, that Pain or Burning does ſtrongly apply our 
* 1:5 WEAR Soul tro the affected parts of our Bodies, and taar 
"IH tot diverts us from thinking on other things. Thus the 


Mind unites the Senſation of burning ro that Object 
that is neareſt to ir. And becauſe we ſoon after per- 
ceive that the burning hath lefr ſome viſible Marks in 
A that part where we felt rhe Pain, this confirms us in 
the Judgment we have made that the burning is in 
the Hand. Es 
HO. Bur this muſt not hinder us from receiving this ge- 
108 neral Rule, that we wſe to attribute our Senſations to 
ey \o | Otjefts, every time they aft upon us by the Motion of 
WM. [if ſome inviſible Particle. This is the reaſon that we ge- 
;/ 8 NhyR4 nerally believe that Colours, Light, Odours, Tafte, 
, \k Sound, and ſome other Senfarions, are in the Air, or 
in the External Objects which cauſe them, becauſe all 
Senſations ' are produced in us by the Motion of ſome 
Imperceptible Bodies. ET | 
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CHAP. XIL 


I. Of the Errors concerning the Motions of the Fibres of 
our Senſes. Il. That either we perceive not theſe 
Motions, or elſe confound them with our Senſations. 
III. Experience, which proves #t. IV. Three ſorts of 
Senſations. V. The Errors which accompany them. 


= HE ſecond thing that may be obſerved in each I. Fryers 
of our Senſations, is the ſhaking of rhe Fibres concernmg 
of our Nerves, which is communicated unto the _ baking 
Brain ; and we deceive our ſelves in this, that we con- of he Fibres 


found this ſhaking with the Senſation of the Soul, and of ow 


. "i. "__" Senſes. 
judge there is- none when we perceiye it not þy the 1 =_ ws 
Senſes, confound 


We confound, for inſtance, the Motion that the ther with 
Fire excites in the Fibres of our Hands with the Sen- ns cog 
fation of Hear, and . we ſay thar the Hear is in our $9} xd 
Hand. Bur becauſe we feel nor the ſhaking that vi- ſomerrme 
fible Objects produce in the Oprick Nerve, which £47" 4. 
is in the bottom of the Eye, we think thar this Nerve {5 
is not ſtiaken, and that 1t is not coyer'd with the 
Colours thar appear to us; on the contrary, we judge 
thar 'ris only : xternal Objects upon which theſe Co- 
lours are diſperſed, yet we may ſee by the following 
Experiment, that Colours are almoſt as ſtrong and 
lively in the botrom of the Qptick Nerve, as upon 
vi6ble Objects. 

Take the Eye of an Ox that is newly killed, and III. Expe 
ſtrip rhe Skins from it that are appoſite to the Apple of 777 
of the Eye, in the place where the Optick Nerve is, pos OY 
and pur in their room a little bir of Paper thar is very | 
thin ; and place this Eye in the kole of a Window, 1a 
that the Apple be in the Air, and the back part of rhe 
Eye be in the Chamber, which muſt be ſhur cloſe fo 
thar it may be very dark ; and then all the Colours 
pf the Objects which are withour the Chamber, will 

ra ta | A” 


/ : 
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appear upon the bottom of the Eye, but repreſented 
upſide down. And if theſe Colours ſhou'd happen nor 
ro be very lively, if the Objects which are painted at ,- £9: 


th the bottom of the Eye are roo near, the Eye muſt be of 

"; lengrhned by prefling rhe fides cloſer together, and eh 

Jig on the contrary, it muſt be compeſs'd, if the Ob- _. ® 
54" jeds are roo'far off. 

-  SOAItY By this Experiment, 'tis plain, that we ought ro _ ſu; 

Belt. judge, or be ſerifible of the Colours at the botrom'of by 

"pets | ir Eyes, after the: fame mariner as we judge the | Þ! 

Hear to b&irfour Hand; if our Senſes were given us _ ® 

ro diſcover the truth, and if we were guided by Rea- : WV 

| ſon ih the Judgmerits we make upon the Objects of oye 

our Senſes.” rl 


Bur' r6' be able ro give a' Reaſon for rhe variety of 
our Judgments upon ſenſible Qualities, *tis neceſſary 
that we conſider how ſtrictly the Soul is united ro the 

—= Body, arid: thar it is fo ſentualized ſince Original Sin, 
\ 1 1. NH that many things are attributed to it which belong to 
wel | the Body, aridthar it is now hardly to be diſtinguiſhed 
- BEM from ir; ſo thar it aſcribes to ir nor only all its Senſa- 


1000 q | tions, which we are ſpeaking of, bur alſo the force 
- "08 {d' of Imagining, and even ſometimes the power of Rea- 
Lie ; ſoning. For there has been a great number of Philo- 
dig, {ophers that have been ignorant and fooliſh enough tg 


WWF believe, thar rhe Soul was only a more fine and ſub- 
TREE tile part of the Body. 

| It we read Terinian, we ſhall ſoon ſee roo many 
proofs of what I ſay, ſince we ſhall find him of the 
ſame Opinion, with a great number of Authors 


" ti . . - 
WF. whom he Circs. Ir 1s rruc in the Book of the Son! he 
Bk endeavours ro prove, that Faith, Scriprure, and even 
i hl | particular Revelation oblige us to bclicve that the Soul 


1s Corporeal. I will nor refute theſe Opinions, be- 
cauſe I have already ſuppoſed that we ought ro have 
read ſome of St. Arznſtin or Deſcartes Works, which 
wou'd have ſufficiently ſhewn rhe exrravagancy of theſe 
Thoughts ; and alſa wou'd have confirm'd the Mind 
in the diſtinction berwixt Extention and Thought, bc- 
:wixt the Soul and Body. : 


= - , a — 
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'F he Soul 35 then fo blind rhar ſhe is ignorarit of her 
ſelf, and: does nor ſee that her own Senſations belong 


75 


ro-her. To explain rhis we muſt diftinguith rhree ſorts I. 4 Ex- 
of Senfations in the Soul, ſome ſtrong and lively, o- P/9nation 


thers weak and languifhing, and fome again in the 
medium berween borh: 


of the three 
kinds of the 
Senſations 


The: firong. and lively Senſations are thofe which 9 */ Set. 


ſurprize the Mind, and awaken ir with ſome force, 
becauſe: rhey are either very agreeable, or very trou- 
bleſome; ſuck as: ate Pain or Pleaſure, Hear or Cold, 
and generally all ſuck as are nor only accompanied 
with Impreſfions in-the: Brain, bar alſo with ſome Mo» 
tions of: rhe Spirir, ſuch as are proper for the exciting 
the Paſſions, as ſhall: afrerwards be explained. ; 

The Weak and Languiſhing Senſations are thoſe 
which very little affedt rhe Soul, and: which are nei- 
ther: very agreeable, nor very troubleſome, as a Mo- 
derate: Lighr, all Colonrs, Ordinary: Sounds, which 
are very: weak, &©e. 

And the Medium þerween both I call rhoſe fort of 
Senſarions which indifferently rouch the Soul, as a 
great Lighr, a violent Sound, &©c. Now ir is to be 
obſerved, that a Weak and: Languiſhing Senſation may 
became. thdifferent, and afrerwards ſtrong and-lively, 
For Example, the Senſation that we have of Light is 
weak,. when the Lighr of a Flambeau is-weak and 
languiſhing, or very far from us, and afterwards this 
Senfarion: may become indifferent, if the Flambeau be 
brought near enough to us; and art laft it may be- 
come: very ſtrong and lively, if the Flambeau be 
broughr to near our Eyes thar they be dazled with it, 
or elſe, when we look upon the Sun. Thus the Sen- 
ſation of Light may be ſtrong, weak,: or moderarte, 
according to its different degrees. 

Theſe are then the Judgments that our Soul makes 
of thefe three ſorts of Senſations, wherein we may 
perceive, that it almoſt always blindly follows the 
tenfible Impreſſions, or Natural. Judgments of our 
dentes;, and that it is pleaſed, if we may to fay, in 


diſperſing it {elf over all the Objects thar ir contiders; 


and by-dureſting it ſelf to. cloath them. 


The 


V. Errors 
which ac- 
company our 
Senſations. 
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The firſt of theſe Senſations is fo lively and mo- 
ving, that the Soul can ſcarce hinder it ſelf from ac- 
knowledging, that in ſome reſpect they belong to ir, 


ſo that ir does nor only judge them to be in the Ob- 


jet, bur alſo believes them to be in the Members of 
the Body, which it conſiders as a part of it ſelf. Thus 
it judges that Cold and Hear are not only in the Ice 
and Fire, bur that they are alſo in irs own Hands. 

The Languithing Senſations fo little affe& the Soul, 
that it does not believe them to belong to it ; nor that 
they are either within it ſelf, or the Body, bur only in 
the Objects : 'Tis for this reaſon that we take away 
Light and Colours from our Soul and Eyes, thereby 
to adorn External Objects with them, although Rea- 
ſon teaches us, that they are not in the Idea we have 
of Matter. And Experience ſhews us we ought to 
judge them in our Eyes, as well as upon Objects, ſince 
we ſee them as well there as in the Objects, as I have 
proved by the Inſtance of an Oxe's Eye placed ar the 
hole of a Window. 

Now the Reaſon why all Men do not immediately 
fee that Colours, Odours, Taſte, and all other Sen- 
tations are only Modifications of their Soul ; is, be- 
cauſe we have no clear Idea of our Soul. For when 
we know any thing by the Idea which repreſents it, 
we cleariy know all the Modifications it can have. 
All Men agree, for Example, thar Roundneſs is a 
Modification of Extenſion, by a clear Idea which re- 
preſents ir. Thus not knowing our Soul by its Idea, 


f as I ſhall explain hercatter, but only by the Internal 


Sentiment we have thereof, we know nor by a ſimple 
Sight,but only by Reaſoning,whether Whireneſs, Lighr, 
Colours, and other Weak and Languiſhing Senſations, 
are nor Moditications of our Soul ; bur tor the lively 
Senſations, ſuch as Pain and Plcaſure, we eaſily judge 
they are within us,becauſe we are very ſenſible rhat they 
affe&t us; and have no need ro know them by their 
Idea s. to perceive they belong us. 

As for Indiflerent Senſations the Soul 15 rery much 
perplexed wirh them, for on the one hand it wou'd 
follow the Nat xal Jydgments of the Senſes. and 
theres 
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therefore ir removes from it, as much as poflible, 
theſe ſort of Senfarions, to atrribure them ro rhe 
Objects ; bur on the other fide, it cannot avoid feet- 
ing within ſelf thar they belong to ir, eſpecially when 
thele Senſations come near thole thar I call ſtrong and 
lively ; ſo that 'ris after this manner that ir guides ir 
ſelf in the Judgment it makes of them 3; if a Senſa- 
tion affects ir very much, it concludes ir ro be in its 
own Body, as well as in the Obje&t; and if it 
touches it bur a little, the Soul believes it only in the 
Object. And if this Senfation is exactly in the Me- 
dium berween the Strong and Weak, then it knows 
not whar ro determine, if it Judges by the Senſes. 

For Inſtance, if one looks upon a Candle ar a little 
diſtance, the Soul judges that the Light is only in the 
Object ; bur if the Candle is brought nearer, it 
judges it ro be nor only in the Candle, but alſo in the 
Eyes. Bur if we draw back abour a foor from it, the 
Soul contimues ſometime wirhour judging whether or 
no the Light is only in the Object ; never thinking, 
as it ought ro do, that this Light is or can be, only 
a _Propriety, or Modification. of Matter, and thar it 
is only within it ſelf; becauſe ir does not think it ne- 
ceſſary t9 make uſe of its Reaſon to diſcover the 
Truth of whar appears therein, but only of the Senſes, 
which never diſcovers it, and are only given us for the 
preſervation of our Bodies. | 

Now why the Soul makes no uſe of her Reaſon, 
thar is, of her Underſtanding, when ſhe confiders an 
Object which may be perceived by the Senſes, is, be- 
cauſe ſhe is nor affeted by things thar ſhe perceives 
by the pure Underſtanding ; and thar,on the contrary, 
ſhe is moſt lively rouch'd by Senſible things; for the 
Soul applies ir fſclf much ro whar affects ir much, 
and neglects applying ir ſelf ro things that do nor 
rouch it. Thus ſhe almoſt always conforms her free 
Judgments, ro the Natural Judgments of her Senſes. 

To be able to Judge rightly of Light and Colours, 

as well as all other Senſible Qualities, we mnt care- 
fully diſtinguiſh the Senſarion of Colour, trom rhe 
Morion of the Optic Nerve, and by. Reaſon, ditcover 

that 
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that Motions and Impulſions, are Proprieties of Bodies, - 
and that thus they may meet in Objects, and in the © 

Organs of our Senſes ; bur thar Lighr and Colours ak 
which we ſee, are Modificatians of the Soul, very dif- t 


ferent from others, and of which allo we have as diffe- th 
rent Idea's. | 

Ir is certain, for inſtance, that a Country Man {ces 
Colours very plainly, and diſtinguiſbes them from eve» 
ry thing that has no Colour. Ir is alſo as certain, that (5 
he perceives no Motion either in Coloured Objects, hy 
or in the bottom of his Eyes; and that therefore he 
concludes, Colour is not Motion. | 

Likewiſe, a Country manis as ſenſible of Heat, and h 
hath a ſufficient Knowledge to diſtinguiſh it from all n 
things which are not Hear, and yer he does not think =, 
that *tis only becauſe the Fibres of his Hands are mo- 
ved ; he thinks the Hear therefore, that he feels, is t 
nor Mction, fince his Idea's of Hear and Morion are (<q 
very different, and he can have the one without the &, 
other: For there is no reaſon to be given, that a - 


Square 1s not round, bur only becauſe our Idea of a - 
Square, is different from that we have of a Circle, .,, 
and that we can think of the one, without thinking bs 
of the other. tt 

There's only a little attention requiſite, to be able _ 


to know, that 'tis not neceflary, that the Caulc, 
which makes us fcel ſuch or ſuch a thing, contains it 
in it ſelf. Thus ir 1s not needful, that I have Light 
in my Hand, thar I might ſee ir, when I ſtrike my 
Eyes ; nor 1s 1t ncceflary, that there ſhou'd be Hear 
in the Fire, ro make me feel it, when I hold my 
Hand ro ir 3 or, that any other Senſible Quality, 


— Thar I perceive, ſhon'd be in the Object ; ir is fi 


cienr, that they cauſe ſome Motion in the Fibrgs of \ 

my Fleſh, ſo that my Soul, which is united rhetero, \___ 
be Modified by ſome Senſation. There is ela- 

tion, berween Motions and Senſations, it is rye, but 

there is none allo berween the Body ard Mind ; and 

ſince Nature, or the Will of our Creator, has joined 

theſe rwo Subſtances rogether, how oppofire- foever 

they are in their Nature, it muſt not ſeem furprizing 
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if their Modifications are Reciprocal ; it is neceſſary 
that they ſhou'd be ſo, thar they may rogerther make 
an entire Being. 

We muſt obſerve, that our Senſes being given us 
for the Preſeryation of our Bodies, it is very proper 
that they ſhou'd incline us, to wake ſach Judgments 


' as we do of Senſible Qualities. Ir is much more ad- 
? vantageous to us, to feel Pain and Heat, as being in 


our Bodies, than if we Judg'd them only to be in the 


\ Objects that cauſe them, becauſe, rhar Pain and Hear 


being capable of prejudicing our Members, ir is fir 
we ſhou'd be advertiz'd when they are affected there- 
with, ſo as to prevent their being hurt by 
them. 

But it is not ſo with Colours, they cannot eaſily 
hurt the bottom of the Eye where they meer together, 
and it is of no uſe for us tro know they are Painted. 
there. Theſe Colours are only neceſſary ro diſcover 
Objects more diſtinctly, and that is the reaſon our 
Senſes induce us to attribute them only to the Ob- 
jects. So the Judgments, ro which the impreffion of 
our Senſes . carry us, are more Juſt, if we confider 


* them with relation ro the Preſervation of our Bodies ; 


bur neverthelels, they are various, and very far from 
the Truth, as has already been ſhown, in part, and 
will more evidently appear hercafter. 
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C H A P. XUL 
I. Of the Nature of Senſations. II. That we know them 
better than we Lelieve we do, III. An ObjeFton and 


Anſwer. IV. V/hy we imagine we know nothing of 
our Senſations. V. That we deceive our ſelves in be- 
3 W VII8 ſame Objefts. VI. Objetion and Anſwer. 
I. 4 Defini- TT! E third thing that is in each of our Senſations, 
fron of Sen- or in what we feel, for Example, when we are 
j Jarions. near the Fire, x, a Modification of our Soul in relation 
"Ri fo what paſſes in the Body to which it is united. This 
| Modification is agreeable, when what paſles in the 
Body is proper to affifſt the Circulation of the Blood, | 
and the other Functions of Life, which is called by 
the Equivocal Term of Hear ; and this Modification 


when whar paſles in the Body is capable of incommo- 

ding and burning it, that is, when the Motions that | 
are in the Body, are capable of breaking any of its | 
Fibres, and this is generally called Pain or Burning, ' 


"/ ol bn and fo of other Senſations ; bur theſe are the common | * 


. "ny thoughts Men have upon this ſubject. 
1 + ES; The firſt Error is, that we unreaſonably imagine 
I. 73! we we have no knowledge of our Senſations. We ſee a 


— great many Men every day who much concern them- 
£10ns, better ſelves ro know whar Pleaſure, Pain, and the other 


lieve we av. Soul, and that they are bur the Modifications of ir. 
"Tis rrue theſe fort of Men are very much to be ad- 
mired ar,for being willing to learn what they cannor but 
know already, for it is not poſſible that a Man ſhou'd 
be entirely ignorant whar Pain is, when he feels it. 

A Perſon, for Inſtance, that burns his Hand, diſtin 
Fuiſhes very well the Pain he feels from Light, Colour, 
Sound, Taſte, Smell, Pleaſure, and from ail _ 

. ain 


lieving that all Men have tie ſame Senſations of the 


is painful, and perfe&tly different from the other, . 


than we be- Senſations are ; they grant that they are only in the ' 


*Ch 
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Pain than what he feels ; He very well difſtiriguiſfies 

it from Admiration, from Defire, and Love ; from 
a Square, a Circle, and Motion : in fine, he diſcerrs 
-it very different from all things which are nor this 
"Pain that he feels. Now, if he had no knowledge 
:of Pain, I wou'd fain know how he can have any 
they cerrainty, that what he feels is none of theſe 
and _Ch1ngs- | 
: We have ſome knowledge therefore of what we 


no of *®. : : 

"%9 Immediately feel, when we ſee Colours, or when we 

* 1, have any other Senſation; and even 'ris moſt certain, 
that if we knew it not, we cou'd know no ſenfible 
Object ; for 'ris evident we cou'd not diſtinguiſh Wa- 

:ons | ter from Wine, if we did not know thar the Senſa- 

, ©. F - 
are}. Tions we have of one of them, is different from thoſe 
1t;1;| we have of the other, and fo of all things we know 


This | by our Senſes, | 

It is true, rhat if I was preſſed and required to ex- 
plain whar Pain; Pleaſure, and Colour is, &c. 

1 by <oud not do it as it oughr to be done by Words ; bur 

It follows not from thence, that if I ſee Colour, or 

burn my ſelf, I do nor know, at leaſt, after ſome 


» 
[ ; 
4 


Objeti- 
= An- 


her, |. 
= manner, whar I acually feel. OS 
thai Now the reaſon why all Senſations cannot be well x, 
' irs | Explained by Words, as all other things are, is, be- o» 
ing, cauſe ir depends upon the Will of Man, toaffix the [wer: 

' | *Idea's of Things ro ſuch Names as they pleaſe ; they 
non | - 

' *may call Heaven Ouranos, Schamajim, &c. as the 

ine | Greeks and Hebrews did ; bur even thoſe Men cannor, 
» 2 at their pleaſure, affix their Senſations ro Words, or 
; ; 
-m- ven to any other thing ; they ſee not Colours, altho 


her They ſpeak of them, if they open not their Eyes : 
the - | They reliſh nor Taſtes, if no change happens in the 
ir. order of the Fibres of their Tongue or Brain, In 4 

aq- Word, Senſations depend not upon Mans Will, and it 
bur 15 only he who hath made them, thar preſerves them 
14 1n the mutual Correſpondence that is berween the Mo- 
difications of rhe Soul, and thoſe of the Body 3 fo 

in- | | That if any one ſhou'd defire me to repreſent to him 
Heart or Colour, I cannor find Words for thar, but I 
\ex | muſt impreſs in the Orgs of his Sefiſes, the Mo* 
; tions 


3 


tbl 4g) 
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tions to. which Nature unites theſe Senſations ; I muſt 
take him to the Fire, and ſhow him ſome Pictures. 

This is the Reaſon, why *tis impoſlible to give the 
Blind the leaſt Knowledge of what we mean by Red, 
Green, Yellow, &c. For ſince we cahnot make our 
ſelyes be underſtood, when he thar hears us, has nor 
the ſame Idea's as we that ſpeak 5 Ir is manifeſt, that 
Colours not being united to the found of Words, or 
to the motion of the Nerve of the Ear, bur ro that of 
the Optic Nerve, they cannot be repreſented to the 
Blind, ſince their Optic Nerve cannot be ſhaken by 
coloured Objects. | 

We have then ſome Knowledge of our Senſations, 
let us now ſee from whence it is, that we ſeek yer to 
know them, and believe our ſelves ignorant thereof ; 
this is, without doubr, the reaſon. 

The Soul, fince Original Sin, is become, as it were, 
Corporeal, by its inclination ; its love, for Senſible 
Things, . continually diminiſhes the Union, or Rela- 
tion, that-it hath to Intelligible Things : Ir is with 
great diſgut, that it conceives Things which do not 
produce tawe Senſations in it, and it immediately cea- 
ſes ro conſider them : Ir does all thar is in its power, 
to. produce ſome Images in its Brain, which repreſent 
them ; and ir is ſo much accuſtomed to this kind of 
Conception from our Infancy, that it even thinks it 
cannot know, what it cannot imagine. Yet there are 
many things, which nor being Corporeal, cannor be 
repreſented ro the Mind by Corporeal Images, as our 
Soul, with all irs Modifications : Bur when our Soul 
wou'd repreſent -to it ſelf its own Nature and Scnſa* 
tions, ir does all it can to form a Corporeal Image 
thereof ; Ir ſeeks it ſelf in all Corporeal Beings, and 
rakes it ſelf ſomerimes for one, and ſometimes for ano« 
ther ; one while for Air, and then again for Fire, or 
for the Harmony of the parts of its Body. Thus bec- 
ing willing to find it felf amongſt Bodies, and ima* 
gining its own Modifications, which are its Senſa- 
tions, to be the Modifications of Bodies, we muſt not 
wonder if it Eres, and is intirely Ignorant of it 


felf, 
What 


I 


} 
1 

hes 
E--- 


ner t 
tical 
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- fame Senſations of the ſame Objects. 


67 


Whar yer induces it furrher to be willing to ſhagine 


4 irs Senſations, is, that it Judges them to be in the 
2 Objects, and rhar they are even Modifications there 
3 of; and conſequently, that *ris ſomething Corporeal, 
{and which can be. Imagin'd, Ir Judges therefore, 


* that the: Nature of its Senſations confifts: only in the 
| Motion that cauſes them, or in ſome other Modifica- 


: tion-of a: Body ; bur when it finds that: which is diffe- 


' rent from whar it feels, which is neither Corporeal, 


- nor can be repreſented by Corporeal Images, this em-, ——— 
* baraſfes it, : and makes it + believe that it does nor 


' know its own Senſations. | 

' As for:thoſe; who: do not make theſe vain Efforts, See the Ex- 

to repreſent the Soul, and irs Modifications, by Cor: Planetions 
Lots an; th of the 7th 

poreal Images, and yer are Solicitous. ro know the Chapter of 

| Nature of their Senſations, they muſt confider, that rhe 2d Part, 

neither rhe Soul, or its Modifications, are to be known + 3- 

by the Idea's, raking the word Idea in its true ſenſe, 


as' I have derermin'd, and explain'd ir..in the Third” 


' Book, but only by an inward Senfation': So that 


when they defire the Soul, and irs Senſations, ro be” 


' explain'd by ſome Idea's, they require what is im* 

| | poſfible for all Mankind to give them, fince' May can- 

| not Inftruct us in giving us Idea's of Things, but only. 
' in making us reflect upon thoſe we' already have. 


The ſecond Error we are ſubje& ro; in reſpect r0 
our Senfations, is our attributing rhem ro: Objects, 
as has already been explained in the 11th and 12th 
Chaprers. 

The third is, our Judging that every one has the y. 7:4r ze 
For Example, 4-ce:ve our 
we believe all Mankind that fees the Sky, takes ir'ro bn 71 bes 
be Blue, and the Fields ro be Green, and all Viſible ;hac 32 
Objects to be afrer the ſame manner as they appear Mzz have 
wus ; and lo of all other Senfible Qualirics of the reſt = mo i 
of our Senſes. Many perſons will wonder, thar I ;F ;þ, [ame 
ſhou'd bring ſuch things in queſtion as they have O'je#*. 
thought Indiſputable, yer I dare affirm, they have 
never had any reaſon to Judge of them afrer the man- 
ner they have done ; and altho' I cannot Marhemas 
tically demonſtrate to them that they are deceived, 
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yer I can demonſtrate, 'tis by the greateſt Chance in 
the World if they are not deceived, Nay, I have 
ſufficient Reaſons to be affur'd,. that they certainly, 
are in an Error. 

To know the Truth of what I advance,we muſt re- 
member whar I have already proved, v:z. that there is 
a-great difference between Senfarions,and the caules of 
them ; for from thence we may Judge, that its poſſi- 
ble, abſolurely ſpeaking, that the ſame Morions of 
the Internal Fibres of the Optic Nerve, do not cauſe 
the ſame Senſations in different perſons, thar is, to ſee 
the ſame Colours ; and that ſuch a Motion may hap- 
pen, which ſhall cauſe in'one the Senſation of Green, 
or Gray in another, or even a new Senſation, which 
no bay before ever had. LE 

Ir is certain that this may be, and that Reaſon does 
not demonſtrate the contrary to us, yet tis generally 
agreed, that 'ris not probable it ſhould be fo ; Iris 
much more reaſonable ro believe, that God acts at 
ways after the ſame manner, in reſpect to the Union 
he hath created between our Souls and Bodies, and 
that he hath ryed the ſame Idea's, and the ſame Sen- 
ſations, to like Motions of the Internal Fibres of the 
Brain,  altho” in different Perſons. 

Ler us take it for granted then, as the fame Mo- 
rions of thoſe Fibres, which end in the middle of the 
Brain, are accompanied with the ſame Senfarions in all 
Men 3 o if it. happens, that the ſame Objeds produce 
nor the ſame Motions in their Brain, by conſequence 
they do not excite the ſame Senſations in their Soul. 
Now it appears indiſputable ro me, that all Mens 
Organs of their Senſes, not being diſpoſed afrer rhe 
ſame manner, they cannot receive the ſame imprel- 
trons from the ſame Objects, 

For inſtance, "The blows a Porter hits himſelf over 
the ſides, tro warm himſelf, wou'd be ſufficient ro lame 

a great many Men : The ſame blow wou'd produce 
many ditterent Motions, and by conſcquence, as mar 
ny difterent Senſations, in a Man of a ſtrong Conſti- 
tution, and in a Child, or a Woman, thar is of a weak 
Conſtitution, So that there not being two m—_— 
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ive | the World, who we can be certain have the Organs of 

ly ; their Senſes in a perfect conformiry, we cannor affirm 
" | | that there is rwo Perſons in the World who have ex- 

re. | | a&tly the ſame Senlations of rhe ſame Objects. 

> Fhis is the Original of that ſtrange variety which 


of | we meer with in the Inclinations of Men. There 
g;- | are ſome who love Muſick exrreamly, and others who 
of | are inlenfible of ir; and even amongſt thoſe that de- 
light in it, ſome love one kind of Muſick, and others 


{ "07g 
= another, according to the almoſt infinite diverſity that 
_ is found in the Fibres of the Nerve of the Ear, in the 
en, | Blood, and in the Spirits. For inſtance, how great 


el a difference there is between the Muſick of France, 
that of Italy, of Chineſe, and other places ; and by 
conſequence, between the Taſtes that different Peo+ 


ly ple have of different kinds of Muſick, Nay, it even 
4 happens, that ar difterent times, by the ſame Corſorts, 


ak | we receive different Impreflions ; for if the Imagina- 

tion 1s heated by a great quantity of agitatedSpirits,we 

oo” are much more pleaſed with a bold and diflonanrt 

Muſick, than with one that is more ſweer, and more 

he agreeable ro Mathematical Rules and Exadtnels. © 
' This Experience proves, 2nd jt is not yery difficult to 

give a reaſon of it. 


- Ir is the ſame alſo of Odours, he thar loves to ſmell 

all of the Flower of an Orange, it may be cannot endure 

on a Roſe, and the contrary. : : 1450 

a There is likewiſe as much diverſiry in Taſtes, as in {00 

ul. any other ofthe Senſations 3 Sauces muſt be very dif- 

_ ferent equally to pleaſe different Perfons, nay, t0 q' 
"= pleaſe the ſame Perſon at different times. Qne loves # ! 
C that which is ſweer, another that which is ſowxe 5 : 
: one thinks Wine agreeable, another hares ir ; and rhe | 
_ fame Perſon who liked ir when he was well, thinks 
7 i: birrer and unpleaſant when he's in a Fever ; and fo 

_ of the reſt of the Senſes : Yer all Men love Pleaſure, | | 
ma they all Jelighr in agreeable Senfſaxions, and have all, __ 
"4 in reſpect ro thar, the ſame Inclination 3 they receiye 
k not then the ſame Senſations of x1e ſame Objects, finge ; q 


they loye phem nor equally, 
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Thus, what makes one Man fay he loves that 


which is ſweer, is, becauſe the Senſation he has there- , 


of is agreeable ; and thar which cauſes another to ſay 


he does nor love what is ſweet, is, that indeed. he ha | 


not the ſame Senſation as he thar loves it : And when 
he fays he loves not that which is ſweet, he does na 
mean he does nor love to have the ſame Senſation with 
the other, bur thar he has it not : So thar he ſpeaks 
improperly, when he ſays he loves nor that which 
is ſweet, he ought to ſay he does nor love Sugar, Hony, 
&c. thar eyery one elſe thinks to be ſweer and agree- 
able, and thar he has not the ſame Taſte as others 
have, becauſe the Fibres of his Tongue are otherwiſe 
diſpoſed. 
his is a very Senſible Example : Suppoſe that of 
twenty Perſons, there was one amongſt them who 
had his Hands very cold, and knew not the Words 
'thar are made uſe of to explain rhe Senſations of heat 
and cold ; and that on the contrary, all the reſt had 
their Hands exrreamly hot. If in Winter, cold Water 
was carrjed to all of them ra Waſh in, thoſe whoſe 
Hands were very hot, would immediately, upon 
waſhing one after another, fay this Water is very cold, 
I don't love it ; bur when the other, whoſe Hands 
were extreamly cold, ſhould come ar laſt to waſh his 
Hands, .he wou'd ſay, on the contrary, I don't know 
why you don't love cold Water, for my part, I rake 
2 great deal of pleaſure in feeling the cold, and waſh- 
ing my Hands in it. 
From this Inſtance 'tis very clear, that when this 


Taft ſhou'd fay I love cold, it ſhow'd fignifie nothing 


elſe bur that he loves heat, and feels it, whereas the 


others feel rhe contrary. 


And ſo when-a Man ſays, I love what is bitter, and 
eannor abide ſweet things, it is only ro be underſtood, 
that he has not the ſame Senfarions as thoſe who ſay 


They love ſweet Things, and have an averſion for 


whartlſoeyer is bitter. 
Ir 1s th:n certain, that a Senſation which is agree- 
able ro one Perſon, is allo ro all thoſe who feel rhe 


me ; by- that the ſame Objects cauſe nor the ſame 


denſ2rion 
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Senſarion in all the World, becauſe of the differerty 
diſpoſitions of the Organs of the Senſes, which is of 
the higheſt conſequence ro be obſery'd, both in re 
ſpect ro Philoſophy and Morality. 

'Tis rrue, an Objection may here be raisd, bur 
twill be very eafily tolved, viz. Ir fometimes hap- 
pens, that perſons who extreamly love (certain forts 
of Food, come afterwards to have an averfion for 
them, either becauſe in Eating they have'found 'foine 
Dirt in rhem, or have been Sick, becauſe they have 
Ear ro exceſs of thetn ; or elfe for ſome orher reafons. 
Theſe fame Perſons ſay, they no longer love the fame 
Senſations that they loved formerly, for they have 
them ſtill when they Eat the fame Food, and yer they 
are not agreeable ro them. 

To antwer ro this Objection, it muſt be obſerved, 
that when thoſe Perſons tafte any Food that they 
have ſo much averſion to, rhey have rwo very diffe- 
rent Senſations ar the ſame rime ; they have that of 
the Food they Ear, according ro the Objetion, and 
they have allo another Senſation of Diſlike, which, 
for inſtance, proceeds from the ſtrong Imagination 
they have of the Dirr in what they Ear : The reaſon 
of it is, that when rv7o Morions are made in the Brain 
at the faine time, the one is never excited after 
rhe other, except it be after a conſiderable rime, 
Thus, becauſe the agreeable Senſation never comes 


without this other diſguſtful one, and becauſe we - 


confound things that are produced ar the ſame rime, 
we imagine that this Senſation that was formerly 
agreeable to us, is now no longer ſo ; Yer if it is al- 
ways the ſame, it is neceffary that it ſhonld always 
be agreeable. So that if we imagine it 1s not agree- 
able, *tis becauſe ir is join'd and confounded with 
another, that cauſes more diſtaſte rhan rhe other does 

of agrecablenels, | 
There is more difficulty ro prove that Colours, 
and ſome other Senfarions, which I have called weak 
and languiſhing, are not the fame in all Men, be- 
cauſe all thoſe Senſations fo little affect rhe Soul, rhat 
we cannot diſtinguiſh them fo well as we can Taſtes, 
G 4 or 
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or other Senſations mare ſtrong and lively, the one 
being more agreeable than rhe other ; and thus ta 
diſcover the diverſity of Senſations that are found in 
different Perſons, by the variery of their pleaſure or 
diſlike:Reaſon,which always ſhows thar the other Senſa- 
tions are not the ſame in different Perſons, tells us 
alſo, that there will be a variery in the Senſations 
they have of Colours, And indeed, there is no 
doubr bur there is much diverfiry in the Organs of 


Sight in different Perſons, as well as in thoſe of the | 


Ear, or the Taſte ; for there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
a perfect reſemblance in the diſpoſition of the Opric 
Nerve inall Men, fince there is an infinite variety in 


every thing in Nature, and chiefly in thoſe thar are | 


Material, 'tis therefore very probable that all Men 
fee not the ſame Colours in the ſame Objects. 

Yer I believe ir never, or very rarely happens, 
that Perſpns ſee White or Black to be of any other 
Colour than we do, altho' they do nor ſee it equally 
White or Black : Bur for mixt Colours, as Red, 
Yellow, and Blue, and chiefly ſuch as are compound- 
ed of all three, I believe there are few Perſons-who 
have perfectly the ſame Senfation of them. For In- 
ſtance, rhere are ſome Perſons, who when they look 
upon cettain Bodies with one Eye, rake them ro be 
Yellow, and when they behold them with the other, 
ſee them to be Green or Blue 3 yet if we ſuppos'd 
theſe Perſons Born blind of one Eye, or with both 
their Eyes ſo diſpos'd, ro ſee that Blue which we call 
Green, they wou'd believe they ſaw Objects of the 
ſame colour as we ſee them, becauſe by Green or 
Blue, they woy'd always have underſtood what they 
ſee Yellow or Red, 

We may further prove, that aff Men ſee not the 
ſame Objects of the ſame Colour, becauſe, according 
to the obſeryation of ſome, the ſanie Colours do nar 
equally pleaſe all forts of Perſons, and if theſe 
Senſations were the ſame, they wou'd be equally 
agreeable to all Men; bur becauſe very weighty 
doubrs may be raiſed againſt the Anſwer I have given 
x0 the precedent Objection, I do not believe ir- {olid 
enough to inſiſt upon it, © Indeed, 
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Indeed, it is very ſeldom that we are as much 


to | | more pleaſed with one Colour than another, even as 
in | we are much more pleaſed with one Taſte than 
or | | another: The reaſon is, rhe Senſations of Colours 
a- | | are not given us to Judge, whether or no Bodies are 


us | | proper for our Nouriſhment, thar is diſtinguiſhed by 

| Piecfure and Pain, which are the Natural Characters 
no | | of Good and Evil ; Objects, in reſpect to their Co- 
of | lour, are neither good nor bad to Eat. If Objects 
he | | appear agreeable, or difagreeable ro us, in reſpe& 
ſe | | to their Colour, their fight wou'd be always follow- 


tic | | ed with the courſe of thoſe Spirits which excite, and 
in | | accompany the Paſſions, fince the Soul cannot be 
re | | touched without moving it, and we ſhou'd often hate 


en good Things, and love bad, fo that we ſhou'd nor 
long preſerve our lives, In fine, the Senſations of 
ns | Colours are only given us to diſtinguiſh Bodies from 
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er one another, and therefore ir does as well, if we ſee 
ly Herbs Red, as if we ſee them Green, provided the 
d, Perſon that ſees them Red or Green, . ſees them al- 
d- ways after the ſame manner. 

ho | But we have ſaid enough of thefe Senſations, ler 
n- us now ſpeak of Natural Judgments, and the free 
ok Judgments which accompany them 53 which is the 
be fourth thing that we confound with the three others, 
r, that we haye already mention'd, 
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I. Of the 
falſe Fudg- 
ments that 
accompany 
our Senſa- 
tions, and 
which we 
confound 
with them. 


CHAP. XIV. 


I. Of the falſe Fudgments that accompany our Senſations, 

| and which we confound with them. II. Reaſons of 

theſe falſe Fudgments, II. That Error 3s mot an our 
Senſations, but only in theſe Fudgments, 


2TF*IS eafily foreſeen, that we ſhall not meer with 

many Perſons that will not be offended with rhis 
General Propoſition that I here advance, viz. That 
we have no Senſation of External Objects, which in- 
clude nor one, or many:Judgments ; we know, very 
well, that the generality of the World do not be- 
lieve, that there is ſo much as one Judgment in our 
Senſations, either true or falſe ; ſo thar rheſe Perſons, 
being furprized with rhe Novelty of this Propoſition, 
will ſay, without doubt, in themſelves, Burt how can 
it be? I donot Judge this Wall to be white, I fee 
very well what it is : Nor do I Judge Pain ro be in 
my Hand, I moſt certainly feel it to be rhere : And 
who can doubr of things ſo certain, if they do not fee! 
Objects otherwiſe than I do ? Indeed, their Inclina- 
tions for the. Prejudices which they have imbib'd 
from their Infancy, carries them much further, and 
if rhey do not Reproach and Contemn thoſe, whom 
rhey belicve ro be perſwaded of a contrary Opinion 
ro their own, without «{oubt they deſerve to be pla- 
ced in the Number of Moderate Perſons. 

Bur we muſt not here ſtay to Propheſie of the ill 
ſucceſs of our Thoughts, it will be more to the pur- 
pole, to endeavour ro produce them with the 
ſtrongeſt Proofs, and fo clearly diſcover them, thar 
they may be no ſooner well examin'd, or attentively 


conſider'd,bur they muſt be ſubmitred ro. Since ris ne- 


ceflary to proye that we have no Senſation of External 


Objects, 
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Objeds, which does not include ſome falſe Judgment, 
take it zhus : 

It ſeems Indiſputable ro-me, thar our Souls do not 
All thoſe vaſt Spaces which are between us and the 
fixt Stats, alrho' it ſhqu'd be granted that themſelves 
are extended ; ſo likewiſe, it is not reaſonable to 
believe that our Souls are in the Firmament, when 


; they behold the fixt Stars there : Nor is it Credible 


that they ſhould go out of their Bodies a thouſand 
Paces, to ſee Houſes at that diſtance : Ir is therefore 
neceffary, that our Souls ſee Houſes and Stars where 
they are nor, fince it goes not out of the Body where 
it is, and yet ſees them eur of it ſelf. Now as the 
Stars, which are immediately unired to the Soul, 
awhich are thoſe only that it can ſee, are nor in the 
Heavens ; ir from thence follows, that all Men who 
ſee Stars in the Heavens, and afterwards voluntarily 
Judging that they are there, make rwo falſe Judg- 
ments, whereof rhe one is Natural, and the other Free. 
One is a Judgment of the Senſes, or a Compounded 
Senſation, according ro which we ought not to Judge, 
the other is a Free Judgment of the Will, which we 
cannot hinder our ſelves from making ; and by con- 
quence, Which we oughr not to do, if we would 


avoid Error. 
Bur the reaſon that we believe that theſe Stars, 


which we ſee immediately are our of rhe Soul, and in Il. The Rea. 
the Firmament, is, becauſe it is not in the power of /*"f, *#-ſe 
is POWer O* Falſe Judg- 


the Soul ro fee them when ir pleaſes, for it cannot nts. 


perceive them, when the Motions, to which rhe Idea's 
of theſe Objects are Naturally ry'd, happen jn its 
Brain, Now becauſe the Soul perceives not the Mo- 
tions of irs Organs, but only its own Senfations, and 
that it knows theſe ſame Senſations are nor produced 
in it -by its ewn power, it is induced tro Judge that 
they are withour, and in the cauſe which repreſents 
them ro it ; and it hath ſo often made theſe kind of 
Judgments, in the ſame time ir perceived the Objects, 

that jt can ſcarcely hinder it ſelf from making them. 
I: will be very neceſſary to explain the founda- 
tion of what I have fgid, ro ſhew rhe uſcful- 
nels 
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neſs of this ipfinite number of little Beings, - that we 
call Species and Idea's, which are as nothing, and 
which repreſent all things 3 that we create and de- 
troy when we pleaſe, and that our Ignorance hath 
made us imagine to render a Reaſon for things that 
we underſtand not. We ſhou'd ſhow the ſolidity of 


their Opinion, who believe God is the true Father of | 


Light, who only Inſtructs all Men, without whom 
the moſt imple Truths cou'd nor be Intelligible, and 
the Sun, tho' never ſo bright, wou'd not be ſo much 
as Viſible to us ; who acknowledge no other Nature 
than the Will of God, and who, upon theſe Re 
flexions, have confeſſed thar the Idea's, which repre- 
ſent the Creatures to us, are only the Perfections of 
God, which anſwer to theſe ſame Creatures, and re- 
preſent them to us, 

It wou'd be requiſite alſo, tro ſhow the Nature of 
Idea's, and then ix wou'd be eafie to ſpeak more 
clearly of what I have mentioned, bur that it wou'd 
carry us too far. In the third Book, theſe things 
ſhall be more fully explained, and order requires ir 
ſhou'd be referred till then. Ir ſuffices, for the pre- 
ſent, thar I bring a moſt Senſible and Indiſputable Ex- 
ample, wherein we ſhall find many Judgments con- 
founded, with one and the ſame Senſation, 

I believe there is no body in the World, who looks 
upon the Moon, but ſees it about a thouſand Paces 
from himſelf, and who thinks it not greater, when 
it Riſes or Sets, than when it is very high above the 
Horizon ; and it may be alfo, that we only believe 
we ſee it greater, without thinking that we make 
any Judgment in its Senſation, Yer it is Indiſputa- 
ble, thar if there was not ſome kind of Judgmenr in- 
cluded in the Senſation, we ſhou'd nor ſee the Moon 
in the diſtance it appcars to be : And beſides, it wou'd 
appear leſs ro us when it rites, than when it is got a 
great way above the Horizon ; fince we ſee it great 
when it riſes, only becauſe we believe it farther off, 
by a Natural Judgment, which I have ſpoken ofin the 
6rh Chaprer : Bur beſides our Natural Judgments, 
which we may look upon as compounded oo—_—_ 
| there 
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there is almoſt in all our Senſations a free Judg- 
ment' 3 for Men not only determine by a Natu- 
ral Judgment, that Pain, for inftance, is in 
their Hand, but they alſo make a free Judgmenr 
thereof, they not only feel it there, bur likewiſe be- 
lieve ir ſo, and have ſo habituated themſelves to form 
ſach Judgments, that they find it very difficult ro 
avoid ir: - Yet theſe Judgments are very falſe in them- 
ſelves, altho' very uſcful for the preſervation of Life, 
for our Senſes Inftruct us only for our Bodies, and 
all our free Judgments, which are conformable ro our 
Senſes, are very far from the Truth. 

Bur that we may nor leave all theſe things, without 
giving ſome Means to diſcover the Reaſons thereof, 
we muſt know thar there are two ſorts- of Beings 5 
ſuch as our Soul ſees immediately, and others thar 
it knows only through the Means of the firſt. For 
Inſtance, when I perceive the Sun riſing, I firſt per- 
ceive that which I fee immediately, and becauſe I 
perceive that firſt Sun only, by reaſon there is ſome- 
thing withour me, which produces certain Motions 
in my Eyes and Brain, I Judge thar this firſt Sun, which 
is in my Soul, is withour, and that it Exiſts. 

It may further happen that we ſee this firſt Sun, 
which is intirely united to our Soul, tho' the other be 
not upon the Horizon, and even whether it exifts or 
no; ſo we may ſee this firſt Sun greater when the 
other riſes, than when it is very high, -and altho' ir 
be true, thar this firſt Sun thar we immediately ſee, 
be greater than the other riſes, it follows nor from 
thence that this other be greater, for 'tis not properly 
that which riſes, that we ee, fince it is diſtant from 
us many Millions of Miles, bur it is thar firſt thar is 
truly greater, and ſuch 'as we fee is, becaule all 
things that we immediately ſze, are always what we 
ſee them ro be, and we deceive our ſelves only be- 
cauſe we Judge, that what we immediately fce is in 
the External Object, which cauſes that Vifion in 
us, 
So when we ſee Light, in ſecing this firft Sun, 
which is immediately united ro' our Mind, we do nor 
deceive 
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not 1n our 
Senſations, 
but only in 
our Tudg- 
ments. 


deceive our ſelves in believing we ſee itz; it is:not 
poſlible to doubr thereof : Bur our Error is, our Wil- 
ling without any Reaſon, nay, againſt all Reaſon, 
that this Light, that we immediately ſee, exiſts .ih'the 


Sun, which is without us : 'Tis alſo the ſame'thing: 


INT. Error is 72 


reſpect to other Objects of our Senſes. | 


beginning and conrinuation: of this Work, we. ſhall 
cafily ſee, thar of all things that happen in each Sen- 
fartion,Error proceeds from the Judgments we make,by 
which we think that our Senſations are in the Objects, 


Firſt, ir is not an Error to be ignorant, that the 


Action of Objects confifts in the Motion of ſome of 


their parts, and that this Motion communicates it ſelf 


to the Organs of our Senſes, which are 'the' rwo 
firſt things to be obſerved in each” Senſation ; 
for there is a grear deal of difference, berween being 


ignorant of a thing, and having a falſe Notion of it. 


Secondly, we deceive our ſelves not in the third, 
which is properly Senſation ; when we feel Hear, ſee 
Lighr, Colours, or other Objects, it is rrue that we 
ſee them, altho' at the ſame time we ſhou'd be Mad ; 


for there is nothing more certain, than thar all rhe: 


Viftonaries ſee what' they think they do, and their 
Error conſiſts only in this, that they Judge what they 
ſee, to-exiſt truly withour them, becauſe they ſee it ſo. 

It is this Judgment thar includes a Conſent of our 
Liberty, and by conſequence, that which is ſubject to 
Error ; and we ought always to hinder our ſelves from 
making it, according to the Rule we have laid down 
in the beginning of this Book : that we ought never 
to Judge of any thing, when we can hinder our 
ſelves from it, and where Evidence and Certainty does 
not conſtrain us thereto, as it happens here ; for alcho' 
we feel our ſelves extreamly inclined, by a ſtrong 
Habir, ro Judge thar our Senſations are in the Objects, 
as that Hear is in the Fire, and Colours in Pictures, 
yet we ſee not that certain Evidence and Reaſon, 
which preſſes, and obliges us, to believe ir ; and thus 
we voluntarily ſubmir to Error, by the ill uſe that we 
make of our Liberty, when we frecly form ſuch 
Judgments, CHAP. 
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If we obſerve carefully, what has been ſaid in: the. 


7 Chap. XV. A Search after Truth, 


y 


, Id” gh. 


* | Ar Explanationof the particular Errors of Sight, which 


ll may ſerve us as an Example of the General Errors 
4 of our Senſes. | 
S, 


« ji T HE Way, 1 believe, is now made plain, for.the: 
] diſcovery of the Errors of our Senſes: in. general, 
f | as they have any Relation to Senſible Qualities, whicts: 
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0 have been treated 'on, upon the occaſion of: Light and: 
5 Colours, which in order ought to be firſt:explained. 
g Ir ſeems neceffary, now ro come: to particulars, and.to- 

| exafnine ſeyerally, the Errors into which every one of- 
l, our Senſes betray us ; but: we ſhall not now enlarge 


c upon theſe things, becauſe from whar has been already. ; 11, ht 
c faid, a little attention will eaſily ſupply a. long Dit-  b, 4p 

; courſe, which we ſhould be oblig'd ro make : We 1 8k 
e- | ſhall produce only the general Errors, into which our, «4 ay 
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Sight betrays us, in reference ro Light and Colours ; 
and we doubr nor, . bur this Example alone, will be 


) ſufficient ro inform us, of the Errors of all the other: 
r Senſes. | 

0 When we have look'd ſome rime upon the Sun, this 
1 1s what paſſes in our Eyes and Soul 3 and theſe are the. 
1 Errors we fall into. Thoſe who know the firſt Ele- 
r ments of Dzoptrics, and any thing of rhe admirable: 
r Structure of cur Eyes, are not ignorant that the Rays 
$ of. the Sun are refracted in the Chryſtatine, and other 
J Humours, and that they:meer afterwards upon the 
y | Retina, or Optic Nerve, which, as it were, furniſhes: 
, with Hangings, all the bottom of rhe Eye, even as 
, the Rays of the Sun, which pals through a Convex 
, Glaſs, meet together in the focus, ar two, three, or 
; four Fingers breadrh dittarr, in proportion ro its Con- 
- vexity : Now Experience ſhows, that it one pur at 
the focus of the Convex-Glals, a little piece vi St uif, 


or 
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or black Paper *, the Rays of the Sun make fo grear 
an impreſſion upon this Stuff, or Paper, and agitare 
the ſmall Particles thereof, with ſo great a violence, 
that they break and ſeparate them from one another, 
In a word, they burn them, or reduce them intg 
Smoak and Aſhes, Thus we muſt conclude, from 
this Experience, that if the Pupil, through which the 
Light paſſes, were ſo dilated, thar it would petmit an 
eafie paſſage for the Rays of the Sun, or on the con- 
traty, was ſo contracted as to obſtruct them, our 
Retina would ſuffer rhe ſame thing as the piece of 
Stuff, or black Paper, and the Fibres would be fo 
very much agitated, that they would ſoon be broken 
Ir is for this reaſon, that moſt Men are 
fenſible of a Pain, if they look upon the Sun bur for 
one moment, becauſe they cannor ſo well cloſe up the 
Orifice of the Pupil, bur that there will enter ſufi- 
cient Rays, to agitate the Strings of the Optic Nerve 
with much violence, and nor without danger of break- 
ing them. 

The Soul has no knowledge of whar we have ſpoke, 
and when it looks upon the Sun, it neither perceives 
its Opric Nerve, nor any Motion in it; bur thar's 
not the Error, 'tis only a fimple Ignorance : The firſt 
Error it falls into, is, thar ir Judges the Pain it feels, 
isin its Eye. 

If immediately, after looking upon the Sun, we go 
into a dark place, with our Eyes open, the Motion 
of the Fibres of rhe Optic Nerve, caus'd by the Rays 
of the Sun, diminiſhes, and changes by little and lir- 
tle. This is all the Change that can be perceived in 
the Eyes, however, 'tis not what the Soul perceives 
there, but only a White and Yellow Light : Irs ſecond 
Error is, it Judges that the Light ir ſees is in the Eyes, 
or upon the next Wall. 

In fine, the agitation of the Fibres of rhe Retina, 
always diminiſhes, . and ceaſes by little and little ; for 
when a Body has been ſhaken, nothing can be percei- 
ved in it bur a diminution of its Motion, bur 'tis not 
that which the Soul perceives in its Eyes, it ſees the 
White become an Orange colour, afterwards ms 
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Z and then Blue; And the reaſon of this Error is, 
Z that we Judge there are changes in our Eyes, or 
2 upon the next Wall, that differ much, as ro the 
3 more or leſs, becauſe the Blue, Orange, and Red 
# Colours, which we ſee, differ much otherwiſe among 
7 themſelves beſides in the more and lefs. 


Theſe are ſome Errors which we are ſubje& to in 


| reference to Light and Colours ; and theſe Errors be- 
| ger many others, which ſhall be explain'd in the fol- 
lowing Chapters. 


CHAP. XVI 


I. That the Errors of our Senſes are the moſt gene- 
ral and fruitful Principles, whence we draw 
ail the falſe concluſions, which in their turns 
alſo, ſerve us for Principles. II. The Origine of Eſſen- 
tial Differences. III. Of ſubſtantial Forms. IV, Of 
ſome other Errors in the Philoſophy of the Schools, 


I Suppoſe I have ſufficiently explain'd, to unpreju- 
dicd Perſons, and ſuch as are capable of any atren- I: The Er- 
tion of Mind, in what our Seniations confitt, and Ru 
the general Errors which are found in them. Ir refts ws for he 
now to ſhow, that Men uſe theſe general Errors as 9 »ſeful, 
inconteftable Principles, by which they will explain ful _ 
all things, that they draw an Infinity of falſe Conle- ptrs,codraw 
quences from them, which alſo, in their turns, ſerve fa{ſe Conſe: 
tor Principles to draw other Conſequences 3 and thar 7,0" 
thus, by little and little, they have composd Imagi- rheir turns 
nary Sciences, that have nothing of ſubſtance or «/ſoſerve fot 
reality in them, and which they follow with a blind Principhs. 


impetuofiry 3 bur which, like Phantaſms, exhibir ro 


thoſe that embrace them only confufion, and the 


ſhame of being ſeduc'd, or that Character of Folly, 


fiotis 
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in ſome Examples. 

It has been already ſaid, that we are accuſtom'd to 
attribute our own Senſations tro Objects, and that we 
judge Colours, Odours, Sapours, and other Senſible 
Qualities, to be in Objects that are Colour'd, Odi- 
ferous, &c. We have diſcover'd that this is an Er- 


Error, as a Principle whence we draw our falſe 
Conſequences, which Conſequences we alſo efteem as 
other Principles, upon which we build our Reaſonings, 
In a word, we muſt here explain in what order the 
Mind proceeds, in ſearching out ſome ſpecial Truths; 
where this falſe Principle, vi. Our Senſations are #1 
Oljeas, is once ſo imbib'd, thar ir looks upon it as in- 
dubirable. 

Bur to render this more Senſible, ler us rake ſome 
particular Body, whoſe Nature we would enquire 
into, and ler us ſee, for Example, what a Man would 
do, that ſhould apply himielf ro know the Nature of 
Honey and Salt : The nrit thing, would be to conſfi- 
der their Colour, Smell, Taſte, and other Sentible 
Qualities ; what thoſe of the Honey are, and what 
thoſe of the Salt; in what rhey agree, and in what 
they differ 5 and what Relation they can have with 
the Qualities of other Bodies: This being done, 1 
believe he would reaſon much after this manner, ſup- 

| poſing he believ'd it an inconteſtable Principle, that 
' Senſations were in Objects. 

wu Fr Whatever I perceive by taſting, ſeeing, and feel 
rences that ing this Hony and Salt, are in this Hony and Sal. 
are attribu> Now 'tis certain, that whar I perceive in this Hony, 
NN differs eſſentially from whar I perceive in this Salt ; 
theſe oo the whiteneſs of the Salt does, without doubt, differ 
rexces are more from the Colour of the Hony than in the more or 
in the Soul. [of ; and th: tweerneſs of the Hony, from the pnn- 
gent taſte of the Salt ; and conſequently, there muſt 
be an eſſential difference berwixr Hony and Salt, fince 
all that I am ſenfible of in both, does nox only differ 

as to the more or leſs, bur allo eſſentially, 
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for doubtleſs, he cannot judge that Hony and Salt 
differ ellentially, bur becauſe there are ſome appear- 
ances in the one, eſſentially different from the other : 
I mean, the Senſations thar he has of Hony, differ e&- 
ſentially from thoſe of Salt, fince he only judges there- 
of by the Impreflions they make upon the Senſes ; he 
then looks upon this Conſequence as a new Princt- 
ple, from whence be draws other concluſions after this 
manner. 


Since then the Hony and Salr, and other natural Bo- The Orig:- 
dies, differ eſſentially from one another, it follows '#! & {u6- 


that thoſe. are groſly deceiv'd, who would perſwade 
us, that all the difference bertwixrt theſe Bodies conſiſts 
only in the different Configuration of the Particles 
which compoſe them : For ſinee Figure is not effential 
to different Bodies, let the Figure of thoſe Particles, 
which are imagin'd ro be in the Hony, be changed, 
the Hony will remain ſtill Hony, altho' irs parts 


| ſhou'd receive the Figure of the Parts of Salt. So 


that it's neceſſary there ſhou'd be fome ſubſtance, 
which being join'd to the firſt common Matrer of all 
different Bodies, conftitutes their eſſential difference 
from one another. 

This is the ſecond advance which this Man would 
make, and this is the happy diſcovery of ſubſtantial 
Forms : Theſe are the fruitful tubſtances which pro- 
duce every thing in Nature, alcho' they only ſubliſt in 
the Imagination of our Philoſophers. Bur ler us fee 
the Properties which he will liberally beſtow upon 
this Entity of his Invention, for no doubt bur he will 
diſpoil other Subſtances, of their eſſential Properries, to 
Cloaph this, 


Since then, there are in every Natural Body two 7he Origi- 
Subſtances which compoſe ir 3 one which is common nal of ail 
to Hony, Salt, and other Bodies ; the other which —_— 
makes Hony to be Hony, Salt, Salt, and other Bos ;, (he Plrys 
dies tro be what rhey are. Ir follows that the firſt, fics of the 
which is Matter, having no contrariety, and being in. Sc/v0ts. 


' Giferent to all Forms, muſt reſt without any force or 


ation, becaule it has no need of defending ir ſelf ; 
a > | bur 


This would be the firſt ſtep this Man would make; 
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bur for others, which are ſubſtantial Forms, they haye 
need of being always accompanied with Qualities and 
Faculties to defend them 3 they muſt always be upon 
their Guard, for fear of being ſurprized ; they muſt 
perpetually look to their own Preſervation, extend 
their Empire over their Neighbouring Matter, and 
puſh their Conqueſts as far as they can, for if they 
were weak and actionleſs, other Forms would ſur- 
prize them, and ſoon annihilate them ; they muſt then 
always fight, and nourith thele Antipathies, and Irre- 
concileable Hatreds, againſt other Hoſtile Forms 
which endeavour to deſtroy them. . 

If ir happens that one Form ſhou'd rake the Mat- 
tcr of another Form ; As if, for Example, the form 
of a Carcaſs ſeize the Body of a Dog, this form muſt 
not be barely contenced to annihilare the form of 2 
Dog, its hatred mult allo extend to the deſtruction of 
all thoſe qualities which its Enemy had ; the hair 
the Carcaſs muſt forthwith wax white, with a white: 
neſs of a new creation ; the Blood muſt be red after 
tuch a manner, as we cannot ſuſpect it to be coun 
rerfeit, and the whole Body muſt be cover'd with 
qualities that are faithful ro the new form, and defend 
it according to the little power which the qualities of 
a dead Body have, which mutt allo be deſtroy'd in 
their turn : Bur becauſe-they cannot always fight, and 
becauſe all things ſeek reſt, it's certainly neceflary 
rhar the.Fire, for inſtance, have its Center, whether 
it always tends by its lightneſs, and natural Inclina- 
tion, that ir may ence be at reſt, and burn no more, 
and thar it may. even lay by its hear, which it only 
kepr here below for its defence. 

Thcle are a few of rhe Conſequences which reſult 
from this laſt Principle, that there are Subſtantial 
Forms, which we have madeour Philoſopher conclude 
with a little roo much liberry, for theſe are uſually 
dzliver'd with a graver Air. 

There are yer an Infinity of other Conſequences, 


which every Philotopher is continually making ac þ 
cording ro his Humour and Inclination, according t0F, 


u 


the Fruitfalnels or Barrenneſls of his Imagination 3 for | 
rhelc 
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theſe are the only things which make them differ from 
one another. We muſt nor {top here, ro overthrow 
theſe Chimerical Subftances, other Perſons have ſuffi- 
ciently examin'd them, and ſhown thar there are no 
ſuch things in Nature, and thar they ſerve only to 
afford a very great number of ridiculous, and even 
contradictory Conſequences. We are fatisfy'd that 
we have diſcover'd their Original in the Mind of Man, 
and to have ſhow'd that they are all owing, at this 
time, to the common Prejudice, Thar Senſations are in 
the Objefs perceived : For, if what has been ſaid, be 
confider'd with little attention, vix. Thar it's necefſa- 
ry, for the preſervation of our Body, to have Senſa- 
tions that are eſſentially different, altho' the Impreſſi- 
ons, which Objects make upon our Bodies, difter very 
little 3 We ſhall clearly ſce, that *cis a fault ro ima- 
gine ſo grear differences in the Objects of our Senlcs. 
Bur Et muſt here mention, by the by, thet there's 
nothing to be objected againſt theſe Terms, Form and 
Eſſential difference. Hony is certainly Hony by its 
form, and 'tis thus thar ir eſſentially difters from Salr, 
but this form, or this cilenrial difference, conhiſts 
only in the different Contiguration of its parts 5 
'ais this different Configuration which cauſes Hony to 
be Hony, and Salt, Salt : And altho' us only acci- 
dental to Matter in general, tro have the Configura- 
tion of the parts of Hony, or Salt, and fo to have rhe 
form of Hony or Salt, it may, nevertheleſs, bg ſaid, 
that it is eſſential ro Hony or Salt, to be w har they 
are, to have ſuch or ſuch a Configuration of Parts, 
Even as Senfarions of Cold, Hear, Pleaſure, and Pain, 
are not eflential to the Soul as a Soul, bur becauſe ir 
15 by theſe Senſations, that it's ſaid ro be ſenfible of 
Heat, Co!d, Pleaſure, and Pain. 
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CHAP. XVII 


IT. Another Example drawn from Morals, which ſhuws 

that our Senſes only offer us falſe Goods, II, That 'tis 
Gad only who is our true Good. III. The Qripine of 
the Errors of the Epicureans and Stoics. 


JZ has been ſufficiently proved, in my Opinion, that 

this Prejudice, Our Senſations are in ObjeRts, is a 
very fruitful Principle of Errar in Phyſics ; it muſt 
now be ſhown, from Reaſons drgwn from Morals, 
that the ſame Prejudice join'd with this, That ObjeRts 
are the only, and true Cauſes of our Senſations, is alſo ye- 
ry dangerous. ones 

L. An Ex. There's nothing ſo common in the World, as to ſee 

ample Men who are Wedded to Senſible Goods : Some love 

_ _ Muſick, others good Eating, and others are pafſio- 

our Senſes nate for other things. Now thus they reaſon, to 


only offer us per{wade themſelves that all theſe Objects are Goods, 


Falſe Goeds. 57. All theſe agreeable Taſtes which pleaſe us in 


Banquets, theſe Sounds which affet the Ear, and 
theſe other Pleaſures which we perceive upon other 
occaſions, are certainly included in Senſwble Objects, 
or, at ſeaft, 'ris theſe ObjeAts rhat are the occaſion 
of them 3 or, in fige, we cannot have Senſations 
without them. Now *tis impoſſible ro doubr, whe- 
ther Pleaſure be Good, whether Pain be Evil ; we 
are inwardly convinc'd thereof, and conſcquently, 
the Objects of our Senſes are very real Goods, which 

we oughr ro enjoy that we may be happy. 
1 ſhall ex This 1s the Reaſoning thar we ordinarily, and in- 
JoftB _— conſiderately make ; and this is thar, which inclines us 
what ſenſe 30 Þclieve thar our Senſations are in Objects, that 
Std, Objects haye in themſelves the power of making us 
work 9% Senſible ; that we look upon things as our Goods, 
—— which are infinitely below us, which can only act np- 
on our Bodies, by producing ſome Motions » _ 
| | es LE 1Þres, 
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Fibres, but can never a&t upon our Souls, or make 
us ſenſible of Pleaſure or Pain. 

Certainly, if it is nor the Soul which acts upon ir 
ſelf, upon occaſion of what paſſes in the Body, nothing 


| elſe bur God can do it; and if it is not the Soul which 


cauſes Pleaſure, or Pain, according to the different 
ſhaking of the Fibres of its Body, as it's very likely 
it does nor, ſince it often perceives Pleaſure and Pain 
without its conſent: I know no other Hand thar is 
powerful enough to produce this Senfation in ir, bur 
that of the Author of Narure. 

Indeed, there's none but God thar is our true Good, 
'tis he only that can affect us with all theſe Pleaſures 
we are capable of, and who, in his Knowledge and 
Love, hz..:; Decreed to excite them in us. And theſe 


paſs in our Body, to make us careful of enr own Pre- 
ſervation, are very httle, very weak, and very ſhorr, 
alrho' we are enſhav'd to them m this Stare whereinro 
Sin has reduc'd us 3 bur the Pleaſures which he will 
excite in his Elect in Heaven, are infinitely greater, 
fince he made us ro know and loye him ; for accord- 
ing ro the Order of Nature, greater Goods affect ns 
with greater Pleaſure, and fince God is infinitely above 
all rhings, the Pleaſure of rhofe thar ſhalt enjoy him 
will certainly furpaſs all Pleafures. 


Whar we have ſaid of the Cauſe of our Errors, in 111. The Ori- 
reference ro Good, does fufficiently inform us of rhe ginal of the 


falſneſs of rhe Opinions of the Stoics and Epicureans 
abour the Supream Good : The Epicureans placed i 
in Pleaſure, and becauſe they felt it as well in Vice 
aS in Verrue, and even more commonly in the firſt 
than rhe ſecond, they gave themſelves up ro all forrs 
of Volupruouſneſls. 

Now the firſt Cauſe of their Error was, thar Jndg- 
ing falſely there was ſomething agreeable in the 
Objects of their Senſes, or that they were the rrue 
Cauſes of the Pleaſures they feir, and being, belides 
this, convinc'd by an inward Senſation which they kad 
in themlelves, that Pleaſure was a Good for them, 
er, at leaſt, for the time they enjoy'd it, they gave 
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themſelves up to the Government of all the Paſſions, 
which they apprehended would not incommode them 
afrerwards ; whereas, they oughr to have conſider'd, 
that the Pleaſure which is felt in Senſible Things, can- 
not be in theſe things as their true Cauſes, nor after 


any other manner ; and conſequently, that Senſible | 


Goods cannar be ſuch in reſpect of our Soul. They 
ſhould alſo have confider'd rhe other Things which 
we have explain'd. 


The Stoics, on the contrary, being perſwaded that | 


Senfible Pleaſures were only in the Body, and for the 


| Body, and that the Soul ought to have its particular 


Good, placed irs Happineſs in Vertue. Now this is 
the Origine of their Errors, they believ'd that Senfi- 
le Pain and Pleaſures were not in the Soul, bur only 


In the Body; they made uſe of this falſe Judgment as 


a Principle far other falſe Concluſions, as that Pain is 
not an Evil, nor Pleaſure a Good ; Thar the Plea- 
ſures of Senſe are nor good- in themſelves, bur that 
they are common to Men and Beaſts : And, never- 
theleſs, it is eafie ro ſhow, thar altho' the Epicureans 
and Stoics were deceivd in many things, yet they 
were in the right in ſome, for the happineſs of the 
Happy conſiſts in an accompliſh'd Verrue ; I would 
-ay, in the Knowledge and Love of God, and is 4 
yery great Pleaſure which continually attends them. 

Ler us then well remember, that external Objects 
include nothing, neither agreeable nor diſfagreeable, 
that they are nor the Cauſes of our Pleaſures, and 
that we have no reaſon either to fear or love them, 
bur that God only is to þe fear'd and loy'd, becaule 
he only is abſe to Puniſh or Reward us, ro make us 
Senſible of Pain or Pleaſure. In fine, 'ris only in God, 
and from God, that we can expect Pleaſures, for 
which we haye ſo ſtrong, ſo natural, and fo juſt an 
Inclination. 
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CHAP. XVII. 


1]. Onr Senſes deceive us in things which are not Senſible. 
II. 4n Example drawn from the Converſation of Men, 
JI. We muſt not confide in Senſible Habits, 


WE have ſufficiently explain'd the Errors of our 

Senſes, in reſpect of their Objects, as of Light, 
Colours, and other Senſible Qualities 3 we muſt now 
ſhow how they ſeduce us about Objeas, ro which 
they have no relation, by obſtracting our ſerious atten- 
tion, and inclining us to Judge of them upon their 
Teſtimony. This is whar deſerves very well to be 
Explain'd. 

Artention and Application of Mind, to the clear and I. That our 
diſtin&t Idea's we have of Objects, is the moſt ne- Se2[es 4e- 
ceſſary thing in the World ro know their Nature ; as oY 
for as it is impoſlible ro ſee the Beauty of any Work; which are 
without opening our Eyes, and looking earneſtly upon 19 Senſible. 
ir, ſo the Mind cannot evidently ſec the greateſt parr 
of Things, with the Relations they have ro one ano- 
ther, unleſs ir conſiders them attenrively. Now 'tis 
certain, that nothing diverts us more from attending 
the clear and diſtinct Idea's of our Senſes, and conſe- 
quently, from removing us farther from the Truth, 


. and alſo deceiving us, 


To apprehend this Truth it's neceſſary ro know, 
that the three ways of perceiving, viz. by the Senſes, 
Imaginations and Pure Underſtanding, do not ali equal- 
ly affect the Soul, and conſequently, nor afford the 
lame cqual attention ro every thing it perceives by 
their means, for it is much affected with whar rouches 
ir much, and leſs with that which couches ir little. 

Now that which it perceives by the Senſes, touches 
ard :ngages it extreamly, but that which ic knows by 
the Imagination affects much lets 3 bur whar rhe Ur.- 
; derſtanding 
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derſtanding repreſents to it, I mean, what it perceives 
of it felt independent of the Senſes and Imagination, 
does very ſeldom excite ir. No body can doubr, but 
rhar the leaſt pain of the Senſes is more preſent to the 
Mind, and renders it more .atrentive, than the Medis 
ration of a thing of much greater conſequence. | 

The reaſon of this is, that the Senſes repreſent Ob- 
jedts as preſent, but the Imagination as abſent : Now, 
according to the Laws of Order, amongſt many Goods 
or Evils propoſed ro the Soul, thoſe which are preſent 
touch and affedt the Soul more than all the others 
which are abſent, becauſe it's neceſſary for the Soul 
ro determine readily upon what is to be done in this 
occurrence. Thus it is much more affected with a lir- 
tle Pricking, than with the moſt elevated Speculations ; 
and the Pleafures and Evils of. this World, make a 
greater impreflion upon it, - than the terrible Pains, 
or infinite Pleaſares of Erernity. 

The Senſes then extreamly affect the Soul with 
what they repreſent to it ; now as it is limired, and 
cannot clearly conceive many things at a time, ſo it 
cannor clearly apprehend whar the Underſtanding re- 
preſents ro it, at the ſame time as the Senſes offer 
ſomething ro its conſideration ; it then forſakes the 
clear and diftindt Idea's of rhe Underſtanding, how- 
ever proper they are to diſcover the Truth of things 
as they are in themſelves, and applies ir (elf only to 
the gonfus'd Idea's of the Senſes, which affect it more, 
and which repreſent things unto ir, not as they are in 
themſelves, bur only according ro the Relation they 
have with its Body. 

If a Man, for Example, would explain ſome Truth, 
irs neceflary that he make uſe of Speech, and that he 
expreſs his internal Motions and Sentiments in fenſt- 
ble Motions and Ways : Now the Soul cannor, ar the 
ſame time, perceive diftindtly many things, Thus 
having always a great attention for whar comes by the 
Senſes, it very ſeldom conſiders the reaſons propos'd to 
ir, bur it is much afﬀedted with rhe ſenſible Pleaſure, 
which depends upon the Meafure of Periods, upon 
the Relations of Geſtures with Words, upon the Beau- 
tics 
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ties of a Face, upon the Air and Manner of one that 
ſpeaks; however, after it has heard, it muſt Judge, 

' this is the Cuftom. Thus its Judgments muſt be 
different, according © the diverfity of Imprefſions 

| which # ſhall reccive by the Senſes. 

if, for Example, he that ſpeaks, delivers himſelf 
eaſily 3 if he keeps an agreeable Meaſure in his Pe- 
riods, it he has the Air of a Gentleman, and a Man 
of Senſe, and if he is a Perſon of Quality, if he has 
a great Retinue, if he ſpeaks with Authority and 
Gravity, if others hear him with Reſpect and Silence, 

' if he Conyerſes with Wirs of the firſt Claſlis ; in fine, 
if he is happy enough to pleaſe and to be eſteemed, 
be ſhall have Reaton in whatever he adyances, his 
very Dreſs ſhall paſs for Demonſtration. 

Bur if he is ſo unhappy, as to have the contraty 
Qualities, however, concludingly he demonſtrates, 
. he ſhall prove nothing ar all : Ler him ſpeak the fineſt BEN 5 
' things in the World, they thall never be raken notice {5 hs 
of, the attention of his Audirors being only to that {5 Hh 
which touches the Senſes ; the diſguſt they ſhall enter- i, [RA 
rain to ſee a Man appear deſpicably, ſhall wholly take _ 
them up, and diyerrt that application which is due to % 2 RO 
his Thoughts ; his attire ſhall make irs Mafter, and ' HINGE 
every thing that he ſays, contemprible 3 and his way / 4 "OL; 
of ſpeaking being that which is peculiar ro a Thought- me; 1, 
ful Philoſopher, ſhall incline his Auditors ro believe, 
that theſe ſublime Truths he rrears of, being above 
their ordinary Capacity, are only delirious and extra- 
vagant Notions. 

Theſe arc he _ of Men, their Eyes and 

Ears Judge of Truth, and nor of Reaſon, even in 

theſe very things which depend only on Reaſon, be- 

cauſe Men are only affected with ſenſible and agree- 

able Objedts, and ſcarce ever bring with them a 

ſtrong and ſerious Artention for the diſcovery of 

Truth, = | WL. Wen 

Nevertheleſs, it is very unjuſt to Judge of things ,,; v7 wor 
after thatmanner, and to deſpiſe Truth, becauſe it a ſenfible 144 
wants thoſe Ornaments which pleaſe and flarrer our as _—_ "Kt 
Senſes ; Philoſophers, and diſcerning Pertons, _ - yy" ge Wo 

; - e thing. © 
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be aſham'd to enquire more Induſtriouſly into. agree” 
able Marters than into Truth ir ſelf, and to feed their 
Mind with the Vanity of Words, rather than the Truth 
of Things. 'Tis common to the unthinking part of 
the World, to Souls of Fleſh and Blood, to ſuffer 
themſelves to be won by the fine Periods, Figures and 
Motions, which excite the Paſſions. | 


Omnia enim flolidi magis admirantur, amantque 
Inverſis que ſub verbu latitantia cernunt. 

Veragz conſtituunt, que belle tangere poſſunt 
Aures, E9 lepido que ſunt fucata ſonore, 


But Wiſe men endeavour to Guard themſelves againſt 
the Malignant Power, and prevailing Charms of theſe 
ſenſible Manners, of doing things ; their Senſes impoſe 
upon them, as well as other Mens, for, indeed, they 
are Men, bur they generouſly deſpiſe their Teſtimo: 
nies ; they imitate the famous Example of the Judges 
of Areopagus, who forbad the Advocates to make uſe 
of deceirful Words and Figures, and would never 
hear them bur in a dark place, leſt their agreeable 
Geſtures ſhould perſwade them in prejudice of Truth 
and Juſtice : And laſtly, that they might apply them. 
ſelves the betrer to confider the fſolidiry of their 
Reaſons. | 
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CHAP. XIX. 
Two other EXAMPLES. 


I. The firſt of our Errors concerning the Nature of Bo* 
dies. II. The ſecond, of thoſe that relate to the Qua- 
lities of theſe Bodies, 


WE have ſhow'd that there are a great number of 
Errors, whole firſt Original is owing to the 
ſtrong application of the Soul for whatever comes by 
the Senſes, and the inadvertence for things which the 
Underſtanding repreſents to ir. We have given an 
Example of ir, drawn from the Converſation of Men, 
which is of very great conſequence in Morals : Here 
are now others, deduc'd from the Nature of Things, 
which its very neceſflary to obſerve in Phyſics. & 


One of the principal Errors that reſpeds Phyfics, j ;,,,.. .- 
3s, that Men imagine a much greater ſubſtance in Bo- our rheNa- 
dies, which fall under the Cognizance of their Sens ure of Be- 


ſes, than others which they perceive nor ; the greateſt 
part of Men believe, that there is much more Matter 
in Gold and Lead than in Air or Water : And even 
Children, who only obſerve by their Senſes the effects 
of Air, commonly imagine thar there is nothing real 
in it, Gold and Siver are very heavy, very hard and 
ſenfible 3 Water and Air, on the contrary, are inſen- 
fible : From thence Men conclude, thar the firſt have 
more realiry than the laſt ; they judge of the Truth of 
Things, by the ſenſible Impreffion which always de- 
ceives us, and neglect the clear and diſtinct Idea's of 
the Mind which never deceive ns, becauſe what 15 
Senfible affects and rouches us more, bur whar is in- 
celligible ſtupifies us. Theſe falſe Judgments reſpect 
the tubſtance of Bodics ; here's another which relares 
fo the Qualities of theſe ſgme Bodies, _ 
en 


ates. 
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Men frequently Judge, that Objects, which excite 
in them the moſt agreeable Senſations, are the moſt 
perfect and pure, withour knowing in what Per- 
tection, and the Purity of - Matter confiſts, and even 
without being concerned abour it. 

They ſay, for Example, that Dirt is impure, and 
that Water is very clear and pure, but Camels who 
love muddy Waters, and thoſe Animals that delight 


in Dirt, are nor of their Opinion. Theſe are Beaſts, }. 


*ris true, bur Men that love rhe Entraifs of a Wood- 
cock, the Excrements of a Polcar, fay not rhar this 
is impurity, altho' they ſay the ſame of alt other kinds 
of Animals. Laſtly, Musk and Amber are generally 
eſteemed of all Men, tho they are nothing elſe but 
Excrements. 

Certainly, Men never Judge of the Perfection of 
Marter and its Purity, but only in relation to their 
own Senſes 3 and thence it happens, that the Senſes 
being different in all Men, as has been ſufficiently 
explain'd, they muſt judge very differently of the 
Perfection and Purity of Matter. Thus the Books, 
which are daily Composd upon the Imaginary Per- 
fections, that are attributed to certain Bodies, are ne- 
ceſſarily fill d with Errors, and variety of ſtrange Fan- 
cies, fince the Reaſonings, which they contain, are 
grounded only upon the falſe, confus'd and irregular 
Idea's of our Senſes. 

| Philoſophers muſt nor ſay, that Matter is Pure or 
Impure ; they know nor what they preciſely mean by 
the Words Pure and Impure; they ſhould not ſpeak 
without knowing what they ſay: I mean, withour 
having clear and diſtinct Idea's, which anſwer to the 
rerms they make uſe of, for if they had join'd clear 
and diſtinct Idea's to each of theſe Words, they would 
ſee, that that which rhey call Pure, would very often 
be Impure ; and that which appears to them to bc 
Impure, would oftentimes be found very Pure. 

If they would, for Example, that :thar Matter 
ſhould be the moſt Pure and Perfect, whoſe Parts are 
moſt thin and apt for Motion, Gold, Silver, and pre- 
cious Stones, would be very imperfect Bodies ; = 
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7 Chap.XIX: 4 Search after Truth. 
/ and Fire, comrariwiſe, would be very perfect : Fleſh 
| beginning ro corrupt, and ſmell ul, would be tend- 
| ing to Perfection, and a noiſome Carcaſs would be 
' more perfect than common fleſh. 


| the moſt pe 
| dies, ; 
Bur if they would nor affix thele clear and diſtinct 


Tdea's, to the terms Puxe and Perfet, which I have 
/ mentioned, they are at liberty to ſubſtirute others in 


. Ties, Exclamarions, Ec. 


Bur if, on the contrary, they would have it, thar 
rfect Bodies are they, whoſe parts were 
moſt groſs and ſolid, and more unapt for Motion, the 
Earth would be more perfect than Gold, and the Air 
and Fire, would be the moſt imperfect of all Bo- 


their room ; bur if they only pretend to define theſe 


Words by ſenfible Notions, they will eternally con- 


found all things, fince they will never fix a fignitica- 
tion to the terms which exprefles chem. All Men, as 
I have already prov'd, have very different Scafations 
of the ſame Objects 3 we muſt not, therefore, define 
Objects by the Senſations which we have of them, 
except we delighs in obſcurity and confufon, 

Bur, in ſhort, I cannot ſee that there is any Mar- 
ter, not excepting even that which rhe very Heavens 
are compos'd of, that is more perfect than another : 
All Matter ſeems only capable of Figure and Motion, 
and *tis the ſame thing to ir, ro have regular or ir- 
regular Figures and Motions. Reaſon does nor tell 
us, that the Sun is more Perfect or Luminous than 
Dirt, nor that the Beauties of our Romances and Po- 
ets, have any advantage over corrupted Carcaſles, 
*tis our falſe and delufive Senfes which rhus dictate 
to us. Whatever is objected againſt this, all Raille- 
will cerrainly appear ridi- 
Cculous and cold ro any one, which ſhall arcenrively 


« examine the Reaſons that I have broughr. 


Thoſe who perceive, or only have Senfarions, be- 
lieve the Sun full of Light, bur thoſe who know how 


« bo perceive and reaſon, do not believe ir, provide 


they uſe as much Reaſon as Senſation. I am verily 
perſwaded, that all thoſe who differ the moſt, as ro 


the Teſtimony of their Senſes, would change their 
Op1iaon, 
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Opinion, if they would ſeriouſly meditate upon what 
has been ſaid, bur they love much to indulge the il- 
luſions of their Senſes ; they ſubject themſelves a great 
while to rheir Prejudices, they too much forget their 
Mind, ro know that all the Perfections, which they 
ſeem to ſee in Bodies, are only ſuch in relation to 


It. 

'Tis not theſe ſort of Men that I ſpeak to, I am 
not concern'd for their Approbation or Efteem, they 
will not hear, therefore they cannot Judge; it's 
enough that Truth is defended and approved, by 
thoſe who ſeriouſly endeavour to be deliver'd from 
the Errors of their Senſes, and to make a good uſe of 
the Light of their Mind : *Tis theſe Perſons only, 
would deſire to Meditate upon theſe Thoughts, with 
the greareſt attention they are capable of, in order to 
judge of them, I leave the Cauſe ro them, ro con- 
demn or approve it as Judges, becauſe that, by their 
Meditation, they have acquir'd to themſelves ſuch 2 
Right of judging of the Merit, or Demerit of the 
_ that it cannot but in Juſtice þe ſubmitred to 
them. 
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CHAP. XX. 


| The Concluſion of this firſt Book. 


| 

js That our Senſes are only given ns for our Bodjs. 
II. That we muſt doubt of their Teſtimony. III. That 
zt is not an inconfiderable thing to doubt a8 we ought to 
ao. 


WE have, in my Opinion, ſufficiently diſcover'd 
the General Errors into which our Senſes be- 
fray us, both in reſpect of their proper Objects, as 
'allo of thoſe things which! are nor perceiv'd- bur by 5 


the Underſtanding. I believe there is no Erfor we :ion of 6:r 


are ſubject ro upon their occaſion, whoſe Cauſe may 
not be diſcover d in ſome of 'thoſe things which have 
.been already menrtion'd, if they be well examin'd. - 
We have alto ſeen, that our Senles are very faith- 
ful and exact ro Inſtruct in- the Relations, which all 
.Bodies, that are about us, have to one-anorher, bur 
that they are incapable of informing us, what Bodies 
are in themſelyes 3 that, a righr uſe of them, 
tends only ro the Preſervation of our Health and 
Life ; that we cannor ſufficiently deſpiſe them, when 
they arrogate Dominion over the Mind; © This is the 
chief thing which I wiſh may be well remembred in 
"That we conceive well, 
thac our Senſes are only given us'tor the preſeryation 
of our Body, that we fix this Thought in our Mind ; 
al that to be deliver'd from the Ignorance we ate 
how involy'd in, we ſeek for other affiftances —_ 23 


| thoſe which our Setites afford ris; 
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67 Senſes, Jaſt Propoſitions from whar I have here advanc4, | 


would, at leaſt, defire this of them, Thar they woult 
only learn a little ro diſtruſt their Senſes ; and if they 
: will not wholly reject their Teſtimony, as falſe and 
deceitſul, that they will not refule to doubt & 
It, 

And indeed, it appears to me, that enough has been 
ſaid, ro create, at leaſt, ſome ſcruple in the Mind 
reaſonable Perſons; and conlequently, to excite them 
to make uſe of their Liberty, otherwiſe than they 
have *er done: For if they begin ro doubr, whethe: 
the Teſtimony of their Senles are true, they will mor: 
ealily refrain their aflſent, and fo keep themſelves ou 
of thoſe Errors unto which they have hitherto been 
ſubject. Eſpecially, if they well remember that Rule 
in the beginning of this Treatiſe, Never to give an 
entire aſſent but to things intirely evident, and to which 
they cannot refrain conſenting, without knowing certainh, 
that they ſhould make an ill uſe of their Liberty, if 
they did not conſent. 

It. 7:,2e:2 _ Beſides, ler no one imagine that he has made but 2 
; ::2: auin- {mall advancement, if he has only learn'd to doubt. 
eor/iderz5!s To doubt with Judgment and Realon, is nor ſo ſmall a 


HS mp £0108 as People imagine, for here it may be faid, 
o:zhr todo, Fhar there's a great difference berwixr doubting and 


-doubting, we doubt through Paſſion and Brutality, 
through Blindneſs and Malice ; and laſtly, rhrough 
Fancy, and: only becauſe we would doubr. Bur we 
doubr alſo with Prudence and Caution, with Wit- 
dom and Penetration of Mind. Academics and 
Arheiſts, doubr upon the firſt grounds,” true Philoſo- 
phers on the ſecond : The firſt doubr is a doubt of 
darknels, which does nor conduct us into lighr, but 
always removes us from it, The ſecond doubt is 
begor of Light, and afliſts us in ſome manner to pro- 
duce it :n 1ts proper place. 

Thole who doubt only after the firſt manner, do 
not apprehend what it is ro doubt with Judgment, 
they laugh ar whar De/carres teaches us abour doubt- 
ing, 


Book | 


Il. We muſt Bur if there are ſome Perſons (as certainly ther; 
4iſh uſt the will be roo many) who are nor perſwaded of thel; 
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ing, in the firſt of his Metaphyſical Meditations, be- 
cauſe it appears to them that he would only have 
them doubt our of fancy ; that he would only have 
them ſay, in general, that our Nature is infirm, our 
Mind is full of blindneſs, that we muſt rake great 
care to deface theſe prejudices, and other !ike things, 
It is not ſufficient ro ſay, the Mind is weak, we 
muſt be ſenſible of irs weakneſſes. Ir is not enough 
to ſay, ir is ſubje&t ro Error, we muſt diſcover in 
what our Errors conſiſt. This is whart I believe has 
been begun in this firſt Book, by explaining the Na- 
ture and Errors of our Senſes ; I ſhall, in the ſecond, 
proſecute the ſame deſign, by explaining the Nature 
and Errors of our Imagination. 


The End of the firſt Book, 
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SEARCH 
AFTER 
RUTH. 
BOOK I. 
Of the Imagination. 
The Firſt Part. 
CHAP. L 


I, A general Idea of the Imagination. II. That it includes 
two faculties, the one Attive, and the other Paſſive. 
II. The general Cauſe of the changes which happen to 
the Imagination of Man,and the deſign of this ſecond Book. 


N the preceeding Book we have treated of the 
Senſes, and have endeavoured to explain their 
Nature, precifely obſerving what uſe oughr to be 
made of rhem. -We have diſcovered the chiet, 

and moſt general Errors which they make. us ſubject 

to, and have atrempred ſo ro limit their power, that 
we may expect much, and fear nothing from them, if 
they are always kept within theſe limits we have pre- 
ſcribed. * In- this ſecond Book, we ſhall rrcar of the 

Imagination, Natural Order obliging us ro it, for there 

being ſo great a Relation between the Senſes and the 

Imagination, we ought not to ſeparate them. Ir will 
afrerwards appear, that theſe two Powers. ditjer-a- 


mongſt themſelves only as to more or !t/:. a 
| I 3 L ts 
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This is the order we ſhall obſerve in this followin 
Freatiſe : Ir is divided into three Parts. In the firtt Bra 
we ſhall explain the Phyſical Caules of the diforder | OL 


and Errors of the Imagination. In the ſecond, we | 11.a 

ſhall make ſome application of theſe Cauſes ro the by « 

moſt general Errors of the Imagination 3 and ſhall and 

alſo ſpeak of what may be call'd the Moral Cauſes of | ch 

theſe Errors. In the third, we ſhall ſpeak of the con- mal 

tagiovs Communication of ſtrong Imaginations, Per 

If the generality of thoſe things thar are contain'd rate 

in this Treatiſe, are not ſo New, as what has been viol, 

- $1.08 | already ſaid in explaining the Errors of the Senſes, Fib 
1 091314 OPT they will not however be of leſs uſe. Thinking Per- obje 
| 6th: {ons are ſenſible enough both of the Errors, and even they 
of the Cauſes of the Errors whereof I treat ; but ve- | obje 

ry few make a ſufficient reflexion thereon. I pretend Þ Ima 

not to inſtruct all the World, 'tis the Tgnorant 1 in ri 

wou'd teach, and only inform others, or rather I en: Ima; 

d.avour here both to inſtruct and inform my ſelf. beſo 

L. 4 gc We have faid in the firſt Book, that the Organs of | B 


rz/ [4-1 of our Senſes were compoled of little Fibres, which on Imag 
fre "3: one fide terminate in the outward parts of the body | happ 
OO ard $kin, and on the other, at the middle of rhe the ] 
Brain, Now theſe little Fibres may be moyed two in th 
ways, either by beginning ar. the ends which termi- in th 
nate in the Brain, or thole thar terminate in the Ex- der 
rerior parts of the body. The agitation of theſe Fi- þ cepti 
bres can:.or be communicated unto the Brain ; but Þ thing 
the Soul muſt perceive ſomething ; If this Motion be- | ny tl 
gins by an impreſſion that the objects make upon the | Fibre 
extremity of the Fibres of our Nerves, is fo com- So 
municated ro the Brain, then the Soul perceives and Þþ tion, 
* 2; 2 Na. jucges that whar it * feels, 1s without, thar is, it per- Þ form 
rura! 514g ceives an object as preſent. Bur if it is only the in- I} chan, 
mx! 92159 :5:;,-d Fibres which are agitated by the courſe of the may 
TP 1G Enimal Spirit, or by fome other way, the Soul ima- || the ' 
7» np  gines an«! juiges thar what it imagines is not withour, | Soul 
Poices. bur within the Brain, thar is, it perceives an object as | ſay { 
| abſent. This is the difference there is bexween Senla- T 
tion and Imagination. > = 


Pur 
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A Search after Truth. 


Bur it is requihte to obſerve, that the Fibres of the 
Brain, are much more agitated by the impreſſion of 
Objects, than by the courſe of the Spirits; and thar, 
that is the reaſon why the Soul is made- more fenſible 
by external Objects, which it looks upon as prelent, 


and, as it were, capable of making it immediately fect 


either pleaſure or pain, than by the courſe of the Ani- 
mal Spirits. Nevertheleſs, it ſometimes happens in 
Perſons who have their Animal Spirits very much agi- 
rated by Faſting, Watching, a high Fever, or by fome 
violent Paſſion, that rhefe Spirits move the internal 
Fibres of rhe Brain, with as much force as outward 
objects could do, fo thar theſe Perſons perceive what 
they ought only ro imagine, and think they ſce thoſe 
objects before their Eyes, which are only in their 
Imagination. From whence it plainly appears, thar 
in reſpect ro what paſſes in the Body, the Senſes and 
Imagination differ only as to More or Leſs, as I have 
before advanced. 

Bur ro give a more particular and diſtinct Idea of 
Imagination, we muſt know, that every time there 
happens any change in that part of the Brain where 
the Nerves mcer, there likewiſe happens ſome change 
in the Soul, that is, as we have already explai'd, if 
in this part there is any Motion that changes the or- 
der of its Fibres, there alſo happens ſome New per- 
ception in the Soul, and it feels or imagines ſome New 
thing ; and the Soul can never perceive or imagine a- 
ny thing anew, except there be ſome change in the 
Fibres of this ſame part of the Brain. | 

So that the faculty of Imagining, or the Imagina- 
tion, conſiſts only in the power that the Soul has of 
forming to its ſelf Images of objects, in producing a 
change in the Fibres of this parr of the Brain, which 
may be called the principal part, fince it anſwers to all 
the parts of our bodies, and is the place where our 
_ immediately reſides, if we may be petmitred ro 
ay ſo. | 

Thar ſhews us very cvidently,that this power which 
the Soul hath of forming Images includes two things, 
the one depending upon the Soul it ſelf, and the other 
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the other 
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A Search after Truth, Book II. 


upon the Body. The firſt is Action, and the Com- 
mand of the Will. The ſecond is the Obedience that 
is given to it by the Animal Spirits, which trace thefe 
Images, and to the Fibres of the Brain, upon which 
they muſt be imprinted. In this ditcourſe the name 
af Imagination 1s indiffterently given to either of theſe 
two things, nor are they diſtinguiſhed by the words 
Afive and Paſſrve which mighr be given ro them ; 
becauſe, by the ſenſe of what we ſhall ſpeak, may 
calily be underſtood which of the rwo we mean, whe- 
ther it be of the ative imagination of the Soul, or 
paſſive imagination of the Body, 

We have not yer determined 'in particular, what 
that jrc:pal part is, which we have juſt ſpoke of, 
Firſt, becauſe we belicve ir very unneceflary. Second- 
ly, becauſe we have not a certain knowledge of it, 
And in fine, we think it bctrer to be filent in a matter 
whoſe truth cannot here be demonſtrated ro others, 
alrho it were manifeſt tro us what that principal 
Mart Is. | 
r Let .it be then according to the opinion of Pills, 
that coinmon Senſe refides in thoſe two Corpulcles he 
calls Corpora Straata 3 Let the ſinuofity of the Brain 
preſerve the Species of the Memory ; and ler the Ca 
fons body be the fear of the Imagination 3; or follow- 
12g the Opinion of - Ferne#ius, ler us ſuppole it in the 
Pia Mater which involves the ſubſtance of the Brain, 
or with D'Cartes 1n the Glandula Pineals.; or, 1n tine, 
ter 1t be in {ome other part, hitherto unknown,that our 
Soul excrcites 1s .principal tunctions, 'twill will be 
vcry-indificerent- ro me, Ir ſuffices, that there 1s a 
principal, part-; Nay, it is ablolutcly neceſſary there 
ſhou'd be tuch.an one, as alſo that the foundation of 
D'Cartes, tyſtem ſhould ſubfift ; for it ought to be well 
oblerved, that alrho he were deceived. when he aſſures 
us that the Soul. is immediately united to the Glandu- 
la: Pinea'y, that qughr nor. .neyertheleſs ro injure the 
foundation of his Syſtem, from which we ſhall always 
gather all the uſctylneſs' that can, be expeRted from 
Tracks io umproye our ſelves in the knowledge of 
—_—  : Ds, 4: 
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Since then the Imagirnarion conſiſts only in the power Ill. The ge- 


OMm- 
that that the Soul has of forming to ir ſelf Images of Ob- "ral cauſe } 
heſe jects, by imprinting them, if we may fo ſay, in the ow. * 4} 
wich Fibres of irs Brain 3 the more diſtinct and larger the chat happore q: 
ume footſteps of theſe Animal Spirits be, which are the pe meggy | 


tele | traces of theſe Images, the more ſtrongly and diſtinct- ads tha: 
rds | ly the Soul will imagine thele Objects. Now even as /izz of the 
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wo 
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mz | breadth, depth, ani clearneſs of the rraces of any 24 Book, . $1.98 

nay | Graving, depend upon the force wherewith the Inftru- it WP 

hes ment is acted, and on the Obedience that the Copper 1 ITS 

, of renders to the Workman ; ſo the depth, and clearneſs Ky Ti 1 
of rhe Impreflions made on the Imagination depend Wh (4.521144 

hat upon the force of the Animal Spirits, and the Conſti- | Fe 425Mh £ 

> of, rution of the Fibres of the Brain 3 'tis the variety thar Mos 

nd- | is found in both theſe, which makes almoſt allthis ty a4 

oF great difference that we: obſerve in Perſons Minds. ofa \;» ſe | 

tter For 'tis no difficult thing: ro give a reafon for all AS 15" 4 

ers, the different Characters which: we meer with in the nf TER 

jpa! | Mind of Man. On the one fide, through Abundance 3 $:Wh 
and Want, Agitation and Slowneſs, or largeneſs and =: 1: 

ills, {malneſs of the Animal Spirits 3 and on the other. fide, iv DR vol 

$ he through the Delicarenels and Courleneſs, Humidity 488 BY 

rain and Dryneſs, Flexibility or Inflexibiliry of the Fibres i. 1 

Cal- of the Brain 3; and in fine, through rhe relation rhar - v/  BIWE 

OW- theſe Animal Spirits may have with theſe Fibres, : " HA 

the And it would be very reaſonable for every one. firft \ *  JXOBE- 

ain, to endeavour to repreſent to himſelf the different 1. i 8 

ine, Combinations of theſe things, and to apply them ro 1Þ UT 

our all the different Diſfpoſitions they meer with ; becauſe ir | it 

| be is always more uſcful,nay,even more agreeable ro make FTA 

S a uſe of our own Wir, and fo accuſtom it of ir ſelf to Wh 

ere diſcover truth, then to ſuffer ir to be ſpoiled with 

1 of idleneſs, by only applying it to ſuch things as are al- | rn 

vell ready well known and diſcover'd. Beſides, there are 0 

res ſome things to be obſerved in the difference of Peoples ; 

dur Genu thax are ſo fine and fo delicate, that altho-we | 

the may be able ro diſcover and perceive-them well onf | 

rays felves, yet we cannor repreſent them to,- nor make 0- q 

rom thers: fenlible ofthem . . FR 
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Bur: to explain as much as poflible, all theſe diffe” 
rences that are to be obſerved in Diſpoſitions ; and that 
very one may the more cafily obſerve in himſelf the 
Cauſe of all the changes that he feels ar different 
times, it ſeems very proper in general to examine the 
Cauſe of theſe Changes which happen in the Animal 
Spirits, and in the Fibres of the Brain ; becauſe there- 
by we ſhall diſcover all that are found in the Ima- 
gination. 

Man never continues very long in the ſame Mind 
every one hath ſufficient inward proofs of his own 
inconſtancy, he judges of the ſame Subject ſometimes 
after one manner, and ſometimes after another. In a 
word, the Lite of Man conſiſts only in a Circulation 
of Blood, and in another Circulation of Thoughts 
and Deſires ; and ir ſeems rhe beſt way of imploying 
his rime would be, in ſeeking after the Cauſe of thele 
Changes which happen to us, ſo that way to know 
our ſelves. 


CHAP. II. 


I. Of the Animal Spirits, and the Changes to which 
they are ſubjeF in general. II. That the Chyle poes to 
the Heart, and thereby produces ſome charge im the 


Spirits. III. That Wine has the ſame effett. 


BS agreed by every on, that the Animal Spirits 

are only the moſt ſubtile and active parts of 
the Blood, which ſubriliſes and agitates it ſelf chiefly 
by the Fermentation thar ir receives in the Heart, 
and by the violent Motion of the Muſcles, whereof 
this part is compoſed ;' that the Spirits are conducted 


-with the moſt of the blood rhrough the Arteries into 


the Brain ; and thar there they are ſeparated by ſome 
parts that are deſtined to this uſe, which are nor yer 
agreed upon, 


From 


Book IE. 
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From hence may be concluded, that where the 
Blood 1s very ſubrile, there are much Animal Spirits, 
but where it is groſs there are bur a few ; that if the 
Blood is compoled of ſuch parts as are cafily receiyed 
into the Heart, or very proper for Motion, the Spi- 
rits which arc in- the Brain, will be extreamly heared 
or agitated ; and if on the contrary the Blood terments 
not ſufficiently in the Hearr, the Animal Spirits will 
be languiſhing withour action, and withour ſtrength : 
ſo that according to the folidity which ſhall be found 
in the parts of the Blood, the Animal Spirits ſhall be 
more or leſs ſolid, and conſequently have more or 
leſs ſtrength in their Motion, Bur theſe things muſt 
be explained .more ar length, by Examples and in- 
conteſtible Experiments, to make the truth evidenr. 


The Authority of the Antients has not only blinded y, ths 


the Minds of ſome Men, but we may ſay it has ſhur Chyle goes 


their Eyes alſo. For many Perſons have till ſuch a *s he beayp 


reſpect for their opinion, or it may be, ſo opiniona- 
tive, that they will not ſee ſome things, which they 


could no longer contradict, if they would only pleale 7: 


ro open their Eyes. We may fee every day Perſons 
that are much eſtcemed for rheir Learning, who 
write Books and publiſh Conferences againſt the viſt- 
ble and f{enfible Experiences of the Circulation of the 
Blood, againſt thar of Weight, the Exaſtick power 
of the Air, and others of the like Nature. The diſ- 
covery that Mr. Pecquet has made in our time, which 
we make ule of here 1s in rhe Number of thoſe thar 
are unfortunate only, becauſe he diſcover d it befpre 
he had grey Hairs and a vencrable Beard. Bur we 
ſhall nevertheleſs make ule of ir, not fearing bur 
there will be ſome Judicious Perſons who will nor 
find fault with ir. | 
According to this diicovery the Chyle goes not im- 
mediarely from the Bowcls into the Liver by the Me- 
faraick Veins, as the Antients believed, bur paſles from 
the Bowels into the Lafeal Veins, and afterwards in- 
to certain receptacles where they meer, and from 
thence it-goes by the Thoraick Duct or Canal along 
the Vertebres of the Back, and fo mingles it felf with 
the 
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the Blood in the Axillary Vern, which enters into the 
upper part of the Vena Cava; and thus being mingled 
with the Blood it meets in the Hearr. 

From this Experiment may be concluded that the 
Blood thas is mingled with the Chyle, being very 
different from the other Blood, which has already 
Circulated many times through the Heart, the 
Animal Spirits which are only the moſt ſubrile 
parts thereof, will be alſo very different, in Perſons 
thar are Faſting, and others who have juſt Ear. More- 
over, becauſe that amongſt Meats and Drinks which 
are generally uſed, there is great variety, and even 
thole' Perſons that uſe them have bodies diverſly dif- 
poſed ; rwo Perſons that have juſt Dined, and at the 
ſame Table, will feel in their faculties of Imagina- 
tion ſo great a varicty of changes, that ir would . be 
impoſiible to. deſcribe. 

Ir is true, that thoſe who are in perfect health di- 
geſt ſo quick, that the entring of rhe Chyle into the 
Hearr, ſcarcely augments or diminiſhes any of its 
hear, and hinders nor the Blood trom ftermenting there 
almoſt the ſame manner, as it it entered only by it 
ſelf ; ſo that their Animal Spirits, and by conſequence 
their faculry of imagining, receives very little, if any 
change. Bnt for Old and infirm People, they obſerve 
in themſelves very ſenſible changes: after they have 
Ear, they grow very dull axd ſleepy, or art leaſt their 
imaginarion becomes very Languithing, and they have 
neither Vivacity or quickneſs left ; rhey no longer con- 
eeive any thing diſtinctly, nor can they apply rhem- 
ſelves to any thing whatſoever ; in a word, they arc 
perfectly altered from what they were before. :. 

But that the moſt healthful and ſtrongeſt may alſo 
have ſenſible proofs of what we have already faid, 
they need only reflect 'upon whar happens to then 
when they have 'drunk more Wine- then they are ac- 
cuftomed tro, or elſe by obſerving whar would be 
the effects if they drink Wine one Meal, and Water 
another. For 'ris certain, that if they arc not entirely 
ſtupid, or 'if their bodies are nor compoted after a 
very extraordinary manner, they ſhall toon perceive 

a 
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- Mr. D'Cartes has done in his Treatiſe of 
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a gayery of remper, ſome little drowſineſs, or ſome 
other like accident. Ee 
Wine is ſo Spiritous,thar it comes near the nature of 
our Animal Spirits ; burare theſea little roo luxuri- 
ous to ſubmir to the command of the Will, becauſe 
of their Solidiry and exceſſive Agitation, Thus even 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous Men, it produces 
greater Changes 1n the Imagination, and in all the 
parts of the body, then Meat er any other Liquors 


tis 


Vinty Lu- 


do, It gives us the Foil, to ſpeak with Plautus, and ator dele- 
produces many effects in the Mind, which are nor fo ſus e, 


advattageous as thoſe that Horace deſcribes in theſe 
Verſes, 


Quid non ebrietas defignat ? Operta recludit, 
Spes jubet efſe ratas : in-prelia tendit inermes : 
Solticits animis onus eximt : addocet artes. 
Fecunds Calices. quem non fecere diſertum > 
Contratta quem non in paupertate folutum ? 


It would be eafie enough to give a reaſon of the 


principal effects, that the mingling of rhe Chyle with 
the Blood produces in the Animal Spirits, and after- 
wards.in the Brain, and even in the Soul ir ſelf. As 
why. Wine rejoyces us, and gives a certain Vivacity 
to the Wir, when it is taken with Moderarion ? and 


.for ſomerime befors Men, when *tis drank ro Exceſs ? 


From whence proceeds the heavineſs after Meals, and 
.many other ſuch things, for which generally very ri- 
diculous reaſons has been given. Bur'thongh we 
ſhall not here make a Book of Natural Philoſophy, 
yer it will be neceſſary to give ſome Idea of the Ana- 
tomy of the Brain, or make ſome Suppoſitions. as 
an, with- 
out which *rwill be impoſſible ro explain our ſelves. 


. Bur if. one reads this -Treariſe of Monſieur D'Car- 


res with attention, 'we may fatisfie our ſelves upon 
. theſe SR —_— he explains all 'rhefe” things, or 
ar leaſt, gives a ſufficient light ro diſcover them, as he 


bas done by Mediration, *provided ' one has ſome 


"Knowledge of his PRINCIPLES. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. 1IL 


That the Air one breaths, cauſes likewsſe ſome chaige 
in the Spirits. 


T H E ſecond general Cauſe of the changes which 
happens in the Animal Spirits, is the Air we 
breath 3 for, altho* ir does immediately make as ſenfi- 
ble impreſſions as the Chyle, nevertheleſs, in ſome 
time, 1t produces the ſame effect as the Juice of our 
Food does preſently. This Air enters from Branches 
of the Wind-pipe into thar of the Venous Artery, and 
from thence ir mingles it ſelf, and ferments with the 
reſt of the Blood in the Heart 3 and according to 1ts 
particular diſpoſition, and that of the Blood, ir pro- 
duces great changes in the Animal Spirits, and by 
conſequence, in the faculty of Imagining, 

I know that there are ſome Perſons, who do not 
believe that the Air mingles ir ſelf with the Blood, in 
the Lungs and Heart, becauſe by their Eyes they 
cannot diſcover, in the branches of the Wind-pipe 
and thoſe of the Venous Artery, the paſſages whereby 
the Air is communicated. Bur we muſt not confine 
the Action of the Mind to that of the Senſes, it can 
penetrate what is impenetrable by them, and apply it 
ſelf ro ſuch things which they cannor. 'Tis certain, 
that ſome parrs of the Blood continually paſs from 
the branches of the Venous Artery, into thofe of the 
Wiad-pipe, as the ſmell and moiſtneſs of the breath 
ſufficiently proves. and yer the paſſages of this com- 
munication are imperceptible ; why, therefore, can- 
not the ſubtile parts of the Air paſs from the branches 
of the Wind-pipe into the Venous Artery, alrho” the 
paſſages of this communication are not ſo viſible. 
In ſhorr, more humours are evacuated by rran{pira- 


tion, from the imperceprible Pores of the Arteries atd 
Skinz 


_pe 
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Skin, than by any other paſſages of the Body ; and 


even the Pores of the moſt 1olid Merals are nor fo 
ſmall, but that there are Bodies in Nature ſmall 
enough to find a free paſlage, for otherwiſe theſe 
Pores would be clos'd up. Ir is true, that the Gros, 
and branchy parts of the Air, cannot paſs through 
the ordinary Pores of Bodies ; and that even Water, 
altho' very groſs, can glide through thoſe paſſages, 
where this Air is ſometime forced to ſtop. Bur we 
are not ſpeaking here of thoſe groſs and branchy 
parts of the Air ; they are, ir ſeems, unuſeful enough 
tor fermentation, 'ris only of the ſmalleſt parts, ſuch 
as are ſwift and ſharp, that we ſpeak of, and which 
have none, or very ſmall branches, to ſtop them, be- 
cauſe they are the moſt proper for the fermentation of 
the Blood. 

I might, nevertheleſs, affirm, upon the Relation of 
Silvias, that even the groſleft part of the Air paſs from 
the Wind-pipe into the Heart, fince he aſſures us, 
that he hath ſeen ir paſs rhicher by the help of M. de 
Spamerdam; for it is more reaſonable to believe a 
Man, who ſays he has ſeen ir, than a thouſand others, 
who only ſpeak of ir by chance. Ir is then certain, 
that the moſt ſubtile parts of the Air, which we 
breath, enters into our Hearr, and with the Blood 
and Chyle, maintains there that fire which gives Life 
and Motion to our Bodies 3 and thar,- according to 
their different Qualities, they produce great changes 
in the fermentation of the Blood, and in the Animal 
Spirits, 

The truth of this is every day made evident, by 
the divers Humours, and different Characters cf Per- 
ſons diſpoſitions thar are of different Countries. For Ex- 
ample, rhe Gafſcons have a more lively Imagination 
than the Normans 3 thoſe of Roan, Diep, and Picardy, 
differ very much among themſelves, and thar much 


more from the Lower Normans, altho' they be very Nunguid 
near rogether : Bur if we conlider Men, whoſe Coun- 97 ultra 
tries are at a greater diſtance, we ſhall meer with dif- _——_ 
ferences ſtill more ſtrange, as an Italian, and German, Jer. c. ag. 


or a Dtchman, In fine, there has in all times been ». 7. 
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A Search after Truth. 


ſome places thar have been renowned for the Wiſdom 
of their Inhabirants, as Teman and Athens 5 and 
others for their Stupidity, as Thebes, Abdera, and ſome 
others, 


Athenis tenue celum, ex quo acutiores etzam putantur 
'Attici, craſſum Theb:s. Cic, de fate. 


Abgeritane peftora plebr habes. Mart, 


Brotum in craſſo jurares acre natum, Hor. 


CHAP. IV. 


J. Of the Change wrought in the Animal Spirits, by the 
'Nerves, that go to the Lungs and Heart. II. Of that 
which is cauſed by the-Nerves, that paſs from the Liver 
to the Spleen, -and ſo into the Bowels, IIL That al 
this is done-without the aſſiſtance of our Will, but can- 
not be effetted-without a Providence. 


T' HE third Cauſe of thoſe changes that happen 
ro the' Animal Spirits, is the moſt general and 
moſt active of all, becauſe ir is that which produces, 
maintains, and fortifies all the Paſſions. To appre- 
hend which -well, it's neceflary. that we. know that 
the fifth, ſixth, and eighth pair of the Nerves, have 
moſt of their- branches exrended rhrough the [Breaſt 
and -Belly; where they are very uſeful for the pre- 
ſervation of the Body, - but-extreamly dangerous to 
the Soul, becauſe the- action -of theſe Nerves do not 
depend- upon the Will, as thoſe:do, which. ſerve to 
move-the Arms, Legs, and other external parts of the 
Body, for they act much more upon the: Soul, than 

thar does upon them. Wn 7s WE 
Ir muſt therefore be confider'd, ' that many branches 
eight pair 'of the Nerves, - caſt-:themſelves 
amongſt the chief Fibres-of all- rhe Mulcles, -. which - 
ene 


'Book II, 
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| Blood : For the Nerves, which are difpericd through 
” the Fibres of the Hearr, cauſe ic ſhmerimes ro extend, 


q Chap. V. 
] the Heart ; that they encompals its Oritices, Anricles, 
? and Arteries ; that they ſpread themſelves even in 
Z the ſubitance of rhe Lu: gs, and fo, by their different 


RR; 
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motions, produce very conſiderable changes in the 


& and then again to contract, with roo much force and 
| precipirancy, puſhing, with much violence, a great 
E quantiry of Blood rowards the Head, and all the ex- 
* recnal parts of the Body 5. yer; ſometimes, - rhele 
| Nerves produce an effect directly contrary. And 
| the Nerves, . Which encompaſs rhe Oritices, Auricles, 
| and Arteries of the Hearr, cauſe very nezr the ſame 


 effe&t with rhoſe Spiracles; or breathing Holes, with 
which che Chymitts moderate the hear of their Fur- 
naces 3 and as the Spours do, which are mat!e uſe of 


Ein Founrains, to diminiſh or encrcale the force of the 


hat 
ver 


ftream : ' For the uſe of theſe Nerves is diverſly 15 
contract, or dilate rhe Orifices of the Heart, and (5 
to haſten or. retatd rhe filling, and evacuation of the- 


Blood, and thereby to angment or diminiſh :rs hear. 
Thus the Nerves, which are diſperſed rhrongh rhe 
Lungs,. bave alſo the ſame uſe 3 tor the Lungs are 
compos'd only of the branches of the Wind-pipe, of 
the Venous Artery, and Arterious Vein, interwoven 
one with anorher ; iz is viſible that the Nerves, which 
are extended rhroughour rhe whole ſubance, by con- 
rafting of them, hinders the Air from paſſing with 
{ much liberty through the branches of the Wind- 
pipz, and likewile impedes the motion cf. the Blood 
trough the Venous Artery into the Arterious Ve, 
and fo into the Hearc, - Thns theſe Nerves, accord 
ng :0 their different agitation, {tl auginent and di- 
minith the hear and motion of the Bloo., 

Ia all onr Paſſions, 'we haye very ſenſible Experi- 
ments of theſe different degrees of heat in our Hearr, 
Ymetimes we feel ir maniteRtly encreaſe and diminith 
all of a fudden ; and as we fallely judge rhat onr Sen- 
lations are in the parts of our Podics, and fo hy rhar 
means excite eur Soul, 'as #t was explained in the ftrit 
Book, fo almoſt all our Philoſphers have imagined, 
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that the Hearr was the principal ſeat of the Paſſions 


the Soul ; and this is ftill the moſt commonly received 
Opinion. 

Now, becauſe the faculty of Imagining receive 
great changes by what happens to the Animal Spirit, 
and that the Animal Spirits difter very much, accordi 
to the different fermentation .ot the Blood which i; 
made in the Hearr, it is very eafie to diſcover why 
paſſionate Perſons .imagine things quite after another 
oe" from -thoſe who confider them in cold 

lood, 


The other Cauſe, which contributes very much | 


either to the augmenting, or diminiſhing thele extr;- 
ordinary -fermentations of the Blood in the Hear, 
conſiſts in the action of many other branches of the 
Nerves, which we have already ſpoke of. 

Theſe branches ſpread themielves in the Lit, 
-which contains the moſt ſubrile part of the Blood, cr 
what is commonly called thc Bzle.3 and in the Spleen, 


rhe Nerves which contains the more groſs or Melancholy ; in the 
which g0 79 Pancreas, Which contains an acid Juice very -proper 


th: Liver, 
ro the 


for fermentation ; In the Stomach, Bowels, and other 


Spleen, and parts which contain the Chyle : And indeed, they are 


the ref of 
the Bowels. 


diſperſed through every place which can contribute 
any thing to the varying the fermentation of the Blood 
in the Heart. Alſo, the Arteries and Veins are unr 
red to theſe Nerves, as Hts has diſcovered of the 


lower Trunk of rhe great Artery, which is ry to 


them near the Heart, of rhe Axzlary Artery on the 
fight ſide the Emulgent Vein, and of ſome others. 

Thus the uſe of the Nerves, being diverſly to a 
thole parts to which they are join'd, it is eafie to con 
ceive how the Nerve, which environs the Liver, may, 
in contracting ir, cauſe a great quantity of Bzle to run 
into the Veins, and into the Dudt of the Bile, which 
being mingled with the Blood in the Veins, and with 
the Chyle, enters ihto the Heart through rhe Duct ot 
the Bzlc, and there produces a more violent heat thai 
ordinary. 

Thus, when we are mov'd with certain Paſſions, 


the Blood boits in the Arteries ayd Veins, m— 
ea: 
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| hear ſpreads it ſelf through the whole Body ; the Head 


is inflamed, and filled with ſo great a number of 
Animal Spirits, which being roo brisk, and roo much 
agitared by their impetuous courſe, hinder the Ima- 
gination from repreſenting any erher things, than 
thoſe whoſe Images they form in the Brain ; that is, 


| from thinking of any other Objects, beſides thoſe of 


the Paſſion which Rules. 

Ic is the ſame of the little Nerves that go_to the 
Spleen, or to other parts, Which contain a thicker 
Matter, and leſs ſuſceptible of Heat and Motion ; it 
renders the Imaginarion. altogether languiſhing and 
dull, in cauſing ſome groſs Matter, and ſuch as is 


| difficulr ro be put in Motion to run into the Blood. 


| As for thoſe Nerves which environ the Arteries and 


| Veins, their uſe is ro hinder the Blood from paſſing, 


and by contracting them, compel ir to run into ſuch 


| places as ir finds rhe freeſt paſſage to: So that part of 
| the great Artery, which ſupplies all the parts aboye 
| the Heart with Blood, being connected and com- 
| preſſed by theſe Nerves, the Blood muſt neceffarily 
| enter into the Head in great quantities, and this way 


produce a change in the Animal Spirits ; and, by con= 
ſequence, in the Imagination. 


Bur ir muſt be well obſerved, that all this is per- x, 75,4 

formed meerly by Mechaniſm : I mean, thar all the :heſe Tudg- 
different Motions of theſe Nerves, in all the different ments hap- 
| Pafiions, are nor produced by the Command of the 
| Will, but, on the contrary, are made without, nay, ence of our 
even contrary to its Orders: So that a Body, whoſe W4, by the 


pen withou? 
the concur- 


Soul is not ſo well diſpoſed as that of a healthful 9:4 9 


Man, ſhall be capable of all the Motions which ac- 


| company our Paſſions, Thus even Beaſts may have 


the like, alrho' they ſhould be only pure Machines. 
And, indeed, this ought ro make us admire the 
incomprehenſible Wiſdom of him, who hath fo well 
ordered all theſe Springs, thar it 1s ſufficient for an 
Object ro move the Optick Nerve after ſuch and ſuch 
4 manner, to produce ſo many different Motions in 
the Heart,the orher parts of the Body, and even in the 
Face it elf ; for it hath _ been diſcovered, that 
po the 
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the lame Nerve, which extends fome of its branches 
into the Heart, and into the other interior parts ; ally 
communicates ſome of its branches to the Eye, to the 
Mouth, and to the other parts of the Face: So thar it 
cannot raiſe any Paftion within us, bur ir alſo appears 
outwardly, becauſe there can no motion happen to 
the branches which go to the Heart, bur it allo com- 
municates it ſelf ro ſome one of thoſe which are dil- 
perſed through the Face. 

The Correſpondence and Sympathy which is found 
between the Nerves of the Face, and ſome others 
that anſwer to other parts of rhe Body, and which 
want a Name, is yet more remarkable, and tha 
which produces this great Sympathy, is, that (as in the 
other Paſſions) the little Nerves that go to the fact, 
are only branches of that which deſcends lower. 

When we are ſarprized with any violent Paſſion, 
if we carefully reflect upon what we feel in our Bow: 
els, and the other parts of the Body, where the: 
Nerves infold themtelves, as alſo upon the changes 
which accompany it in the face, and if we conlider 
that all theſe diverſe agitations of cur Nerves are 
wholly involuntary, and thar they happen notwitt- 
ſtanding all rhe reſiſtance our Will can make againſt 
them, we ſhall not find it ſo difficult,, to ſuffer our, 
ſelves to be perſwaded of this plain Expoſicion that 
has been made, of all thote Relations the Nerves have 
one to another, 

Bur if we examine the reaſons and end of all thel: 
things, we ſhall find therein ſo much Order and Wil: 
dom, that bur a little ſerious attention will be requr 
fite to convince thoſe Perſons, that are the moſt Wed- 
ded ro Epicurw and Lucretius, that there is a Prov: 
dence which rules the World. When 1 fee a Watch, 
I have reaſon to conclude thar there is an Intelligence, 
fince it is impoſſible that Chance ſhou'd have produc 
and diſperſed all irs Wheels into order. How then 
can it be poſſible, that Chance, and the meeting to 
gether of Atoms, ſhou'd be able ſo juſtly, and propor 
rionably, ro diſpole all thoſe divers Springs, as appea' 


both in Man, and other Animals 2 And that Mas 
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and all other living Creatures, ſhou'd beger others, 
which bear ſuch an abſoli:te reſemblance ro them ? 


' $o it is ridiculous to think, or ſay, with Lucretiws, 
that 'tis Chance that has form'd all the parts whereof 
| Man is compoled ; that the Eyes were not made to 


ſee, bur Men were induced to ſee, becauſe they had 
Eyes, and ſo of the other parts of the Body. Thele 


- are his Words : 


Lumina ne facias oculorum clara creata 
Proſpicere ut prſſimus, & ut proferre vias 
Proceras paſſus, ideo faſtigia poſſe | 
Surarum-ac feminum pedibus fundata P'icari. 
B-achia tum porro validis exapta lacertts 

Efje, manuſque datus ntraque ex parte miniſtras 
Ur facere ad vitam poſſimus, que foret uſus. 
Cetcra de genere hoc inter quacumque pretantur 
Omnia perverſa prepoſtera ſunt ratione. 

Nil ideo natueſt in noſtro corpore ut uti 
Poſſimus, fed quod natum eſt id procreat uſum. 


Muſt not one have a ſtrange averſion for a Provi- 
dence, thus voluntarily to be blinded for fear of ac- 
knowledging it, and endeavour to render our ſelves 
inſenfible to proofs ſo ſtrong and convincing, as thoſe 
that Nature has furniſhed us with ? Ir is true, thar if 
once we come to atfect being thought great Wits, or 
rather Impious, as the Epicureans have done, we ſhall 
immediately find our ſelves ſurrounded with darkneſs, 
and perceive only by falſe Lights, boldly deny thoſe 
things that are moſt clear, and arrogantly and ma- 
giſteriouſly affirm what is moſt falſe and obſcure. 

This Poet may ſerve for a proof of the blindneſs of 
theſe mighty Wits, for he boldly derermines, tho' 


| contrary to all appearance of Truth, upon the moſt 


dificulr and obſcure Queſtions ; and ir ſeems, that he 
did nor perceive even thoſe Idea's that are moſt clear 
and eyident, If-I ſhou'd ſtzy to relate ſome more 
paſſages of this Author, to juſtifie what I ſay, I ſhou'd 


make too long and redious a digrefſion 3 altho' it may _ 


be permitred to make ſuch reflections, as may for a 
| K 3 moment 
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T. Of the 
Memory. 


A Search after Truth. Book IT. 


moment divert the Mind from more cfſential Truths, 
yer is it never permitted to make ſuch digrefſions, as 
for a conſiderable time take off rhe Mind trom giving 
attention ro the moſt important Subjects, to apply it 
to trivial rhings. MA | 


CHAP. V. 
I. Of the Memory. II. Of Habits, 


WE have already explain'd the general Cauſes, as 
VV . well external as-1nternal, which [produce 'any 
change in the Animal Spirits ; and by conſequence, in 
the faculty of | Imagining; we have ſhow'd thar the 
external are the Food which nouriſhes us, and the Air 
we breath ; and rhar the internal conſiſts in the invo- 
lunrary agitation of certain "Nerves. We know of 
no other gencral Cauſes, and even dare affirm there 
are none. So that the faculty of Imagining depending, 
in reſpe& to the Body, only upon theſe rwo things, 
the Animal Spirits, and the diſpoſition of the Brain 
upon which they act, there remains nothing more, in 
order to the giving a perfe&t knowledge of the Ima- 
gination, bur only to ſhew the different changes that 
can happen in the ſubſtance of the Brain. 

We will examine them, after we have given ſome 
Idea of the Memory, and of Habits ; thar is, of the 
faculty thar we have of thinking of thoſe things that 
we have before thought of, and of acting things over 
again which we have already done. Order requires 
this Method. | 

For the Explanation of rhe Memory, 'ris neceſſary 
to remember what has already been repeated ſo ma- 
ny times ; thar all our different Perceptions depend 
upon the changes that happen to thoſe Fibres that are 
in that part of the Brain. in which the Soul more 
particularly reſides. has 1 ' 
0 + $2 pO, T his 
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This only ſuppoſed, the-nature of the Memory is 
explained 3 for even as the Branches of a Tree, which 


have continued ſometime bent in a certain form, ſtill 
preſerve an apritude ro be bent anew afrer the ſame 


manner : 90 the Fibres of the Brain, having once re- 
ceived certain imprefſions by the courſe of the Animal 
Spirits, and by the action of: Objects, along rime re- 
rin ſome facility ro receive theſe ſame diſpoſitions. 
Now the Memory conſifts only in this facility, fince 
we think oh the ſame rhings, when the Brain reccives 
the ſame impreſſions. 

As the Animal Spirits act ſometimes with more, 
and ſometimes with leſs force, upon the ſubſtance of 
the Brain, and that ſenſible Objects make a much 
greater impreſſion than rhe Imagination alone, ir is 
eaſe, from thence. rodiſcover why we do nor equally 
remember all things we perceive. For example, why 
what one often perceives, is commonly repreſented 
more lively to the Soul, than whar one perceives bur 
once or twice z why we remember more diſtindtly 
what we have ſeen, than what we have only ima- 
gined ; and fo likewiſe, why one ſhou'd know better 


| how the Veins are diſperſed through the Liver, afrer 


having bur once ſeen a diſſection of this part, than af- 
ter having many times read in a Book of Anatomy, 
and other like things. 

Bur if we ſhou'd refle&t-upon what hath been be- 
fore ſaid of the Imagination, and rhe ſhort diſcourſe 
made on: the Memory, ſuppoſing us once delivered 
from this prejudice, that our Brain is roo ſmall ro 
preſerve a very great number of traces and impreſ- 


| fions, we ſhall have the pleaſure ro diſcover the 


cauſe of all theſe ſurprizing effects of the Memory, 
whereof St. Auſtine ſpeaks with ſo much admiration-in 
his tenth Book' of Confeffions. We ſhall nor explain 
theſe things more fully, becauſe *rwill be more proper 
for every one to examine th:m himſelf with ſome ap- 
plication of Mind, becauſe ſuch things as we diſcoyer 
by this Merhod, are always more agreeable, and' make 
2 deeper impreflion an us, than whar we learn from 


others; 
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In order ro explain iiav:t3, it 1s neceflary to 
know the maincr how ve believe the Soul moves 
thoſe paris of the Bodies ro Wilich 1t 1s united. 

According to all appearancz2, there 1s always in 
certain places wu! the Brain, be they where they will, 
a great number of Animal Spirits, much agirared by 
the heat of the Heart from whence they come,and are 
realy to run into thofe places into which they tind free 
paſiage. All the Nerves cnd in the receptacle of 
thcie Spirits, ana the Soul hath rhe * power of deter- 
minirg their Motion, and conducting them by thele 
Merves into all the Maſcles of the Body 5 thele Spi- 
ries being entered rh. r-, they twell them up, and by 
con{cquence contract them. 4 hus they move thole 
parts to which the Muicles are united, 

We {ll got fiud it {0 difficule to be perſwaded, 
that the Sul recves the Boly aftcr the fame manner 
aircady explained, 1f we obicrve, that when we have 
Leen a long time without Eating, and are willing to 
$iVE CErtaln MOtIcnS to our Dudics, we cannot etlet 
ic, and even feel it very troublelome to ſtand upon 
cur fect. Bur it we fiad the means to make any rhing, 
that 1s Very tptritous, run into our Heart, as Wing, 
or ſonic other like Nourithment, we are toon ſenſible 
Liar the Folly obeys with muct more facility, ard 
n.cvcs it ſelf after what manner we ce.ire:For this Ex- 
rin. nt alone makes it feem very plain ro me, That 
the Soul could rot give Motien to the Baiy throvght 
the defect of Animal Spirits, and thar ris by thcir 
means. that it hath recovercd its © mpire over it, 

Row the invations of the Muſcles are fo yiilble, 
and io (enfible, in the agitation of our Arms, and all 
the parts cf onr Body, and 1t is fo reaſonable ro be- 
lieye that rhc!e Hlulcles cannot be blown up, bur bc- 
cauſe {o:ac body enters into them, even as a Foo:-ball 
canner grozw big and turgid, except by the 4dmitiion 
of Air, or tome tuch like thing : Jr ſeems, I ſay, trar 
there Can rem:iin no doubr, bur that the Animal Spi- 
Jits are puihed from the Brain, through the Nerves 
Into the Muſcles, tro blow them pp, and to produce 
ther c all the Mctions that we can wiſh ; for a Muſe 
bp _ A oo, 2 eg 
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being full ir is neceſſarily ſhorter then if ir was empty, 
ſo it draws and movcs the parc to which it is united, 
as we may fee more at large in D'Carzes Book of the 
Paſſiois, We dont give this Explanation as. pertectly 
demonſtrated in all its parts: For to make ir entirely 
eyident, there arc ſtill many things to be with'd, which 
'tis almoſt 1npotiible ro expiain. Bur ir is allo uſeful 
enough in our ſubject ra know them ; far whether 
this Explanation be true or talle, it remains however 
equally uleful ro diſcover the Nature of Habits: Be- 
caule if th2 Soul does not move the Body atrer this 
manner, it neceilarily moves ir ſome other way which 
is very like it, from whence we may draw ſuch con- 
lequences as we ſhall make ule of, 

Bur in arder to the purſuing our Explanation, it 
mult be cbſerved, that the Spirits do not always find 
the ways fo open and free by which they ſhould paſs, 
and that makes us, for example, ſometimes have 1o 
much dificulry in the moving our Fingers ſo quick as 
is neceffary for the playing upon Mfucal Inftruments, 
or the Muiclcs rhar ferve for pronounctation, to pro- 
nounce the wor of a ſtrange rongue. Bur by little 
and little the Animal Spirirs by their continual courle 
open and clear thele paſſages, ſo that in time one 
Ends no longer refitance, Now Habits conſiſt in this 
facility, that the Animal Spirits have to pats through. 
the Members of our Bodics. 

Ic is very cafe, according to this Explanation, to 
reſolve an infinite Number of queſtions which reſpect 
Habits : As for Example, why Chiltren are more 
capable of acquiring new Habits then older Perſons 
arc? Why ir 1s fo difficult to break our ſclves cf long 
habits 2 Why Men by much ſpeaking have acquired 
{q great a facility to ir, that. they pronounce their 


words with an incredible ſwiftnets, and even witkout 


thinking thereof, As it roo of:en hippens ro thoſe 
that ſzy the Prayers which they have been accultomed 
to many Years, and yet to pronounce one word only, 
many Mutcles muſt move together, in a certain rime, 
and order, as thoſe of the Tongue, the Lips, Throar, 
and Diaphragme, Bur one cannot with a litcle Me- 
L a” | | ditation 
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diration ſatisfie ones ſelt about theſe queſtions and manY 
others very curious and uleful, bur it 1s not necetiar} 
ro inſiſt upon theſe things here. 

Ir is viſible from whar has been ſaid, thar there is 
much relation between the Memory and Habits, and 
that in one ſenſe rhe Memory may pals for a kind of 


Habit. For even as Corporcal Habits conſitt in the 
facility. that the Spirits have acquired ro paſs through 
certain places of our Bodies, ſo the Memory conlitts 
in the traces that the ſame Spirits have impreſſed on 
the Brain which are the cauſes of the faciliry we have 
in recalling things again to our Mind : That if there 
were no perceptions that depended upon the Courſe 
of the Animal Spirits, nor on theſe traces, there would 
be no difference between the Memory, and the other 
Habits, Ir is not alſo more difficult ro conceive that 
Beaſts, alchough withour a Soul and incapable of any 
percepridn, after their manner remember ſuch things 
as have made an impreflſion in their Brain, then to 
conceive they are capable of acquiring different Ha- 


See the Ex- hits; And after what I have: ſaid of Habits, I don't 


planations 
pon Merz0- 
ry and Spi- 
ritual Hg- 
bits. 


ſee much more difficulty in repreſenting to our ſelves 
how rhe Members of their Bodies may by degrees ac* 
quire different Habits, then in conceiving how a Ma- 
ckirte firſt made is nor ſo fitly diſpoſed for Action, as 
after ir has been uſed for ſome time. 
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CHAP. Vi 


f. That the Fibres of the Brain are not ſubjea to fach 
quick, Changes as the Spirits are. II, Three different 
Changes in the three different Ages, 


LL tke Parts of Living Bodies are in continual 
Motion, both the Solid and Fluid parts, the Fleth 
as well as the Blood ; there is only this difference 
between their Motions, that that of rhe parrs of the 
Blood is viſible and ſenfible, and rhar of the Fibres of 
our Fleſh is wholly imperceptible. There is then this 
difference berween the Animal Spirits, and the ſub- 
ſtance of the Brain, that the Animal Spirits are very 
much agirared, and very fluid, and the ſubſtance 
of the Brain hath ſome Solidity and Confiftence ; fo 
that the Spirits divide themſelves into little parts, and 
ina few hours are diſſipated by tranſpiration through 
the Pures of thoſe Veſſels that contain them, and it 
very often happens thar others ſucceed which do nor 
pertectly reſemble them 3 bur the Fibres of the Brain 
are not ſo eaſily diflipared, there daes nor often hap- 
pen any conſiderable Change in them, and their whole 
tubſtance canner be changed bur after many years. 
The moſt conſiderable differences thar are found 
in a Man's Brain, during the whole Courſe of his 
Life, are in Infancy, at his full Strength, and in Old 
Ape. | | 
"The Fibres of the Brain in Children are ſoft, flexi- 
ble, and delicate, in perfect Age they became more 
dry, hard, and ſtrong ; bur in Old Age, they become 
wholly inflexible, groſs, and ſometimes mingled with 
ſuperfluous humours, 'that rhe feeble hear of this Age 
cannot be any longer diffipated.For as we lee theFibres 
Which compoſe the Fleſh harden in time, r_ the 
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Fleſh of a young Partridge is withour diſpute more 
render than that of an old one, fo the Fibres of the 
Brain of a Child or Youth, will be much more ſote 
and delicate, than thoſe of Perions that are more ad- 
yanced in years. 

We ſhall ſoon ſee the reaſon of thele Changes, if 
we bur conſider how theſe Fibres are continually agi- 
rared by the Animal Spirits which run round about 
them in many different ways. For as the Wind drys 
the Earth by blowing upon it, fo the Animal Spirits, 
through their continual agitation, by little and lictle 
render the greateſt part of the Fibres of Man's Brain 
more dry, compreſſed, and ſolid ; fo thac Perſons a 
little advanced in Years will almoſt always have them 
more inflexible, then rhoſe that are Younger. And 
for thoſe that are of the ſame Age, as Drunkards 
who for many years have uſed Wine ro Exceſs, op 
ſuch Liquors as have been able ro ſtupifie then, 
will alſo have them more” ſolid and more inflexible 
then ſuch as are deprived of rhole Drinks during their 
whole Lives. 

Now the different Conſtitutions of: the Brain in 
Children, Men ar full growth, and old Men, are very 
conſiderable Cauſes of the difference thar 1s obſerved 
in their faculty of Imagining, of which we ſhall af- 
terwards ſpcak, 
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CHAP. VII. 


I]. Of the C:mmunicatiomm which n between the Brain of 
a Mother, and that of her Child, II. Of the Com- 
munication that is between our Brain, and the other 
parts of our Body, which carries us to Imitation and 
Compaſſion. III. An Explanation of the generation 
ef Monſtrous Children, and of the Propagation of the 
Species. IV. Some Irregularities of the Mind, and 
fome Inclinations of the Will explained. V. Of Can- 
cupiſcence and Original Sin, VI, Objeftions and 
Anſwers. | 


T is ſufficiently evident to me, that we incline to 
all things, and thar we have a Narural relation to 
every thing abour us that is moſt uſeful for the Pre- 
{crvation and conveniency of Life. - Bur thefe relati- 


ons are nor equal 5 we are more inclined - ro Frazice - 


than to China, to the Sun, than to: any Star, and to 
our own Houſe more than to our Neighbours. There 
are inyſible ties which unire us more ſtrictly ro Men 
than to Beaſts ; ro our Relations and Friends than ro 
Strangers ; to thoſe , we depend upon for the: preler- 
vation of our Lives, than ſuch from whom we ncither 
tear nor hope any thing. 

Whar is chicily to be obſerved in this Natural U- 
nion which is between us and other Men is, that 'ris 
1o much the greater as we have more need of them. 
Relations and Friends are ftriftly United one to ano- 
ther, we may ſay-their Griefs and Miſeries are Cam» 
mon, as well as their Joys and Happineſs; for all 
the Paſſions and Senſations of our Friends are com- 
manicared ro us by the impretlion of their aſpect and 
air of their Face. Yet becauſe we cannot abſolutely 
live without them, there is allo another ſtricter Uar 
On then that Natural and Mutual one which is ber 
tivixt us and them, | 
Caildres 
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I. Of che Children in their Mothers Bellies, whoſe Bodies 
CU are not yet entirely formed, who are of themſelyes 
whichis be. in as weak and helpleſs a condition as can be cen- 
eweeu the ceived, muſt alſo be united with their Mothers in the 
Es , {trickreſt manner rhar can be imagined. And althd 
chat of a their Souls are ſeparated from their Mothers, yer 
Child. their Bodies being linked rogether, we muſt think 
they have the ſame Senſations and Paſſions ; and in- 
deed the ſame rhoughss which are excired in the Soul 
by the motions that are produced in rhe Body. 

Thus Infants ſee whar. their Mothers ſee, they hear 
the ſame-Crys, receive the ſame impreſſions of Ob- 
jets, and are agitated with rhe ſame Paſſions. For 
ſince the air of a paſſionate Mans face, penerrares thoſe 
who look upon him, and narurally imprints in them 
a paſſion like that which agicares him, alrhough the 
Unien of the Man with thoſe that conſider him is 
not ſo great ; ir ſeems reaſonable ro me to think that 
Mothers are capable of imprefling upon their Chil- 
dren all the ſame Senſations they are affefted with, 
and all the ſame paſſions by which they are agitated, 
For the body of aa Infant makes bur one with that 
of rhe Mothers, the Blood and Spirits are common to 
both, and Senſations atid Paſſions are the Narural 
Conſequence of the Morion of the Spirits and Blood, 
which Motions neceſſarily Communicate themſelves 
from the Mother to the Child, Therefore the paſſh- 
ons ſenſations, and generally all the thoughts which 

roceed from the body, axe common both to the 
other and Child, 

Theſe rhings appear unqueſtionable for many rea- 
ſons, and I advance them only here as a ſuppoſition 
agreeable ro my thoughts, bur ſhall ſufficiently de- 
monſtrate them hereafter : For whatloever hyporhe- 
{is can reſolve all difficulties that can be brought a- 
gainſt ir, ought to paſs for an unqueſtionable prin- 
ciple. 

The invifible bonds, by which the Author of Nature 
unites all theſe Works, are worthy the Wiſdom of 
God, and admiration of Men, there is nothing that's 
both more ſurprizing and inſtructive togerher;z m_ = 

thin 
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think not of it ; we fuffer our ſelves to be conducted 
without conſidering who it is that conducts us. Na- 
ture is hidden from us as well as irs Author, and we 
feel the Motions which ſhe produces in us, withour 
conſidering the Cauſes of 'em ; yer are there few 
things more neceflary ro be known, for 'ris upon their 
knowledge that the Explanation of whatſoever be- 
longs ro Man depends. 

There are certainly ſprings in our Brain which Na- | 4x 
rurally incline us to Imitation, for it is very neceſſary Il. Of the ' JL. 
to Civil Sociery. Ir is nor only requiſite that Chil- co: $6574 FLASE 
dren ſhould believe their Fathers, Diſciples their s berween Wt? 
Maſters, and Inferiors thoſe which are above them, 9 574mm | pole! 
for all Men muſt have ſome diſpoſition ro take the — + | THT F 
ſame manners, and to do the ſame actions with thoſe of our bodies 4 OR 
they live with. To unite Men together chere muſt be 2##ch in- - | TUE 
a reſemblance both of Body and Mind ; this is the —_ . | TL 
principle of an- infinize Number of things that we ſhall and Com * 
afterwards treat of, bus for what we ſhall ſpeak of in Pſion. 
this Chaprer,, it is necetſary that we ;know there is 
Natural diſpoſitions in the Brain which incline us ro 
Ccmpaſſion as well as Imitation. 

We muſt then conſider, that not only the Animal 
Spirits carry themſelves Naturally into the parts of 
our Bodies, to cauſe the ſame Actions and Morions 
we ſee in others, bur alſo in ſome manner to receive 
their Injuries, and to take part in their Mileries ; for 
Experience teaches us, that when we very actentively 
conſider any one thar 1s rudely hurr, or that hath any | 
great wound, the Spirits are carried with great force | 
into ſuch parts of our Bodies as antwer to thoſe thar S 
we ſee hurt in another: Provided that we do nor ! 1 ;0P 
turn the courſe of the Animal Spirits otherways, by '4e | OY 
an induſtrious and voluntary ritillation of ſome other : 1 {888 
part of the body: Or except their Natural courſe ro 5 
the Heart and. Bowels, which is wont to happen in 6 
ſudden Morions, draw them along with ir elf, or \ 290% 

; 


change that courſe which we ſpeak of : Or laſtly, ex- 
cepr ſome extraordinary connection with. the traccs of 
the Brain, and Motions of the Spirits produce the 
lame effect, | 


The 
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The Spirits being thus carried into the parts of the 
Body which anſwer ro thoſe that we fee hurt in o- 
others, make a very ſenlible Impreſſion in delicate 
Perſons who have a lively Imagination, and very ten- 
der and toft fleſh; for they very often: feel a kind of 
trembling in their Legs, it they attenrively. look upon 
"any one that hath an Ulcer, or thar has actually re- 
ceived ſome blow there. This that one of my Friends 
writ me an account of, confirms my Opinion. 41 
. Old Man that lived at one of my Siſte's teing ſich, a 

young Maid Servant of the Honufe held the Candle. whilſt 
he was let blood in the Fo:t, -and when ſhe ſaw the Sur- 
gecn give rhe prick, with the Lancer, ſhe was ſeized with 
ſuch an-apprehenſion, that ſhe feit ſo lively a pain m the 
Jame place of the Foot for three or four days afterwards, 
that ſhe was forced to keep her Bed all that time. The 
reaſon of theſe accidenrs 1s, that the Spirits forcibly 
diffuſing themſelves into thoſe parts of our body,which 
anſwer to what we ſee hurt in others, being kepr 
more bent they make the Soul more fenfible, and pur 
it upon its guard, to avcid thote evils rhat it tces 
happen ro others. 
x T his Compaſſion in the Body, preduces one in the 
Mind, it excites us ro help and affift others, becauſc 
in thar we rclieve our ſelves; and it alſ> ſtops our 
Malice and Cruelty ; for the horrour of Blood, the 
fear of Death, and in « word, the ſenfible imprelli- 
on of Compaſlton, ofren kinders rhole trom killing of 
Beaſts, who eyen are much perſwaded that rhey are 
only Machines, becauſe the generaliry of Mankind 
cannot kill rhem wichour fhugring racmiclves by the 
counteritroke of Compaſſion. 

Whar is chietly ro be obſerved tere, is, that the tfen- 
ſible fight of a wound thar any Perſon receives, pro- 
duces in thoſe that fee it another burr, ſo much the 
more ſenſible as rhe beholder is more weak and delt- 
care; becaule this ſenſible fight puthcs rhe Animal Spt- 
rits with more violence into rhoſe parts of the body 
which anſwer to whar they fee hurr, and fo make a 
greater Impreſſion in the Fibres of a dclicare body, 
than in one tha: is more ſtrong and robuſt, . 

$9 
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So Men, who are ſtrong and vigorous, arc not hurt 
by the fight of a Murder, they are not to much in- 
clined ro Compatlion, becaute this fight offends rheir 
Bodics,bur becauſe ir offends their Reaton. Thetc Per= 
iocs have no piry for Criminals, they are znmoveabie 
and inexorable. But Women and Children fuffer much 
Pain by the Wounds they ſee others receive 3 they 
have a Mccanical Compatiion for the Miterable ; Nay, 
they cannot tre a Dog beat, or hear him cry, withs 
out being diſturbed ar ir. 

As for Infants who are yet in their Mothers Belly; 
the delicacy of the Fibres of their Flcth, being inti- 
nitely greater than thar of Women or Children, the 
Courle of the Spirits will produce more conſiderable 
changes in them, as we ſhall afterwards oblerve. 

Ler whar I have ſaid be look'd upon as a ſimple 
Suppoſitton, if it 18 defired ; yer we mult endeavour 
to comprehend it well, if we will diſtinceHy conceive 
whar I would explain in this Chapter. For the two 
Suppotitions that I have made are the principles of 
an infinite Number of things, which have been gene- 
rally believed very hidden aud myttcrious, and which 
appear impotiible ro me to be explained, withour re- 
ceiving theſe Suppolitions: Of which here are fome 
Examples. 

Abour Seven or Eight years ago I faw in the * In- * an tf 
curables a young Man wio was born a Fool. and his —- w_—_ 
body broken aftet the {ame manner as Criminals are j;,- 
broke on the Wheel. He had lived near twenty pj! Cure. 
Years in this condition, many Perſons have feen him, El. 4 Ex- 
and rhe late Queen-Mother going to viſit this Holpi- 7,” prtonds. 
tat had the Curioſity ro fee him, and to touch the 770 sf Afr 
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Child. The Fibres of this Womans Brain were 
ſtrangely ſhaken, and it may be broke in ſome places 
by the impetuous Courle of the Animal Spirits, cauſed 
by the fight of fo terrible an Action, bur ſhe was 
ftrong enough to hinder their abſolute ruine ; 
though on the contrary, the Fibres of this Child's 
Brain, being nor able to refit the torrent of theſe 
Spirits, were entirely diffipated, and the ſhock was 
great enough to make him wholly loſe his Wirs ; and 
this was the reaſon he came into the World deprived 
of his Underſtanding, this was likewiſe the caule that 
the ſame parts of his body was broken as thoſe of 
the Criminal, whom his Mother ſaw executed. 

Ar the fight of this Execution, which was 1o capa- 
ble of frighring a Woman, the violent courſe of the 
Mothers Animal Spirits, went impetuouſly from her 
Brain to all the parts of her Body, which anſwerd 


. According ro thoſe of the Criminal, * and the ſame thing paſſed 


#0 the ſccond 1n the Infant. 
Swppoſiz10n. yyere able ro reſiſt the Violence of theſe Spirits, they 


Bur becauſe rhe Bones of the Mother 


received no hurt ; Nay, it may be, ſhe did feel no pain, 
nor the leaſt trembling in her Legs, when the Crimi 
nal was broken; bur the rapid ſtream of the Spirits 
was capable ro ſeparate the ſoft and tender Bones of 
the Infant, for the Bones are the lait parts of the Body 
that are formed, and. they have very little confiſtence 
in Infants, while they are in the Womb : And ir muſt 
be obſerved, that if this Mother had determined the 
Motion of theſe Spirits to any other part of her Body 
by ſome violent ririlation, her Child would not have 
had his Bones broken,bur rhar part which had anſwei'd 
ro that to which the Mother determined theſe Spirits, 
had been much hurt, as I have already ſaid. 

The Reatons of this accident may ſerve ro explain 
in general how Women, who during their being with 
Child, upon ſeeing Perſons with certain Marks in 
their Faces, imprint the ſame on their Children, and 
in the ſame part of the Body, And from thence we 
may judge that advice very reaſonable, which bids 
'em touch ſome hidden part of the Body, when they 
perceive any thing which ſurprizes 'em, and _— 
they 
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they are agitated with any violent Patlion, for thar 
may cauſe che Marks ro be rraced rather upon thele 
hidden parts, than upon the Face of their Infants. 

We ſhould often have inftances like ro what I have 
now related, if Infants could live after having res» 
ceived ſuch great Wounds, bur generally ir cauſes 
Abortions. For we may conclude, that almoſt all 
Infants who dye before they are born, excepr they be 
fick, have no other caule of their Death than a fright, 
ſome ardent defire, or fome other violent paflion of 
their Mothers. Here is alſo another very particular 
inſtance. 

'Tis not above a Year ſince, that a Woman having 
with too much application conſfider'd rhe Picture of 
Saint Pius (when the Feaſt of his Canonization was 
celebrated, ) was brought to bed of a Child which 
was perfectly like the Reprelentation of this Sainr. 
He had the Face of an Old Man, as much as it was 
poſſible in an Infant that has no Beard, his Arms were 
crofſed upon his Breaſt, his Eyes turned towards Hea- 
ven, and he had a very low Forehead, becauſe the 
Image of this Saint being raiſed rowards the Vaulr 
of the Church, and looking rowards Heaven, had al- 
moſt no Forehead likewiſe. He had a kind of a con- 
fuſed Miter upon his Shoulders, with many round 
marks in the places where Miters are covercd with 
Stones : And indeed this Child very much reſembled 
the Picture by which his Mother had formed him 
through the power of her Imagination. *Fis a thing 
that all Paris might have ſeen as well as I, becaule 
'rwas a long time preſerved-in Spirits of Wine. 

This inftance is the more particular, becaule there 
was not the ſight of a Man living, and agitated with 
ſome paſſion, who moved the Spirits and Blood of the 
Mother to produce ſo ftrange an effect, bur only rhe 
ſight of a Picture 3 which yer was very ſenſible and 
accompanied with a great emotion of Spirirs, cauted 
either through the Zeal and application of the Mo- 
ther, or through the agitation that the noiſe of the 
Feaſt had produc'd in her, 
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This Mother therefore looking upon this Picture 
with tome application and emorion of Spirits, the 
Child, according ro rhe firſt 11ppoſition, ſaw. it as ſhe 
did with the ſame application and emorion of Spirits. 
The Mother being lively affected imitated him ar 
leaſt in rhe Poiturc, according to the ſecond Suppoſi- 
tion, for her body being entircly formed, and rhe Fi- 
bres of her Ficth hard enough to refift the coric of 
the Spifits, ſhe could nor imitate or make her 1:1f 
like to him in all things ; bur the Fibres of the In- 
fant's Fleſh being extreamly ſoft, and conſequently 
ſuiceptible of all forts of imprefſions, rhe violent 
courſe of the Spirits, produced in his Fleſh whatloc- 
ver was neceſſary to make him entirely like the Image 
that he ſaw, and the imiration ro which Children are 
much more ditpoicd, perfected ir as much as pofiible; 
bur rhis imirarion having given to the body of this 
Child a figure fo very extraordinary, it was alſo the 
cauſe of its Death. | 

There are many other Examples in Authors, of the 
power of the Imagination of Mothers, and there is no- 
rhing ſo fantaſtical but has cauſed Abortions ſome- 
times. For they not only make Children deformed, 
bur alſo marked with ſuch Fruits as they have longed 
for, as Plumbs, Pears, Grapes, and ſuch like things 
For inſtance. ſome Mothers having a ſtrong Inclina- 
tion to eat Pears, the Children imagine and defire them 
with the ſame ardour, and the courſe of the Spirits 
excired by the image of this defired fruir, diſpofing it 
felf through the little body, is able to change its 
figure, becauſe of its ſofrnets: So that theſe poor 
Children become like rhoſe things they wiſh'd for 
with ſo much ardour. Bur the Mothers ſuffer no In- 
jury, becauſe their bodics ate not foft enough to take 
the figure of ſuch things as they imagine : Thus they 
cannot imitare them, or render themſelves entirely 
tike *em. : 

Now!, it nut not be imagined that this Correſpon- 
dence that I have explained, and which is ſomerimes 


rhe cauſe of ſuch great diſorder, is uſeleſs or ill or-, 
tiered by Nature ; for on the contrary, it ſcems very, 
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uſeful in the Propagation of Humane Bodics, or in 
the formation of the Frys ; and it 1s ablolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the tranſmitting certain diſpotitions of the 
Brain, which ought to be different, at differear times, 
and in different Countyys. For initance, it is requt- 
fire in fome Contrys that Lambs ſhould have thcir 
Brains 10 ditpolcd as to fly ar the fight of a Wolf, be- 
caule rhgre are many of 'ein there, and they have a 
great deal to fear from them. 

'Tis rrue, rhar this Communication of the Mothers 
Brain wit!s her Infents, has {omerimes ill conſequences, 
when the Mothers tutier theintelves to be ſurprized 
by any violent paſtion. Yer ir ſeems to me, thar 
without this Communication Women and Animals 
£ould nor eaſily beget young ones of the tame kind 3 
tor alchough ſome realon m1ght be given of the for- 
mation of the Furus in general, as DCartes has hap- 
pity enough artempred : However 'tis very difficulr, 
without this Communication of the Mothers Brain 
with the Childs, to explain how a Mare fwould nor 
beger an Ox, or an Hen lay an Egg which contains a 
lictle Partri-lge, or ſome Foul of a new kind ; I be- 
leve rhofe rhar have confidered the formarion of the 
F»y'u', will be of this opinion. 

The molt reaſonable rhonghr, and that which 15 
mo!t conformable ro experience about this diſhculc 
queſiion of the formation of rhe Fatws, is, that Chil- 
dren are perfectly formed, even before the action by 
which they are conceived, and that their Mothers only 
contribute to their growth whillt they comninie in rue 
Womb. However, this Communication of Animal 
Spirits, and of rhe Mothers Brain with the Spirits and 
Brain of the Child,” ſeems {till ſerviceable ro regulare 
this growth, and determine rhe parrs which ſerve tor 
irs Nouriſhment, and by little and lirtle ro ditpole the 
Child like rhe Mother, or elſe like {ome of the {-me 
Spccies. This appears plain enough by the acci icnts 
which happen when rhe Imagination of the Morher 

| difordered, and the Natural Dilpofirion of hcr 
Brain is changed by ſome violent paſo, fr rien, as 
we have already explain'd, this comm ni ©3291 charges 
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the conformation of the body of the Child, and rhe 
Mother is jo much rhe more apr ro milcarry of the 
the Fats, as it has more reſemblance to the defired 
Fruits, and as the Spirits find leſs reliftance in the Fi- 
bres of the Infants body. 

Now it cannot be deny'd, but that God, without 
this Communication, vas able ro have diſpofed all 
things in {0 exact and regular a manner, as vwould have 
been neceary for the Propagation of the Species for 
infinite Ages, that Mothers thould never have Miſcar- 
ried, and even thar they ſhould always have þa1 
Children of the ſame bigneis, of the ſame Colour, 
and that would have reſembled in all things : For we 
mult nor meaſure the power of God by our weak Ima- 
zination, and we know not the Reatons he had in the 
conſtruction of kis work. 

We fee every day that without the help of this 
Co.nmunication, Plants and Trees produce rheir kinds 
r. ,ularly enough, and thar Fowls and many other 
Animals have no nced of it ro cheriſh and bring forth 
othcr Animals, when they fit upon Eggs of different 
kinds, as when a Hen firs on a Partridges Eggs. For 
airhough we may reaſonably conclude that the Seeds 
and Eggs contain in themſelves the Plants and Bircs 
which procceds from 'em ; and that they may produce 
the little bodics of theſe Birds, having received their 
Conformation by the Communication we have ſpoke 
of, and the Plants theirs by another Equivocal Com- 
munication, yer we cannot be certain of it. Bur al- 
though we cannot difcover the reaſons why God has 
made every thing as it is, we muſt nor concluce from 
-thence, thar he could make 'em no otherwiſe. 

If we conſider further, thar Plants who receive 
their growth by the action of the Female Plant, re- 
ſemble her much more than thoſe which come from 
the ſeed, as Tuleps for inftance, which come from 
rhe Roor, arcof the ſame Colour as the Tulep it elf, 
and yer thoſe that proceed from rhe Seed thereof, are 
almoſt very different, we cannot doubr, that if rhb 
Communication of the Female Plant with the Fruit, 1s 
not abloulutely neceſſary ro form the ſame kind, yer it 
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is always requifite ro make the Fruit intirely like 
her. 

go that although God foreſaw that. this Commus- 
nication of the Mothers Brain with that of the 
Infants, would tfomerimes deſtroy the Fetus, and pro- 
duce Monſters, becaule of the Irregularity of the Mo- 
thers imagination ; yet this Communication is fo ad- 
mirable, and ſo neceffary, for the Reaſons before- 
mentioned, and for many others thar I could yer add, 
thar this knowledge,thar God had of thele inconvencies, 
ought nor ro have hindred him from execuring his 
delign. We may fay in one ſenſe, that God neyer 
had a defign ro make Monſters, for it appears evident 
to me. that if God ſhould create one Animal only, ir 
would not be Monſtrous. Bur deſigning ro produce 
an admirable work by the moſt fimple ways, and 
unite all theſe Creatures one to another, he toreſaw 
certain effects that would necetfarily follow from the 
Order and Nature of things, and this hath nor diverted 
him from his defign : For, although a Monſter, fimply 
conlidered, be an imperfect work, yer when ir is joyn'd 
with the reſt of the creatures, it does not render the 
World imperfect. 

We have ſufficiently explain'd what power the Ima- 
gination of a Mother has over the body of her Child, 
ler us now examine the power it hath over its Mind, 
and thar way diſcover the firſt Irregularicies of the 
Mind and Will of Men in his Original : For this is 
our chief deſign, 
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Ir is evident that rhe traces of the Brain are accom- IV. An Ex- 


, k . J pian 
panied with Sentiments and Ideas of the Soul, and jy mw. 


that the emotion of the Animal Spirits have no effect 
in the Body, but what the Motions in the Soul an{wer 
to; and ina word, it is certain thar all rhe Senſations 
and Paftions of the Body are accompany 'd with rrue 
Sentimenrs and Paſſions in the Soul. Now according 
to our firſt ſuppoſirion, Mothers firſt communicate the 
traces of their Brain to their Children, and afterwards 
the Motions of their Animal Spirits, and ſo produce 
the fame paſſion in the mind of their Children, with 


which they themſelyes are affected, and by conſe- 
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quence they cortupt borh their affections and reaſon in 
{everal reſpects. 

If fo many Children are obſerved to bear upon 
their Faces the Marks and Traces of the Idea that 
affected their Mother, although the Fibres of the skin 
make much more reſiltance againtt the courle of the 
Spirirs than the fott parts of the Brain, and tho the 
Spirits are much more agitared in the Brain than to- 
wards the Skin 3 we cannor realonably doubr bur 
that the Animal Spirits of the Mother produce in the 
Brain of the infant many traces by their irregular emo- 
tions. Now the great traces of the Brain, and the 
emorion of the Spirits which anſwer to them, conti- 
nuing a long time. and ſomerimes all the lite; it 
is certain, that as there are few Women who have 
nor ſome weaknelies, and who have not. been moved 
with ſome Pafiion during their being with Child, & 
cannot be expected bur rhat there will be very few 
Chi:dren, who are nor ill inclined to ſomething, and 
who have nor ſome predominant paſſion. 

Ve have only rco much experience of theſe things, 
and all the Weld is ſenfible that there are whole Fa- 
milies who are afflicted with great weakneſs of Ima- 
$'natian, Which they have drawn from their Parents; 
bur 2 15 nor neceſiary here to give any particular 
Examplcs thereof. On the contrary, *tis more proper 
for the coniolation of ſome Perſons ro aſſure 'em, that 
thcie weaknefles of the Parents not being Natural, or 
propor to the Nature of Man, the traces and imprefit- 
ons a7 the Brain, which are the cauſe of rhem, may be 
ettaced by rune, 

We may yet add here the Example of King Fames I. 
of England, of whom Sir Kene/m Digby ſpeaks in his 
Book which he wrir of the Sympathetic Powder, He 
rells us, that Mary Stuart being with Child of King 
Fames, ſome Scorch Lords entred her Chamber, and 
in hcr preſence killed her Secretary, who was an Ita- 
tian, altho' ſhe caſt her ſelf before him ro hinder 
them, thar this Princeſs received ſome flight hurts by 
zhem, and the frights ſhe had,. made fo grear an im- 
profion in kr Lnagination, that ſhe communicated 33 
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tro the Child in her Womb : So that King Fames cou'd 
never endure to ſee a Naked Swora. He lays that 
he himſelf was a witnels of ir, for when he was 
Knighted, this Prince coming to lay the Sword upon 
his Shoulder run ir ſtrait at his Face, and had woun- 
ded* him, if fome body had not directed it arighr 
where it ought ro be. There are to many inſtances of 
the like Nature, that 'rwould be needleſs to ſearch 
Authors for them. I believe there is no body rhar 
will diſpute theſe things ; for we ſee a great number 
of Pertons that can't ſuffer the tight of a Rar, of a 
Mouſe, a Car, a Frog, and particularly creeping Ani- 
mals, as Serpents, and Adders ; who know no other 
cauſe of theſe extraordinary avertions, bur the fear 


their Morhers had of thele ſeveral animals whilſt they . 


were with Child of them. 


Bur whar I chiefly defire ſhould be obſerved, is, 4 


that there is all poflible probabilities, that Men re- 


Brain, which is the cauſe that Animals of the ſame 
Species, have the ſame Sympathies and Anripathies, 
and thar they perform the ſame actions in the ſame 
occurrences. Thus our tirſt Parents, after their Sin, 
received ſuch great impreflions, and profound traces 
of ſenſible rhings in their Brain, as they might very 
well communicate to their Children 3 lo that this great 
propenſity we have from the Womb to ail ſenfible 
things, and the great diſtance from God we are in, 
by our preſent ſtate, may in ſome manner be explained 
by whar has been ſaid. 

For as it is neceſſary, according to the eſtabliſhed 
order of Nature, that the thoughts of the Soul ſhould 
be conformable to the traces thar are in the Brain, We 
may fay, that as ſoon as we are formed in the Womb, 
we are polluted with Sin, and infected with the Cor- 
ruption of our Parents, fince from that time we are 
ſtrongly inclined to the pleaſures of our Senſes; having 
in our Brain rraces reſembling thoſe of the Perſons 
who hath given us being, it is neceflary allo, thar we 
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ſhou'd have the ſame thoughts, and the ſame inclina- 
tions Which have any relation to ſenſible objects. 
Thus it is impofiible bur that we ſhould be born with 
Concupitcence, and Original Sin. We muſt be born 
with Concupiſcence, if Concupiſcence is only the 
Narural effort that the traces of the Brain make upon 
the Mind to engage it to ſenſible things; and we muſt 
be born in Original Sin, if Original Sin is nothing elle 
bur the Dominion of Concupilcence, and rhart- thele 
efforts become Victorious and Maſters over the Mind 
and Heart of the Child. Now it is very probable, 
that the dominion or victory of Concupiſcence, is what 
we call Original Sin in Children, and actual in Men. 
This difficulty ſeems only ro recur, that contrary 
to Experience we'might conclude from the principles 
1 have eſtabliſhed, that the Mother would always 
communicare to her Child Habits and Inclinations re- 
ſembling her own, and a facility of imagining and 
learning the ſame things as ſhe knows ; for all thele 
things depend, as has been already ſaid, only upon the 
traces and impre{ſions of the Brain 3 and it 1s certain 
that the impreſſions and rraces of the Mothers Brain 
are communicated ro the Child. "This has been 
proved by the Examples that has been brought con- 
cerning Men, and is allo confirmed by the Example 
of Animals, whoſe young ones have their Brains filled 
with the ſame impreflions, which is the reaſon that 
all thoſe thar are of the ſame Kind have the ſame 
Voice, the ſame manner of moving their Members, 
and alſo the ſame crafr to take their Prey, and dc- 
fend themſelves from their Enemies : Therefore it 
muſt from thence follow, thar fince all the rraces of 
the Mothers Brain are imprinted in that of rhe Childs, 
thar the Children muſt be born with the ſame Habirs, 
and all the other qualities that the Mothers are pol- 
ſeſſed of 3 and even commonly ſo to preſerve rhem all 
their Lives, fince the Habits they have from their 
Infancy, are thoſe that are the longeſt kepr z which 


*nevertheleſs is contrary to experience. 


To anſwer this Objection, ir is requiſite it ſhould 
be known that there are two ſorts of traces in the 
Brain ; 
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Brain ; the one Natural, or proper ro the Nature of 
Man, the other acquired. 'The Natural are very deep 
and it 15 impofiible ro etfface them perfectly, bur on 
the contrary the acquired may be eafily loſt, becaute 
commonly they are not deep 3 Now although the Na- 
tural and acquired differ only as ro the More or Leſs, 
and that often the firit have lets force than the ſecond, 
lince we every day accuitom Animals ro do things per- 
fetly contrary ro what rhey are inclined by theſe 
Natural traces ( for Example, we uſe a Dog not to 
rouch Bread, nor ro run after a Partridge, although 
he ſees and {mells ir.) Yer there # this difference 
bzrween thele traces, that the Narural ones have, 
if we may ſo lay, ſecret alliances with the 
other parts of the body ; thus all rhe Springs of 
our Machincs aflift one the other ro preſerve rhem- 
ſelves in their Natural ſtate. All the parts of our 
bodies murually contribute to all neceſſary things for 
the preſervation, or re-eſtabliſhmert of theſe Natural 
traces. Thus we cannot wholly efface them, and they 
begin ro revive when we belicve we have deſtroyed 
them, : . 

On the contrary, the acquired Traces, alchough 
greater, more profound, and ſtronger than the Naru- 
ral, are loft by little and little, if rhey are not care- 
fully preſerved by a continual application of thoſe 
things that produced them, becauſe the other parts of 
the body contribure nothing to their preſervation, bur 
on the contrary continually endeavour to efface and 
loole them. We may compare theſe traces to the 
common Wounds of the body, they are wounds that 
our Brains receive which heal of themſelves, as theſe 
wounds of the body do, by the admirable conftru- 
Ction of the Machine. 

As then there is nothing in all the body which is 
not conform able ro the Natural traces, they tran{mir 
themſelves intro Children with all their force : 
So Parrots hatch little ones, which have the ſame 
or Natural voices with themſelves : but be- 
cauſe acquired traces are only in the Brain, and 
not diſperſed  throvgh the reſt of the body, —_ 
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ſome few of 'em, as when they have been imprinted 
by the Motions that accompany viclent Paſſions, rhey 
muſt nor be rranſ{mirred into Children, Thus a Par- 
rot who gives the good Morrow, and good Night to 
his Maſter, will not mike his little ones as Learned 
as him'\cif; and fo Wiſe and able Perions will not 
have Ciidren which reicmble them. 

Tis airhongh it be rrue, that all which paſſcs in 
the Mothers Brain, paſſes alſo in the ſamo time into 
that of the Child, and that the Mother can fee nothing, 
feel nothing, imagine nothing, thar the Caild Joes 
not likewite ſee, fect, and unagine, and ttiat ai the 
falle rraces oft the Mother corrupt the Imagivaticn of 
the Child : Yer thoſe traces nor being Natural in the 
ſenſe before explained, it muſt nor be wonder'd art, if 
they are commonly effaced as foon as the Caiiid 5 
born ; for then the cauſe thar formed and maintained 
theſe traces, no longer tuÞb{its, the Natural Conſti- 
tation of the Þ53.'v contributes to their deftruction; 
and {cnfible by... nroduce In their 700m others that 
are new, dceper, +: 1 greater Number, which efface, 
almoſt all thole thac - + {11d had wiilit in the Womb, 
For tince it every day |. ; .21$ that a great pain caules 
us to forget rho!e that pt: ce Fr, it is not pokitble 
bur that ſuch lively Smnlartu.', +5 Children receive 
the firſt time the impreflion of 0'-;2 ts 15 made upon 
the delicare organs of their Senic-, toult efface the 
greateſt parr of the rraccs that they has received from 
the fame objects, only by 4 kind of © »-5,-er ſtroke, 
when-rhey were, as it were, covered in «ie!r Mothers 
Womb. 

Yer when $helſe traces are formed by a ſtrong pal- 
fion, and accompanied with a violent agitation of the 
Blood and Spirits in the Mother, rhey act with ſo 
much force on the Child's Brain, and on the reſt of 
its body, that they imprint there Traces as dcep and 
laſting as Natural ones: As in the Exampie of 9ir 
Kenelm Digby, in the Child that became a Fool, and 
all broken in the Brain, and all the Members in which 
the Imagination of the Mother had produced fuch 
ercar diforders, and Jixewiie in rhe example of the 
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Nor is it to be wondered, if the Children of King 
Fames had nor the fame weakneis as their Father ; 
Firit, becauſe thele fort of Traces are never imprint- 
ed lo tar into the reſt of the Body as the Natural ones 
are : Secondly, becauſe rhe Mother nor having the 
ſame weakneſs with the Father, ſhe hinder'd its hap- 
pening through the goodneſs of her Conttitution, and 


becauſe the Morher acts infinitely more upon the Brain 


than the Father does, as is evident by what has becn 
already ſaid. 

Bur it muſt be obſerved, that all theſe reaſons, 
which prove that the Children of King Fames cou'd 
nor participate of rhe weakneſs of their Father, prove 
nothing againſt the Explanation of Original Sin, or 
this powerful Inclination for Senſible Things, nor this 
great diſtance from God, which we hold from our 
firſt Parents ; becauſe the Traces,that ſenfible Objects 
have imprinted in the Brain of the firſt Mao,were very 
deep, and were accompanied and augmented with 
violent Pafſions, and fortified by the continual uſe of 
ſenſible Things, and ſuch as were neceffary ro the 
preſervation of life, not only in Adam and Eve, b>= 
alſo, which muſt be well obſerved, in the greareft 
Saints, in all Men and all Women from whom we 


deſcend, fo that there 15 nothing which can pur a ſtop: 


to this corruption of Nature. So far are thefe Tra- 
ces of our firſt Fathers, from being effaced by little 
and little, that, on the contrary, they are augmented 
daily, and without the Grace of FESUS CHRIST, 
which continually oppoſes this torrent, what this Hea- 
then Poet has ſaid, wou'd be abſolutely true, 


FEtas Parentum pejor avis tulit 
Nos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progenzem vitioftorem. 


For it muſt be well obſerved, that thoſe imprefſions 
thar tir up Sentiments of Piety in the moſt Devour 
Mothers, do not communicate it tro their unborn In- 
fants ; and thar, on the contrary, the Traces which 
excite the Idea of ſenfible Things, and which are _- 
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lowed with Paflions, fail not ro communicate to the 
Infants che Senſation and Love of Senſible Things. 

A Mother, for Inftance, who is excited to love God 
by the Motion of the Spirits, which accompany the 
T race of the Image of a venerable Old Man, becaulz 
this Mother has unired the Idea of God to this Trace 
of the Old Man ; for, as we ſhall ſoon fee in the 
Chapter of the connexion of Idea's, that it may eaſily 
be done, altho' there is 9 relation berween God an( 
the Image of an Old Man. This Mother, I fay, can 
only produce in the Brain of her Child the Trace of 
an Old Man, and an inclination for Old Men, which 
is not the love of God wherewith ſhe was aftected : 
For, indeed, there is no Traces in the Brain, which 
can of themſelves ſtir up any other Idea's than thoſz 
of Senfible Things, becauſe the Body is not made 
r0 Inſtruct the Mind, and ſpeaks not to the Soul as 
to it ſelf, 

Thus a Mother, whoſe Brain is filled with T races, 
which by their nature relate to ſenfible things, and 
which ſhe cannot efface, fince concupiſcence till re- 
mains in her, becauſe her Body is not brought under 
ſubjeCtion, neceſſarily communicates them ro her 
Child, and begets ir a ſinner altho' ſhe be righteous, 
This Mother 1s righteous, becauſe actually loving, or 
having loved Ged by a love of choice, this concupi- 
ſcence makes her no logger criminal, altho' ſhe ſhou'd 
follow the Motions thereof in her ſleep : Bur the Child 
ſhe begers not loving God by a love of choice, and 
its heart nor being turned rowards God, it is evident 
thar it is ſubject to diſorder and irregularity, and that 
there is nothing in it which deſerves nor the wrath 
of God, 

Bur, when they are regenerated by Bapriſm, and 
have been juſtified either by a diſpoſition of heart, 
like ro that which remains in righteous Perſons du- 
ring the illuſions of the Night, or it may be by a free 
act of love ro God, as they have made, being deli 
vered ſome moments, from the dominion of the Body 
through the power of this Sacrament 3 (for, as God 

hath made them to love him, we cannot conceive ties 
: they 
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they are actually in the righteouſneſs and order of 
God, if they love him nor, or have not loved him ; 
or, at leaſt, if their heart is nor diſpoſed after the 
ſame manner, as it wou'd be if they actually loved 
him) Then, alrho' they ſubmir tro concupiſcence du- 
ring their Infancy, their concupiſcence is no longer 
Sin 3 it makes them no longer guilty and worthy of 
wrath 3 they ceaſe not to be righteous and agreeable 
co God, by the ſame reaſon as we do nor loſe Grace, 
altho' in our ſleep we ſhou'd follow the Motions of 
concupiſcence ; for rhe Brain of Infants is ſo ſoft, and 
they receive ſo lively and ſtrong impreflions of the 
weakeſt Objects, as they have nor ſufficient freedom 
of Mind to refift them. Bur I ftay roo long upon 
theſe things, which do not abſolutely belong to the 
ſubject I rreat of, *Tis enough, that I may conclude 
here from whar I have explained in this Chapter, thar 


all theſe falſe Traces, that Mothers imprint in the g,, +, 
Brain of their Children, make their Minds falſe, and Exylans- 
corrupt their Imagination ; and that thus the gene- #207 


rality of Men, are ſubject ro imagine things orther- 
wiſe than they are, in giving ſome falſe colour, or 
irregular draught tro the Idea's of thoſe things they 
perceive, 
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CHAP. VIE 


I. The changes that happen to the Imagination of a Chil 
after it 3s Born, by the Converſation it has with its 
Nurſe, its Mether, ard other Perſons, II. Advice 
how to Educate it well, 


I the precedent Chapter, we have confider'd the 
Brain of an Infant whileft in the Womb 3; ler us 
now examine whar happens to it as ſoon as ir 1s Born. 
In the ſame rime thar ir quits Darknels, and firit tees 
Light, the cold of the outward Air l1eizes it ; the 
rendereſt embraces of the Woman thar receives 1t, ot- 
fends its delicate Members ; all external Objects ſur- 
prize it 3 they are all Subjects of fear to it, becauſe 
it does not yet know them, nor has it any power of it 
ſelf, to defend ir 1elf, or to fly from them ; the Tears 
and Cries by which it condoles it ſelf, are infallible 
marks of its pains and fears; for they are, indeed, 
the Prayers that Nature makes to procure it atiiftance, 
to defend ir from the evils it ſufters, and thole it 
apprehends. 

To be able ro conccive well the perplexity of its 
Mind in this condition, we muſt remember that the 
Fibres of its Brain are very ſoft and delicate; and by 
conſequence, all exrernal Objects make very deep 
impreſſions upon thena : For fince the leaſt rhings are 
ſometimes capable of hurting a weak Imaginarion, ſo 
great a number of ſurprizing Objects muſt certainly 
wure and perplex that of a Child. 

Bur ro have a more lively apprehenfion of rhe agr- 
rations and pains of Intants, at the time of their firſt 
coming intro the Work, and the prejadices which their 
Im,oginations muſc receive, let us repreſent to our ſelycs 
what wou'd be the aftonikment of Men; if they faw 
Giavtrs five or 6x tivics bigher than themſelves ap” 
proach near them, without kriowing any thing &f 
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their defign ; or if they faw any new kind of Animal, 
which had no reſemblance to thoſe they have already 
ſeen ; or only, if a Flying-Horlſe, or tome other Chi- 
mera of our Poets, ſhou'd tuddenly detcend from the 
Clouds. Theſe Prodigies wou'd make deep Traces 
in the Spirits, and the Brain wou'd be contui-d, only 
to have ſeen them once. 

Unexpected and frighrful events fall our every day, 
which makes even Men loſe their Wirs, whole Braing 
are .not very ſuſceptible of new impreflions, altho' 
they have. ſome Experience, and can detend them- 
ſelves; or, at leaſt, are able ro make uſe of ſome 
reſolution. Children, when firſt come into the World; 
ſuffer ſomething from every Object rhat ſtrikes their 
Senſes, ro which they are not accuſtomed : All the 
Animals they ſee, are of a new kind to them, fince 
they have feen nothing before like ro them 3 they 
have neither ſtrength nor experience 3 the Fibres of 
their Brain are very delicate and flexible : How then 
is ir; poſſible, bur rhar their Imagination ſhou'd be 
injured by ſo many different Objects ? . 

Ir is true, thar Mothers have already a little ac- 
cuſtomed their Children to the impreſſions of Objects, 
fince they have already traced them in the Fibres of 
their Brain, before they were born, and ſo they are 
much leſs hurt, when rhey ſee with their own Eyes 
What they had before in ſome manner perceived by 
thoſe of their Mothers. Ir is allo true, that falſe 
Traces, and the injuries that their Imagination re- 
ceives at the fight of ſo many frightful Objects, are 
effaced and cured by time.3 becauſe nor being Na- 
tural, all Bodies are contrary ro them, and exrir- 
pate them, as we have ſeen in the precedent Chap- 
rer. And this is the reaſon that generally all Men 


| are not Fools from their Infancy, yet it does not 


hinder, bur rhar there is always ſome Traces ſo ſtrong 


| and deep, that cannot be effaced all our Lives 


If Men wou'd bur ſeriouſly reflect upon what 
paſſes within themſelves. and upon their own thoughts, 


they wou'd net want Experience to prove what I have 
M * : ſaid : 
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ſaid : They wou'd commonly diſcover in themſelves 
inclinations, and ſecret averfions, which others have 
nor, for which there can be no other cauſe aſcribed 
than theſe Traces of our Infaney. For fince the cau- 
fes of rheſe inclinations and averſions are particular 
to us, they are not founded in the Nature of Man; 
and fince they are unknown to 'us, it muit be that 
they have acted in a rime, wherein our Memory was 
nor capable to rerain the circumſtances of things, fo 
4s ro make us able ro remember them 3; and this rime 
can only be rhat of our moſt render Infancy. 

Mr. D'Cartes harh told us in one of his Letters, that 
he had a particular kindneſs for all ſquinting Perſons, 
and rhat in having carefully examined the cauſe of it, 
he at laſt forind *rwas a defect he had mer with in 
a young Maid whom he had loved, whileft- he was 
yer a Child, -and the affection he had for her, made 
him ove - all © perſons that” reſembled her in any 
thing. 922 (Oe TEL 
Bar ir is not theſe little Irregularities of our Incli- 
nations which moftly deceive us3 ir proceeds from 
this, Thar all'onr Minds are weak in ſome reſpect or 
other, arid we are all ſubje&'ro ſome kind of Folly, 
altho' we are nor ſenſible of it. When we'carefully 
exainine the Genius of thoſe with whom we converſe, 
we eafily per{wade our ſelves of this, altho' we-are 
our ſelves an Original of fome particular Folly; and 
may be fo accounted by others ; yet we ſhall allo 
find others that have Follies peculiar ro themſelves, 
4nd who differ'ohly as to the more and leſs. 

- N&w-one of the cauſes of the different Characters 
of Diſpoſitions, and withour doubr, the difference of 
the imprefflions that we 'receive at our Birth, (as we 
have ſhown'0f 'the-particular and extraordinary Incl 
mations,)/is, becauſe theſe kinds of folly being common- 
Iy *conftanr and durable, they can- only depend upon 
the Conſtiturion of the Animal Spirits, which very 
eafly change 3; and by conſequence, ir is- neceflary 
that they proceed from falfe Impreſſions, which are 
made in the Fibres of the Brain, when our Memory 
Was 
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was not capable of preſerving the Idea's thereof ; that 
is, from the beginning of aur Life. A general ſource 
of the Errars of Man, is the great diſorder af their 
Brain, cauſed by the impreſſion of external Qbjects 
when firſt they come. into the World ;. but this cauſe 
ceaſes nor. fo 10on as may be imagined. | 

The common Converſation thar Children are obli- 
ged to have with their Nurſes, or even with their 
Mothers, who often have no Education, does preju- 
dice, and entirely corrupts their Diſpoſition ; theſe 
Women. entertain them only with filly things, as ridi- 
culqus Stories, or tuch as are only fit to fright them. 
They never ſpeak ro them bur of ſenfible things, and 
afrer iuch a manner . as is too ſure to confirm them in 
the taile Judgments of their Senſes. And, in a word, 
they caſt u:to their Minds the Seeds of all the weak- 
n:&'s they themſelves have, as of their extravaganr 
apprebenſiuns, ridiculous ſuperſtitiqns, and other the 
like prejudices 3 by which means, they neither being 
accuttomed ro {earch after ,Truth, nor to have any 
guit of ir, rhey become at laſt incapable of diſcerning, 
it, or of making any uſe of their reaſon ; upen which 
account, a certain fearfulneſs and weaknels of Spirir 
ſeizes them, which continues watch them a long time ; 
for there are many perſons, who at the Age of ftifr2en 
or twenty, that perfectly retain the Spirir of their 
Nurſe. yy ” 

Ic is true, that Children don't appear very proper 
for the Meditation of Truth, and tor abſtracted and 
elevared Sciences, becauſe rhe Fibres of their Brain, 
being very delicate, they are caſily agitated, even by 
the weakeſt and leaſt ſeniible Objects 3 and their 
Soul neceſlarily having Senfarions proportionared to 
the agiraxion of theie Fibres, ſhe lers go her Meta- 
phyſical Thoughts, and pure Intellections, ro apply 
her ſef only ro her own Senſations. Thus, it ſeems, 


| Children cannot conſider the pure Idea's of Truth 


with ſufficient attention, being fo often and eaſily dir 
{turbed by the contuſed idea's of their Senfeg 
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164 A Search after Truth. Book I] 
Yer we may antwer, firſt, that ir is more eaſfie for 
a Child of ſeven years to be -deliver'd from the Er- 
rors whereinto the Senſes lead ir, than for' a perſon 
of Sixty, who has all his life rime followed the pre- 
Judices of Infancy. Secondly, that if a Child is nor ca- 
pable of the clear and diſtinct Idea's of Truth, ir is 
at leaſt, capable of being advertiſed, that its Senſes 
deceive it upon every occafion 3 and if we do not 
reach ir rhe Truth, we ought not, at leaſt, ro enter- 
rain, or fortify it in its Errors. © And, laſtly, that the 
youngeſt Children, how wedded ſoever rhey may be 
to 2grceable and painful Senfarions, learn ſoon what 
grown Perſons can't do in much more time ; as the 
Knowledge of - the Order and Relations thar there is 
berween all Words, and all Things, which they ſee 
and hear : For alrho' rhele Things depend chiefly on 
the Memory, yet it 1s plain enough, thar they muſt 
make grear ule of their Reaſon in the manner where- 
by they learn therr Tongue. 
if. Advice Bur fince the facility rhat the Fibres of Childrens 
for the well Brains have for the receiving the impreffions of ſenfi- 
Educating ble Objects. is the reaſon why they are incapable of 
of Cinlaren. Tydging of abſtracted Sciences, it is very eafie to re- 
medy it. For 'tis certain, that if Children were ta- 
ken without fear, withour defires, and withour hopes ; 
if we did not make them ſuffer pain, and if we kept 
them as much as poſſible from their little pleaſures, 
we might, as ſoon as they cou'd ſpeak, reach them 
the moſt difficult, and moſt abftratted, or, ar leaf, 
the moſt ſenſible parts of the Mathematics, Mecha- 
nics, and other rhings of rhe like Nature, which are 
neceſſary in the ſequel of life : Bur their Minds are 
not fit to be applied ro abſtracted Sciences, when they 
are agitared by deſires, and troubled with frights, 
which is requiſite t9 be well conſidered. " 
For, as an ambirious Man, who ſhou'd loſe his 
Riches an4 Honour, or who ſhou'd have been raiſed, 
ail of > ſudden, ro a grear Dignity, which he cou'd 
nn: have hoped for, wou'd not be in a condition to 
reſolve Meraphyfical Queſtions, or Algebraick Equa- 
| Fs | T10NsS, 
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tions, bur only to do ſuch things as his prefenr paſſion 
inſpired him with. So Children, in whoſe Brain an 
Apple, and Sugar-plumb, make as deep impreflions, 
as Offices and Grandeurs do in thar of a Man of Forty, 
are not in -a condition of hearing ſuch abſtracted 
Truths as we teach them. So that it may be affirm- 
ed, there is nothing more 'contrary to the advance- 
ment of Children in the Sciences, than the continual 
Divertiſements wherewith they recompence -them, 
and the continual Puniſhments they threaten them 
with. ' | | 5 

Bur whar' is infinitely more' conſiderable, is, that 
theſe fears of Chaſtiſement, and theſe deſires of fen- 
fible Recompence, with which they fill Childrens 
Minds, extreamly diverts them from Piery. - Devo- 
tion is yet more abſtracted than Science, ir is leſs re- 
liſhed by corrupted Nature. The Mind of Man is 
very much inclined to Study, bur it is nor ſo to Piety. 
If, therefore, great agitations permit us not -to ſtu- 
dy, alrho* we naturally have ſome pleaſure in it, 
how 1s it poſſible rhar Children, which are taken up 
with ſenfible Pleaſures wherewith they recom- 
pence them, and with the Pains they fright them with, 
ſhou'd prelerve a ſufficient freedom of Mind, to give 
them any inclination tro Piety ? 

The capacity of the Mind is very much limited, 
many things are not requiſite to fill ir, and when it is 
full, it is incapable of new Thoughts, excepr it emp- 
ties it: ſelf of ſome it had before: Bur when the 
Mind is filled with ſenfible things, ir cannot part with 
them when ir will; ro conceive this, we muſt confi- 
der we are all naturally inclined to Good, and Plea- 
ſure being the Character whereby we diſtinguiſh ir 
from Evil, ir is neceflary thar Pleaſures ſhou'd attect 
us, and employ us more than all the reft. Pleaſure 
then being united ro the uſe of ſenh<ble things, becauſe 
they are the Goods of Mans Body, there is a kind of 
necefſiry that theſe goods ſhou'd fill the capacity of 
our Minds, until God by imbittering them; gives us 
2 diſtaſte and horcor of them, and by his Grace, 
makes 
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makes us feel rhe ſweetneſs of Heaven, ; which effaces 
all the Pleaſures of this World. Dande, ments celeſten 
dele&ationem,qua omni terrenadelefatio ſuperetur. 

Bur becaule we are as. .much inclined ro ſhun Evil 
2S to love Good, and Pain is the Character that Na- 
ture bas united to Eyil,, all that we have faid of Plea- 
ſure, muſt, in a contrary .ſenice, be underſtood of Paig. 

Since . thoſe rhings, therefore, thar make . us feel 
Pleaſure and Pain, fill the capaciry of the Mind, and 
thar ir is not. in our power to quit, or not to be affec- 
ed with them, when we pleaſe ; it is plain, that we 
cannot. make Children, be. inclined to : Piery-no.more 
than Men, if we do nor begin, with them according to 
the Precepts of the. Goſpel,, by a priyation: of all 
things that- rouch the Sentes, and which, excite great 
deſires and great fears, fince all the Paſſions darken 
and extinguiſh Grace, and thar inward. love: to our 
Dury, which God has implanted in us... ' 

The leaſt Children have reafon as well as Men, al- 
tho' they have nor experience, they have alſo rhe ſame 
naturalinclinations tho'-theyare carried ro-very different 
Objects 5 -they muſt, therefore, be accuſtom'd roguide 
themſelves by reaſon, fince they have ic, and excited ro 
theirDuty by rightly managing their good Inclinarions. 
Tt deſtroys their reaſon;and corruprts their beſt inclina- 
tions, to eng2ge them:to their Dury by ſenſible im- 
preflions. 'They appear then to be in their Daty, but 
"tis only an appearance ; Vartue 1s neither engraven 
in their Mind nor Heart ; they ſcarcely know ir, and 
they love ic much lefs. - Their Mind 1s full of fears 
and deſires, of averſions to, and love of ſenſible 
things, which they cannot difingage themſelves from 
to gain their Liberry, and to make uſe of their Rea- 
ſon. Thus Children, who are educated after this 
baſe and ſjervile manner, accuſtom themſelves by lit- 
tle and Jittle, ro a cerrain inſeniibiliry of all the 
Senriments of honeſt Men. and good Chrutians, which 
continues with them all their Lives 3; and when they 

think themſelves freed from -Chaftiſements, either by 
their Authoriry or Craft, they abandqu themſelves 
| | i 


reward 


Cap. VIIL' A Search after Truth. 
ro whatever flatters their Concupitcence and' their 
Senſes, becauſe, indeed, rhey know no other good 
than whar is lenfible, 

Ir is rrue, there are ſome occurrences wherein it 
is necetiary to- inſtruct Children by their Senſes, bur 
ir mutt only be done when Reaſcn is not ſufficient, 
They mutt firſt be perfwaded to their Dury by Rea- 
fon, and if they are not capable of acknowledging 
their obligations to it, it will be beſt ro ler them alone 
for tome time 5 for ro force them ro do ourwardly, 
what they did nor believe their Dury, wou'd nor be 
to inſtruct them, fince 'tis rhe Mind muit be raughr 
and not the Body : Bur if they refule ro do whar 


Reaſon tells them they oughr to do, it muſt never be Qu? pareie 


ſuffered, ſome fort of ſeveriry muft rather be uſed, 


for in ſuch a caſe, according to the Wiſe man, He  — 


that ſpares the Rod hates hi Son. 

If Chaftiſemenrs neirher Inſtru& rhe Mind, nor 
incline us ro love Virtue, yer at leatt, in ſome mea- 
ſure, they correct the Body,and hinder ir from reliſh- 
ing Vice, and by conlequence, prevent it from being 
a {lavetoir: Bur what muſt chiefly be obſerved, is, 
that Puniſhments fill nor the capacity of the Mind as 
Pleaſures do, for they are no ſooner at an end, and 
we free from the danger of ſuffering rhem again, bur 
we. are ally. inducetl, rotorger, them, becauſe then 
they 'nieirher * ſolicit the Iinaginarion, 'nor excite the 
Paſſions; nor pyovoke *\the Concupiſcence. In 
fine, they leave L Mind wholly ar liberry ro think 
on what it pleaſes, ſo that we may exerciſe it ro 
wards Children, to keep them in their Duty, or, at 
leaſt, in the appearance of ir. 

Bur tho' it is ſomerimes neceſſary to deter and 
puniſh Children by ſenfible Chaftiſementrs, yer ir 
muſt-nor'from-thence*be-concluded; rharwe oughr ro 
perſwade them by ſenſible rewards ; we muit never 
make uſe of any thing that very much affects rhe 
Senſes, bur when the urmoſt necetiiry requires it : 
And there is no need of affecting them with ſenſible 
rewards, by repreſenting Pleaſures ro rhem as = 
en 
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end of their Labours. For, on the contrary, it wou'd 
corrupr their beſt Actions, and rather incline them to 
Senſualiry than Virtue. =p . 

The Impreffions of thoſe Pleaſures we have once Pp 
taſted, continue very ſtrongly to affect the Imaginati- 
on.and often revive in us the Idea's of ſenfible Goods, 
always exciting importunate defires which difturb the 
peace of the Mind : And, in ſhorr, they ſtir up the 
Concupilcence upon every occafion, and it is as Leaven 
thar corrupts the whole lump. Bur this is nor -a - 
"4 place to explain theſe things as they ought ts 
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Second Book, 


CHAP L. 


I. Of the Imagination of Women, II. Of that of Men. 
III. Of that of Old People. 


E have given ſome Idea in the other Patr. 
of the Phyſical Cauſes, that occafion rhe 
Irregularity of the Imagination of Men. 

 _ In This, we ſhall endeavour tro make 

ſome Application of thoſe Cauſes, to the General Er- 

rors of the Imagination, and we ſhall likewiſe Treat 

- the Cauſes of thoſe Errors, which may be rerm'd 
oral. 


It may be ſeen, by what has been faid in the fore» | 


going Chapter, that the extream fineneſs of the Fibres 
of the Brain is one of the Principal Cauſes thar hin- 
der us from applying our ſelves with ſo much thought 
and ftudy as we oughr, to the Diſcovery of Truths 
that are bur a lirtle Myſterious. 


1, This extream ſmallneſs of Fibres is uſually met Of the Tina- 
with in Women ; and thence it is that their Undet- gmaticn of 
ſtanding is ſo great in every thing that ſtrikes the Women: 


Senſes, 'Tis for Women to determine Fatl::vns, to 
judge of Language, to diſtinguiſh Beauty, and Genteel 
M Manners. 
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Women, of the fame Age, Country, or Family, have 


A Search after Truth. Book 1, 


Manners. In ſuch things as theſe their Knowledge, 
Capacity, and Acuteneſs turpaſles that of Men, What- 
ever depends upon the Senles is under their Juriſdicti- 
tion ; bur uſually they are unable to dive into Truths, 
that are any thing difficult to. be dilſcover'd. What- 
ever is Abſtracted, to. .them is incomprehenſible, 
They cannot make ufe'f* their Imagination to unfold 
intangl'd and intricate Queſtions. They only conſider 
the outlide of things ;. nor. bas. their Imagination either 
Strength or Extent enough to penerrare to the Bottom, 
or to Compare all the Parts withour diſtracting them- 
ſelves. A Trifle puts them our of the way ; the leaſt 
noiſe aftrighrs *em'; rhe lighreſt Motion finds 'em 
work, In ſhort, the Manner and not the Reality of 
things, is ſufficient ro fill the whole Capacity of their 
Mind 3 becauſe the tmalleſt Objects producing vio- 
lenr Motions in the Dehcare Fibres of the Brain, raile 
in the. Soul thoſe Sentiments* which are active and 
large enough to polle(s it wholly. 

If it be certain thar this delicacie of the Fibres of 
the Brain is the Principal Cauſe of theſe Effects, 'tis 
not ſo ſure however thar *tis to be mer with in all 
Women; but admir it be, their Animal Spirits have 
fome rimes ſuch a proportion with rhe Fibres vf their 
Brains,- that. there are ſome Women who have more 
Solidiry-of Judgment then ſome Men. For the ſtrength 
of Wi: confiſts in a certain Temperament of the groſs- 
neſs and -Agitation of the Animal Spirits with the 
Fibres of the Brain 3 and Women ſometimes have this 
lame juſt and Equal Conſtitution, There are ſome 
Women ftrong and conſtant, others feeble and incon- 
ftant. "There are ſome Women Learned, Courageous, 
and Capable of every Thing. On the other fide, 
there are fome Men unadtive and Efteminate, uncapa- 
ble of underſtanding or doing any Thing. In ſhort, 
when we attribute any Defects to this or that Sex, to 


certain Ages, or ſuch and ſuch Condirions, we mean 


it with a proviſo, for the moſt part ; ſuppoſing always, 


"thar there 1s no general Rule withour an Exceprion. 


For it is not to be imagin'd, that all Men, or all 


Brains 


Chap. E. A Search after Truth; 163 


Brain of the ſame Conftitution. *Tis more proper to 
believe, rhat as we cannot meer with two Faces thar 
reſemble each other in every Lineamentr, ſo we cannor 
meet with rwo Imaginations that are abſolutely alike ; 
and that all Men, Women, and Children, differ one 
from another in the groffer or more refin'd delicacy of 
the Fibres of the Brain. For as we are nor over hafti- 
ly to ſuppoſe an Effential Identity berween Things, 
amongſt which we ſee no Difference, ſo neither are 
we to make Eſſential Differences, where we do nor 
find a Perfect Identity; for theſe are the Errors into 
which we uſually fall. 

Fhar which is then ro be faid concerning the Fibres 
of the Brain, is this, that rhey are very fofr, and very 
fmall in Children ; thar with Age they harden and 
ger ftrengrth 5 rhar nevertheleſs they are extreamly 
{malt in the generaliry of Women, and in fome Men, 
all rheir Life-rtme. There is nothing more to be de- 
termin'd. And this may tuffice ro be ſaid of Women 
and Children, thar as they make it nor their Buſineſs 
to ſearch afrer Truth. and inftru&t orhers, ſo their 
Errors are not very prejudicial ; for they are ſeldom 
believ'd in thoſe things which they advance. Let us 
therefore ſpeak of Men full grown ; whoſe Wir is in 
its full ftrength and vigor ; and who may be thoughr 
capable ro find our the Truth and reach ir ro Others. 


HI. The uſual time that the Mind and Underſtand- Of the ima- 


= id = 74 pa . . F 
ing of Man are in their greateſt perfection, is from 4779729 2 
Men in the 


Thirty to fifry years : Ar that Age the Fibres of the ,,,,, ,- 


Brain have generally acquir'd a moderate conſiſtence. their 5ea'-. 


The Plcaſures and Pains of the Senſes for the moſt 
parr make no farther Impreſſion upon 'em 3 fo rhar 
they need no more then to defend themſclves from: 
violent Paſfions, which rarely happen, and this they 
may do, provided they carefully avoid all occaſions | 
that excire 'em; ſo that the Soul being no longer 
diſtracted with ſuch kind of Interruprions, may with 
more- eaſe apply it felf to the Contemplation of 
Truth: 
A Man in fach an Eſtate, and who h:s quirted 
the prejudices of his Infancy, _ from his wn 
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end of their Labours. For, on the contrary, it wou'd 
corrupt their beſt Actions, and rather incline them to 
Senſualiry than Virtue. I pick 

The Impreflions of thoſe Pleaſures we have once 
taſted, conrinue very ſtrongly to affect the Imaginati- 
on,and often revive in us the Idea's of ſenfible Goods, 
always exciting imporrunate defires which difturb the 
peace of rhe Mind : And, in ſhorr, they ſtir up the 
Concupilcence upon every occafion, and ir is as Leaven 
that corrupts the whole lump. Bur this is not -a 
— place to explain theſe things as they ought ts 
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The End of the Firft Part of the 
Second Book, | 
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CHAP. L 


I. Of the Imagination of Women, II. Of that of Men. 
III. Of that of Old People. 


E have given ſome Idea in the other Parr. 

/ of the Phyſical Cauſes, that occaſion rhe 

Irregularity of the Imagination of Men. 

In This; we ſhall endeavour ro make 

lome Application of thoſe Cauſes, to the General Er- 

rors of the Imagination, and we ſhall likewiſe Treat 

- the Cauſes of thoſe Errors, which may be rerm'd 
oral. 


It may be ſeen, by whar has been ſaid in the fore* | 


going Chapter, that the extream fineneſs of the Fibres 
of the Brain is one of the Principal Cauſes thar hin- 
der us from applying our ſelves with ſo mnch thought 
and ftudy as we oughr, to the Diſcovery of Truths 
that are bur a lirtle Myſterious. 


1. This extream ſmallneſs of Fibres is uſually met gf;y, 754- 
with in Women ; and thence it is that their Under- gmaticn of 
ſtanding is ſo great in every thing that ſtrikes the Women: 


Senſes. 'Tis for Women to determine Faſli'vns, to 
judge of Language, to diſtinguiſh Beauty, and Genteel 
| M Mafmners. 
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Manners. In ſuch things as theſe their Knowledge, 
Capacity, and Acureneſs turpaſles that of Men, What- 
ever depends upon the Senles is under their Jurifdicti- 
tion ; bur uſually they are unable to dive into Truths, 
thar are any thing difficult to be diſcover'd. What- 
ever is Abſtracted, .to, them. is incomprehenſible, 
They cannot mike ufe'of* their Imagination to unfold 
intangl!'d and intricate Queſtions. They only conſider 
the outlide of things ;. nor. bas. their Imagination either 
Strength or Extent enough to penerrare to the Bottom, 
or to Compare all rhe Parts withour diſtracting them- 
ſelves. A Trifle puts ther our of the way 3 the leaſt 
noiſe aftrights *em ; the ſlighreſt Motion finds 'em 
work. In ſhort, the Manner and nor the Reality of 
things, is ſufficient ro fill the whole Capacity of their 
Mind 3 becauſe the tmalleſt Objects producing vio- 
lent Morions in the Dehcare Fibres of the Brain, raiſe 
in the Soul thoſe Sentiments* which are active and 
large enough to poſleſs it wholly. 
If it be certain thar this dehicacie of the Fibres of 
the Brain is the Principal Cauſe of theſe Effects, 'ris 
not ſo ſure however that 'tis tro be mer with in all 
Women; but admir it be, their Animal Spirits have 
fome rimes ſuch a proportion with the Fibres bf their 
Brains,” that there are ſome Women who have more 
Solidiry-of Judgment then ſome Men. For the ſtrength 
of Wi: conliſts in a certain Temperament of the groſs 
neſs and -Agitation of the Animal Spirits with the 
Fibres of the Brain 3 and Women ſometimes have this 
iame juſt and Equal Conſtitution. There are ſome 
Women ftrong and conſtant, others feeble and incon- 
ftant, There are ſome Women Learned, Courageous, 
and Capable of every Thing. On the other fide, 
there are fome Men unactive and Efteminate, uncapa- 
ble of underſtanding or doing any Thing. In ſhort, 
when we attribute any Defects to this or that Sex, to 
certain Ages, or ſuch and ſuch Conditions, we mean 
it with a proviſo, for the moſt part ; ſuppoſing always, 
"thar there is no general Rule withour an Exception. 
For ir is not to be imagin'd, that all Men, or all 
Women, of the fame Age, Country, or Family, have 
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Brain of the ſame Conftitution. *Tis more proper to 
believe, rhat as we cannot meer with two Faces thar 
reſemble each other in every Lineament, ſo we cannor 
meer with rwo Imaginations that are abſolutely alike ; 
and that all Men, Women, and Children, differ one 
from another m the grotfer or more refin'd delicacy of 
rhe Fibres of the Brain. For as we are not over hafti- 
ly to ſuppoſe an Effential Identity berween Things, 
amongſt which we ſee no Difference, ſo neither are 
we to make Eſſential Differences, where we do nor 
find a Perfect Identity; for theſe are the Errors into 
which we uſually fall. 

Fhar which is then ro be ſaid concerning the Fibres 
of the Brain, is this, that rhey are very fotr, and very 
fmall in Children ; thar with Age they harden and 
ger ftrengrh 3 rhar nevertheleſs they are exrrcamly 
{malt in the generality of Women, and in ſome Men, 
all rheir Life-rtme. There is nothing more to be de- 
rermin'd. And this may fuffice ro be ſaid of Women 
and Children, thar as they make it nor their Buſineſs 
ro ſearch afrer Truth. and inftruct orhers, ſo their 
Errors are not very prejudicial ; for they are ſeldom 
believ'd in thoſe things which they advance. Let us 
therefore ſpeak of Men full grown ; whoſe Wir is in 
irs full ſtrength and vigor ; and who may be thoughr 
capable ro find our the Truth and teach ir ro Others. 


Il. The uſual time that rhe Mind and Underſtand- Of the [ma- 


ing of Man are in their greateſt perfeCtion, is from £/79*i9 of 


Thirty to fifry years : Ar that Age the Fibres of the 


Men in the 
prime of 


Brain have generally acquir'd a moderate conſiſtence. ther jear-. 


The Pleaſures and Pains of the Senſes for the moſt 
parr make no farther Impreſſion upon 'em ; ſo rhar 
they need no more then to defend rhemſclves from 
violent Paſfhions, which rarely happen, and this they 
may do, provided they carefully avoid all occaſions 
that excite 'em; fo that the Soul being no longer 
diſtracted with ſuch kind of Interruprions, may with 
more- eaſe apply it felf ro the: Contemplation of 

Truth. 
A Man in ſuch an Eſtate, and who h:s quirted 
the prejudices of his Infancy, who from his Yourh 
M 2 has 
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has acquir'd a Promptneſs to Meditation, who not 
only retains a clear and diſtinct Notions of the 
Mind, and carefully rejects all the contus'd Idea's of 
the Senſes, and who has both leiſure and a Wir to 
meditate, ſuch a Man will hardly fall into Errors, 
Bur 'rtis not of ſuch a Man that we are now to Diſ- 
courſe ; ris of the common ſort of Men, who for 
the moſt part are of another Conſtirurion. 

The Conſiftence then, which we meer with at the 
years of Diſcretion in the Fibres of Mens Brains, is 
the cauſe, if itt may be fo faid, of the Solidiry and 
Conſiſtence of their Errors : 'Tis the Seal that Seals 
their Prejudices, and all their falſe Opinions, and 
ſhelters '*em from the ſtrength of Reaſon: In a word, 
the more Advantageous this Conſtitution of the Fibres 
of the Brain is tro Perſons well Educated, rhe more 
Diſadvantageous it is to the greateſt part of Men, 
fince it confirms both the one and the other in their 
Preſent Thoughts and Opinions. 

Bur Men are nor only confirm'd in their Errors, 
when they are arriv'd at the Age of Forty or Fifty 
ycars 5 they are alſo. more ſubject to fall into new 
ones ; becauſe, that believing themſelves at thar time 
able to judge of every thing, as indeed it would be- 
come 'em to be ſo, they decide with preſumption, and 
only conſult their own Prepoſſeflions ; for Men never 
argue upon things, bur in ſome relation ro thoſe Idea's 
which are moſt familiar ro 'em. When a Chymiſt 
would Argue abour fome Natural Body, preſently his 
Three Principles come into his Mind. A Peripatic 
immediately thinks of the four Elements, and the four 
firſt Qualities 3 another Philoſopher refers every thing 
to other Principles. So that nothing can enter into 
the Mind of Man, which is not immediately infected 
with the Errors to which it is ſubje&, or which does 
not augment the number of irs Errors. 

This Confiſtence of rhe Fibres of the Brain pro- 
duces another very bad Effect, eſpecially in Perſons 
more advanced in years, which is, to make *em un- 
capable of Meditation : They cannot ſet themſelves 
ro the Confidcration of thoſe Things which: they ok 
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fire to know ; and ſo they can never penetrate into 
thoſe Trurhs which are bur a little conceal'd. They 
cannot reliſh the moſt Rational Sentiments, when they 
are ſupported by Principles which appear new ro 
them ; rhough they are otherwiſe very intelligent ir: 
things of which their years have given 'em great Expe- 
rience, Bur all that I have here ſaid exrends no far- 
ther, than only to ſuch as have ſpenr their Youth 
withour making ufe of their Wir or applying rhem- 
ſelves ro Study. 

To clear theſe things, 'ris requiſite ro know, thar 
we cannot learn any thing wharever it be, withour 
Siving our minds to it, and that we cannot: be atren- 
tive upon any thing, if we do not imagine, and ad- 
mit a hvely repreſentation of it into the Brains. Now, 
that we may imagine Objects, 'cis neceſſary that ome 
ſome part of the Brain give way, or that there 
ſhould be imprinted on ir ſome other Motion, that fo 
it may be able ro form the Traces which are »fliz'd 
ro the Idea's that repreſent rhoſe Objects ro us ; fo 
that if the Fibres of the Brain are bur a little harden'd, 
they will admir no Inclinations or Morions, but what 
they were formerly accuſtonn'd ro. Whence it comes 
ro paſs, that the Soul can never imagin, nor conie- 
quently be atrentive upon whar it defircs, but only 
upon things that are famil:ar ro ir 

From hence we muſt conclude, that it is of great 
advantage for a Man to Exerciic himſelf in meitat- 
ing upon all forts of Subjects, thar fo he may be able 
ro acquire a Readineſs ro think upon whar ke pleaſes; 
For as we acquire an extraordinary facility 10 ttir our 
Fingers after varions manners, and with a twifene!s 
cven to wonder, by frequent uſe in playing upon In- 
ſtruments ; ſo the Parts of the Brain, rhe Motion oi 
which 1s requitite to imagine what we defire, do by 
uſe and cuſtom acquire a certain eafincls and flexibility 5 
which is the reaton that Things are imagin'd more 
cafily, more readily, and more diſtinctly, 

Now the beſt way to acquire this Habirude, which 
makes the chief diſtinction berwjzr a Wife Man and 
angther Perſon, is tq accuſtam _ ſclyes jn our youth 
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ro ſearch after the rruth of ſuch things as are very 
difficult, becauſe at that Age the Fibres are more 
pliable and apr ro give way. 

Nevertheleſs I do not pretend that this Facility is 
to be acquir'd by rhoſe who are call'd Men of Study, 
.yer make it their buſineſs only to read withour me- 
dirating, and without ſearching of themſelves, the 
Deciſion of a Queſtion before they read it in an Au- 
thor : For 'tis viſible, that by that means only a Man 
acquires a faciliry ro remember things rhar he has read. 
Tis every day obſeryable, thar they who read much, 
can never apply their Minds ro new things that are 
told 'em, and thar the vanity of their Learning hur- 
rying 'em to judge of rhole things before they have 
conceiv'd 'em in their Minds, throws *em into thoſe 
Errors. which other Men avoid. 

Bur rhough the want of Application be the princi- 
pal Cauſe of their Errors, there is one that is peculiar 
ro 'em. That in regard they always carry in their 
Memories an infinire number of confus'd Species, they 
preſently chooſe. our ſome one which they look upon 

ro be the Subjet of the Diſpute, and becauſe the 
Things thar are told 'em do not agree therewith, they 
judge ridiculouſly that their Opponent is deceiv'd. If 
you make ir our to 'em, that they themſelves are de- 
ceiv'd, and that they do not ſo much as underſtand 
the State of the Queſtion, then they are mad, and nor 
able ro apprehend whar is faid to 'em, and they till 
keep Rediaſt to the firit falſe Species which their Me- 
mory preſented ro 'em. If you ſhew *em their Mi- 
ſtake roo apparenily, they will ſtart a Second and a 
Third, which they will defcnd ſometimes againſt all 
Appearance of Truth ; nay, even againſt their own 
Conſcier.ces 3 becauſe they have no reſpect or love for 
Truth, and becauſe they are aſham'd ro acknowledge, 
that there are ſome things which others know better 
tha'i themſelves. | | 

Whar ever has bcen ſaid concerning Perſons of 
Forty or Fiity years of Age, with more Reaſon ought 
to be underitocd of Old Men, becaute the Fibres of 
their Brain are ſtill more inflexible, and thar for _ 
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of Animal Spirits to trace our new Footſteps, their 
Imagination becomes altogether languiſhing. And 
becauſe the Fibres of their Brain are ulually inter- 
mixt with many ſuperfluous Humours, theretore they 
looſe by little and little! rhe memory of things paſt, 

and fall into Infirmities that are common to Children. 

So that. in their decrepir Age they have thoſe Defects 
which depend upon the Conſtitution of the Fibres. of 
the Brain, which are to be mer with both .in Children 
and grown Men ; though it may be ſaid that they are 
Wiſer than either, becauſe they are no longer ſo ſub- 
ject ro their Paſſions, which proceed from the veher 
ment Agitation of the Animal Spirits, , . -. 

We ſhall not undertake any farther Ezplanation of 
theſe things, becaule ir is catie. to make a judgment 
of this Age, by the others. that we haye ſpoken of 
before, and to conclude from thence, that Old Men: 
with much more difficulty conceive what js-faid ro*em, 
than thoſe that are younger, that they are more ob- 
ſtinarely ried ra their Prejudices and. lang receiv'd 
Opinions, and conſequently that they arc more har- 
den'd and confirm'd in their Errors and Ill Habits. 
Though this ought ro be obſerved, that. the State of 
Old Age does not happen precilely at Sixty or Seventy 
years ; that all Old Men do nor doat; nor arc all 
thoſe, who are paſt Sixty, always free from the Pat- 
fions of young People, and that we ſhould proceed 
roo far ro draw General Conſequences from ERtablifli'd 
rinciples. 
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ro ſpend rime in Explaining the Effects of ſome in- the 

different Cauſes, as great Sickneiſes, ſurpriſing Mif- ſon 

torrunes, and other unexpe&ed Accidents, which tak 

make moſt violent imprefſions upon the Brain, and ma! 

extreamly diſturb ir, hecauſe theſe rhings bur rarely a 1 

happen 3 and for that the Errors, into which ſuch ſort {cri 

of Perſons fall, are fo palpable, thar they are no way put 
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Now for the more perfect apprehending all the 
Alrerations,which Different Conditions produce in the 
Imagination, 'ris abſolutely neceſſary ro remember thar 
we never imagine Objects bur by firſt forming Images 
of 'em 3 and that theſe Images are nothing elſe, bur 
the Traces which rhe Animal Spirirs delineate in the 
Brain, that we imagine things ſo much the more 
ſtrongly, the deeper and more plainly theſe Traces are 
impreſsd, and rhe oftner and more violently the Ani- 
mal Spirits have paſt through them 3 and thar when the 
Spirits have paſt through ſeveral rimes, they enter in 
more eaſily than into other parts adjoining, through 
which they never paſt, or ar leaſt nor fo often. This 
is the moſt uſual Cauſe of the Canfuſion and Falſhood 
ef our Idea'ss For the Animal Spirits, thar are di- 
rected by the Action of External Objects, or elſe by 
the Orders of the Soul, to produce certain Traces in 
the Brain, many times produce others, which in truth 
reſemble 'em in ſomething 3 bur which are ncr alto- 
gether the Traces of the ſame Objects, nor thoſe 
which the Soul defired ro repreſent to ir ſelf ; for 
that the Animal Spirits finding ſome Reſiſtance in 
thoſe parts of the Brain, through which they ought to 
have paſt, readily turn aſide and croud into rhe > kia 
Traces of thoſe Idea's which are more familiar to us. 
And here we ſhall produce very manifeſt and ſenſible 
Examples of theſe Things. 

When they who are not extreamly ſhort ſighted, 
behold rhe Moon, they ſee two Eyes, a Noſe, and a 
Mouth ; in a word, it ſeems to them as if they faw a 
Face : Nevertheleſs there is nothing at all in 
the Moon of what they imagine there. Many Per- 
ſons behold there quite another Thing. And they,who 
take the Moon to be ſuch as ſhe ſeems to be ro them, 
may be eaſily undeceived, if they look upon her with 
a ſmall Proſpective Glaſs ; or if they conſult rhe De- 
ſcriptions which Hevelius, Rzcciols, and others have 
publiſh'd, Now the Reaſon why Men generally be- 
hold a Face in the Moon, and not the Irregular Spors 
which are there, is this, becauſe the Traces of the Face, 
which ace in the Brain are very deep, for Ren 
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frequently and with great Atrention look upon Faces, 
So that the Animal Spirits finding ſome Reſiſtance in 
other parts of the Brain, eaſily. turn aſide from the 
Direction which the Light of the Moon imprints, and 
enter into. thoſe Traces to which the Idea's of a Face 
are naturally affixt. Beſides, that the Appearing Big- 
neſs of rhe Moon, not being much different from the 
largeneſs of an ordinary Head ar a certain diſtance, 
the Impreflion of it forms thoſe Traces which have a 
great A Mniry with thoſe that repreſent a Noſe, a 
Mouth, and Eyes 3. and by that means determines the 
Spirits to take their Courle in the Traces of a Face, 
Some there are who ſee a Man a Horſeback in 
the Moon, or any thing elſe, which is not a Face; 
becauſe their Imagination having been ſtrongly af- 
fected by certain Objects, the ſame Traces are open'd 
by the Jeaſt things ro which they have any Relation. 

For the ſame Reaſon iris, that we imagine we. be- 
hold Chariots, Men, Lions, and other Animals in the 
Clouds, when there is the leaſt reſemblance between 
thoſe Creatures and their Figures ; and that all Men, 
bur chieffy they who are accuſtomed to Deligning and 
Drawing, many times ſee Heads of Mef upon the 
Walls, where there are ſeveral Irregular Spots. 

'Tis for this Reaſon allo, thar the Spirirs of Wine, 
entring withour any direction of the Will into Traces 
moſt familiar ro us, help ro diſcover Secrets of the 
greateſt Importance ; and that in our ſleep we moſt 
commonly dream of thoſe Objects which we have 
ſeen in the day time, and which had form'd the largeſt 
Traces in the Brain; for that the Soul always repre- 
ſents ro her ſelf thoſe things of which ſhe has rhe 
largeſt and deep: Traces. To theſe we may add 
other Examples more Compos'd. | 

A Diftemper is a Novelty, it makes fuch Havock 
as ſurprizes the World. This. imprints ſuch deep 
Traces in the Brain, thar the Diſtemper is always pre- 
ſent ro the Mind. Suppoſe this Diſeaſe, for Ex- 
ample, be call'd the Scurvy, all Dittempers will be 
the Scurvy. The Scurvy is new, therefore all Di- 
ſtempers ſhall be the Scurvyy. The Scurvy is ppg" 
CR . wit! 
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with ſeveral Symproms, many of which are common 
ro other Diſeaſes. Thar's nothing to the purpoſe ; if 
it happen that the Sick Perſon has any one of thoſe 
Symptoms, he ſhall be fick of the Scurvy, and they 
ſhall nor ſo much as think of other Diſtempers that 
are accompanied with the ſame Symproms;they will ex- 
pect thar all rhe Accidents that they have known Scor- 
butic Perſons labour under, befal them alſo. They 
ſhall preſcribe the ſame Remedies, and ſhall wonder 
why they do not work the ſame Effects, as they have 
wrought in others. 

An Author applies himſelf ro one ſort of Srady ; 
upon which the Traces of the Subject of his Employ- 
ment make ſo deep an Impreflion, and irradiare fo 
vigorouſly over all the Brain, thar many times they 
confound and deface rhe Traces of ſuch things as are 
very different one from another. There was one, for 
Example, who compil'd ſeveral Volumes upon the 
Croſs ; this made him ſce Crofſes where ever he 
came : Nor was it withour reaſon, that Farher Morin 
derides him for believing that a Medal repreſented a 
Croſs, when it repreſented quite another thing. And 
by Vertue of ſuch a ſort of Imagination as this ir 
was, that G:lbert, and ſeveral others, after they had 
ſtudy'd the Loadſtone, and admir'd its Properties, 
would needs apply, ro Magnetickh Qualities, a great 
Number of Natural Effedts, which have not the leaſt 
Correſpondence with them. 

The Examples here cited, are ſufficient to prove, 
that (from this extraordinary eafineſs of rhe Imagina- 
tion, to repreſent to it ſelf rhe Objects which are 
moſt familiar to it, and the difficulty which ir under- 
goes to imagine thoſe which are new and unuſual.) ir 
come to paſs, thar Men are always forming Idea's, 
which may be call'd Mix'd and Impure, and that the 
Mind never Judges of things, but with reference ro ir 
ſelf, and its firſt Thoughts. Thus the different 
Paſſions of Men, their Inclinations, their Condi- 
riens, their Employmen:s, their Qualities, their Stu- 
dies; in a word, all their various Manners of Li- 
ving, producing very great ditterences __ their 
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A Search after Truth. Book 1. 


Idea's : And this it is, that makes them fall into an 
Infinite number of Errors, of which we ſhall diſcourſe 
more at large hereafrer. This was it that made the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon utter theſe Judicious Expref- 
fions : All Perceptions, as well of the Senſe as of the 
Mind, are, Ex analogia Hominy, not ex analogia Uni- 
verſi, eſt que intelleus humanus inſtar ſpeculs inequaly ad 
radios rerum, qui ſuam naturam nature rerum immiſeet, 


eamg; deſtorquet & inficit. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Mutual Connexion between the Idea's of the 
Mind, and the Traces of the Brain ; and of the 
Mutual Connexion between Traces and Traces, and 
between Ides's and Idea's. 


A Mong all Material Things, there is none more 
worthy the ſerious Study of Men, than the 
Structure of rheir Bodies, and the Correſpondence 
berween all the Parts that Compoſe it 5 and of all 
Spiritual Things, there is none of which the Know- 
ledge is more Neceſſary than that of the Soul, and 
how it is Related indiſpenfably ro God, and naturally 
ro the Body. 

*'Tis nor ſufficient to perceive, or know confuſedly, 
that the Traces of the Brain are united one to another, 
and rhar they are attended. by the Motion of the Ani- 
mal Spirits ; that rhe Traces being ſtirred up in the 
Brain, likewiſe ſtir up the Idea's in the Mind, and 
that the Morions excited in the Animal Spirits, excite 
the Paſſions in the Will. *Tis requiſite therefore, as 
much as may be, ro underſtand diſtinctly rhe cauſe 
of all thoſe diff-renr Unions, and chiefly rhe Effects 
which they are capable of producing. 

We muſt underſtand the cauſe of them, to the end 
we may attain to the Knowledge of Him who is - 

| } 
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ly able to act within us, and to make us Happy or 
Miſerable 3 and it becomes us ro underſtand the Ef- 
feats, becauſe we ſhould know our ſelves as much as 
in us lyes, and other Men, with whom we Converſe : 
For then, we ſhall underſtand the ways and means 
of Conducting, Governing, and Prelerving our ſelves, 
in the moſt Happy and Perfect condition, ro which it 
is potdible for us to attain, according to the Order of 
Nature, and the Res of rhe Goſpel ; and we ſhall be 
able to live with other Men, when we know how to 
make ule of them in our Neceflities, and affift them 
in their Miſertes. 

I do not pretend to explain in this Chaprer, a Sub- 
ject of ſo valit and ſo large an Extent : Nor do I pre- 
tend to it altogerher in the whole Work. There are 
many things of which I am Ignorant as yer, and which 
I never hope to underitand exactly 3 there are other 
things which I believe I know, but which I cannor 
for all that Explain : For there is no Wit, how mean 
ſoever it be, thar by Meditation cannot diſcover more 
Truths, than the moſt Eloquent Man in the World 
can relate. 


I. We are not ro imagine, as the greateſt part of Of theUniox 
Philoſophers do, that the Soul becomes Corporeal, of che Soul 
when it is united with the Body,and thar the Body be- __ the 
comes a Spitir when it is united with the Soul, The © 


Soul is nor diffus'd into all rhe Parts of rhe Body, ro 
give it Life and Motion, as the Imagination fan- 
cies; nor does the Body become capable of 
Senſation by its union wich the Soul, as our deluding 
Senſes wonld ſeem to convince us. Every Subſtance 
remains whar it is, and as rhe Soul is nor capable of 
Extenſion and Motion, neither 1s the Body capable of 
Senſation and Inclinarions. All rhe Alliance of rhe Bo- 
dy and Soul, which is known to us, conſiſts in a Na- 
tural and Mutual correſpondence of rhe Thoughts 
of the Soul, with the Traces or Phantoms of the 
Brain, and the Emorions of the Soul with the Motions 
of the Spirits. 

Sn ſoon as the Soul receives ſome new 1dea's, it im- 


prints new Traccs in the Brain 3 and lo ſoon as the 
Cbjects 
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Objects produce new Traces, the Soul receives new 
IKlea's : Not that it conſiders thoſe Traces, for ir has 
no knowledge of them ; nor thar thoſe Traces mclude 
thoſe kdea's, becauſe rhey have no Relation one wirh 
another : Nor, laftly, thar the Soul receives her Idea's 
from thoſe Traces ; for, as we ſhall ſhow in another 
place, it is not to be conceiv'd that the Soul can re- 
ceive any thing from the Body, or that it becomes 
more Knowing, or more Enlightned, by adverring to 
it, asthe Philoſophers pretend, who would have ir, 
that the Soul ſhould perceive all Fhings, per converſio- 
nem ad Phantaſmata, by Converſion to the Phantaſmes, 
or Fraces of the Brain. 

So ſoon as the Soul would have the Arm to move,the 
Arm is moved, tho' it does nor fo much as know what 
it oughrro do ro make it movezand fo ſoon as the Ani- 
mal Spirits are agitated, the Soul finds it felf moy'd, 
tho' tt does not ſo much as know there are Animal 
Spirits in the Body. 

When I come to treat of the Paffions, I ſhall ſpeak 
of the Connexion between the Traces of the Brain, 
and the Motions of the Spirits, and of rhat berween 
the Idea'sand Emotions of the Soul, for that all the 
Paffions depend upon ir. My buſineſs here, is only 
ro: treat of the affiniry berween Idea's and T races, and 
the Connexion of the Traces one with another. 

There are three very conſiderable Cauſes of the 
_ _ Connexion of the Idea's with the Traces ; the firſt, 
fer of che and moſt general, is the Identity of Time. For fre- 
xion b-- quently it ſuffices, that we had certain Thoughts, ar 
_ _ {uch rime as ſome new Fraces came into our Brain, 
T5a:s. 1o that thoſe Traces cannot be produced again, 

withour renewing the ſame Thoughts. If the Idea 
of God preſent ir ſelf ro my Mind, at the ſame time 
thar my Brain was ſtruck with rhe fight of theſe three 
Characters, Ih, or with the found of the Word it 
*lf, 'ris enough if the Traces, which rhoſe Characters 
have: produc'd, be excited ro make me think of God. 
And Icannot rhink of God, bur there will be produc'd 

.. *n my Brain fome confuſed Traces of rhe Characters, 

or Sounds, which accompany d the Thought, _ 
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had of God 3 for the Brain, being never withour 
Phanraſmes, there are always ſuch, as bave ſome Re- 
{ation ro what we think, tho' many times theſe Phan- 
ralmes are very imperfect, and very confus'd. 

The ſecond Caule of the Connexion of the Idea's 
with.the Fraces, and which always ſuppoſes the firſt, 
is the Will of Man : This Will Y neceflary,that this con- 
nexion of the Idea's, with the T races,may be regulated 
and proper for Ule. For if Men had not Naturally 
an Inchnartion, to agree between themſelves, ro affix 
their Idea's ro Senfible Signs, nor only this Connexion 
of Idea's wou'd be ablolurely unprofitable for Sociery, 
bur it would be alfo very Irregular and Imperfect. 

Firſt, becauſe Idea's are never ſtrongly united with 
the Traces, bur when the Spirirs being agitated, they 
render thoſe Traces deep and durable. So thar the 
Spirits being never agitated but by the Paſſions, it 
Men had no ſuch Union ro communicate their Senti- 
ments, and participate of thole of others, 'tis evident 
that the exact Union of their Idea's with certain Tra- 
ces, would be very weak, becauſe they do not fub- 
jet themſelves ro thoſe Exact and Regular Con- 
nexions, but ro render themſelves Inrelligible. 

Secondly, the Repetition of the Meeting of rhe 
ſame Idea's, with the fame Traces, being neceſſary ro 
form a Connexion, that may be of long conrinuance, 
fince the meeting, unleſs it be accompany'd with a 
viotent Motion of the Animal Spirits, ſuffices nor rg 
make' ſtrong Connexions ; 'ris clear, that if Men 
ſhould refuſe ro affear, it would be the greareft 
Chance in the World, if the fame Traces, and 
ldea's, ſhould meer together ; ſo that the Will of 
Man is neceſſary to regulate the Connexion of the ſame 
Idea's with the lame Traces, rho' this Will of Agree- 
ment be not ſo much an effect of rheir Choice and 
Reaſon, as an Impreflion of the Author of Nature,who 
has made us altogether one for another, and witha 
ſtrong Inclination to unite in Mind, as well as in Body. 

The third Cauſe of the Connexion of the Idea's 
with the Traces. is the Conflant and Immutable Na- 


ture or Will of the Creator. For © xample; There is 
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a Natural Connexion, and which depends not upon 


our Will ; berween the Traces proguc'd by a Tree or 
Mountain, which we behold, and the Idea's of a Tree 
or Mountain ; between the Traces which the Cries 
of a Man or Beaſt, that ſuffer Pain, beger in our 
Brain, the Air of one who threatens us, or of whom 
we ftand in fear, and rhf Idea's ef Grief, of Strength, 
or Weakneſs ; as alſo berween the Sentiments of Con- 
paſſion, of Fear, and Courage, which are excitedin us. 

Theſe Natural Bands are the ſtrongeſt of all ; rhey 
are generally alike in all Men, and they are abſolutely 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of Life: For which 
reaſon it is that they depend not upon our Will ; for 
if the Band or Connexion of Idea's, with certain 
Sounds and Characters, be bur feeble, and very dif- 
ferent, in ſeveral Countries, 'tis becauſe ir depends 
upon the weak and changeable Will of Men. And 
the reaſon why it depends upon it, is, becauſe this 
Connexion is not abſolutely neceſſary for Life, bur 
only for living like Men that are to form, among 
themſelves, a Rational Society. 

Here we muſt obſerve, that the Connexion of Idea's 
thar repreſent to us Spiritual Things, and ſuch as are 
diſtin& from us, with the Traces of our Brain, is 
nor, nor can be Narural ; and by conſequence, ir is, 
or may be different in all Men, for thar ir has no 
other Cauſe than rheir Will, and the Identity of 
Time, of which T have ſpoken before. On the 
other ſide, the Connexion of the Idea's of all Mare- 
rial Things, with certain particular Traces, is Natu- 
ral ; and hence there are certainTraces thar ſtir up the 
ſame Idea in all Men. For Example, there is no 
queſtion bur thar all Men have the Idea of a Square, 
upon the ſight of a Square, becauſe that Connexion 1s 
Natural, bur *ris ro be doubred whither all Men have 
that Idea, when they hear the Word Square pronoun- 
ced, becauſe rhar Connexion is entirely voluntary. 
The ſame thing may alſo be rhoughr of all Traces, 


- *that are tryed to the Idea's of Spiritual Things. 


Bur becauſe the Traces, which have a Natural Con- 
nexion with Idea's, do affeft the Mind, and conle- 
quently 
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quently render it attentive, the greateſt parr of Men 
do eafily enough comprehend and retain Senſible 
Truths ; that is, the mutual Relations that are between 
Bodies. On the other fide, becauſe the Traces thar 
have no other Connexion with the Idea's then what 
is voluntary, do never vigorouſly ſtrike the Mind, 
'tis not withour a great deal of trouble thar all Men 
Comprebend, and with much more difficulry retain 
abſtracted Truths ; that is, the mutual Relations be- 
rween things that fall not under the Imagination. 
Bur when theſe Relations are | never fo little com- 
pounded, they appear abſolutely Incomprehenſible, 
eſpecially to rhole thar are not accuſtomed to them, 
in regard they have not fortify'd the Connexion of 
thoſe abſtracted Idea's with their Traces, by continu- 
al Meditation ; and tho? others have perfectly com- 
prehended them, they forget them in a ſhort rime, be- 
cauſe this Connexion is ſeldom or never fo ſtrong as 
the Natural one. 

Ir is fo true, that all the trouble Men have to com- 
prehend, and retain Spiritual and Abſtracted Things, 
proceeds from the difficulty of fortifying rhe Con- 
nexion of their Idea's with the Traces of their Brain, 
that when they find a way to explain the Analogies 
of Spiritual Things, by the Relations of Mareriai 
Things, they are eafily apprehended, and imprinted 
after ſuch a manner in the Mind, that we are not on- 
ly ſtrongly convinced of them, but they are alſo 
much more eaſily retain'd. The General Idea which 
we have given of the Mind, in the firſt Chapter of 
this Work, is, perhaps, a ſufficient Proof of this. 

On the contrary, when the Relation berween Mate- 
rial things are expreſs'd in ſuch a manner, thar rhere 
is no Connexion requird between the Idea's of the 
Things, and the Traces of their Expreſſions, 'tis a 
difficult matter to apprehend them, and they are eaſt- 
ly forgor. 

For Example : They, who begin the Study of Alge» 
bra, or theAnalytic Art,canot but with grear difficulry 
apprehend the Algebraic Demonſtrations ; and when 
they have once underſtood _ they never ow 
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ber them long, becauſe the Squares, for Example, 
the Parallelograms, Cubes, Solids, &c. being ex- 
preſs'd by 4a, 43, abc, &c., whote Traces have no 
Narural Connexion, with their Idea's, the Mind 15 nor 
able to fix the Idea's of them, and examine their Re- 
lations. 

Pur they who begin plain Geometry, do preſently, 
and clearly, conccive the Demonſtrations that are 
explain'd to them, provided ttey diſtinctly under- 
ſtand the Terms that are mace uſe of, becanle the 
I%&a's of a Square, a Circie, &c. are Naturally ty'd 
ro Traces of the Figures which they ſee before their 
Eyes. Ir alſo trequently happens, that the Expoſition 
of the Figure alone, which terves for the Demonſtra 
rion, caules them ſooner tro apprehend ir, than the 
Diſcourſes that explain ir, becaule the Words nor 
being unircd to the Idea's, bur by an Arbitrary Infti- 
wtion, they do nor excite thufe Idea's with ſufficicar 
jJuickneſs and clearnels, to afford a ready apprehen- 
fon of their Relations 3 for this is the principal Rea- 
ſon, why it is fo hard a matter to underſtand the 
STICNCces. 

It moy be obſerv'd by the By, and from what has 
been already faid, that thoſe Writers who Coyn a 
great many new Words, and new Figures, ro explain 
their Sentiments, mary times ſpend their time to lit 
tle or no benefit ; they think ro render themſelves In- 
relligible, when indeed they make themſelves Incom- 
prehenfible. We define all our Terms, and Cha- 
racers, fay they, and othcrs onghr to agree to them. 
*Tis true, others agree to them in their Will, bur their 
Narure is repugnant thereto. Their Idea's arc not 
joyn'd to thote new Terms, becauic there is requir'd 
" both Uſe and grear Practice for that. The Aurhors, 
perhzps, have been accutton'd ro thar Practice, but 
the Readers have not. When a Man goes about to 
Toſtrudt the Mind, 'ris requiſite ro underſtand ir, be- 
caule he ought to follow Nature, and not to p10 
voke or hurr ir. 

Nevertheleſs, we ought not ro condemn the Care 


.that Mathematicians take in defining their Terms, 
tor 
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for 'tis evident they ought ro define them, to preyenr 
the rrouble of Equivocal Words. Bur, as much as 
may be, they ought ro make uſe of Terms 
that are received, or whole fignification is nor very 
remote from that which they go about to introduce ; 
and this is thar which Mathemaricians do not always 
obſerve. | | 
Nor do we pretend, by what we have ſaid, to con- 
demn A/gebra 3 more eſpecially, that which M. De- 
ſeartes has re-eſtabliſh'd. For tho' the Novelty of a 
few Exprefiions, in that Science, gives the Mind ſome 
little rrouble ar firſt, yer there is 1o little variety and 
confuſion in the Expretiions ; and the Afiſtance, which 
the Mind receives by them, ſo far ſurpaſſes rhe diffi- 
calty ir meets with, that we can bardly think it pofi- 
ble ro find a berter way of expreffing his Reaton- 
ing, or Which better tuirs with the Nature of the 
Mind, ſoas ro carry it farther into the Diſcovery 
of unknown Truths. The terms of that Science have 
no ſhare at all in the Capacity of the Mind, they do 
not burthen rhe Memory ; they wonderfully abridge 
all our Idea's and Realonings, and render them in 
ſome meaſure ſenſible by Practice. In ſhort, their Be- 
nefit is much greater than thar of Expreflions, tho? 
Natural, or of Figures defign'd by Triangles, Squares, 
and the like, which cannor be ſerviceable to the tearch- 
ing after, and unfolding Truths, which are bur a lit- 
tle Myſterious. Bur ler this ſuffice, for the connexion 
of Idea's with the Traces of the Brain. *'Tis necetla- 
ry now to ſay ſomething of the connexion of the 
Traces one with another, and by conſequence, of 
thar agreement which is berween the Idea's that a 
{wer to the Traces. 


This connexion conſiſts in this, that the Traces of j5 of ;;s 
the Brain are {o well uniced together, that they can mutual cor 


no longer be excired, bur all thoſe rhar were im- _— of 
26 1rac's: 


printed art the tame time will be alſo excired. - For 
Example, when a Man happens to be ar fome pub- 
lick Ceremony, if he oblerves all the circumſtances of 
it, and all rhe principal Perſons that were preſenr, 
the Time, the Place, the os and all other particu- 
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lars, *twill be enough thar he remembers the Day, or 
ſome other circumſtance of the Ceremony leſs remark- 
able, ro repreſent ro himſelf all the reft. For this 
reaſon it is, that when we cannot call ro mind the 
principal Name of a Thing, we ſufficiently defign it 
by making uſe of the Name, thar fignities ſome cir- 
cumſtance of thar Thing. As when we cannot call 
ro mind the proper Name of a Church, we may 
make ule of another Name, which fignifies a Thing 
that has ſome Relation to it. We may ſay, 'tis that 
Church where there was ſuch a Croud, where 
Mr. - -- - Preaches, or whither we went laſt Sunday. 
And not being able ro remember rhe proper Name of 
a Perſon, or it being more convenient to deſign it at- 
ter another manner, we may denote it by ſaying, 
ſuch a one that has a Face pitted with the Small-Pox, 
ſuch a tall Man well Proportioned, or a little Crook- 
back'd Man, according to the Inclinations we have 
for the Man, tho' he is to blame that makes uſe of 
Scornful Expreflions. 

Now the Mutual Connexion of the Traces, and 
conſequently, of the Idea's one with another, 1s nor 
only the foundarion of all rhe Figures of Rhetorick, 
bur of an infinite number of other things of greater 
Impcrtance, as in Morality, Politicks, and generally 
in all Sciences, which have any Relation ro Man, 
and by conſequence, of many things which we ſhall 
treat of in the ſequel of this Diſcourle. 

The cauſe of this Connexion of ſeveral Traces, 1s 
the Identity of Time, when they were imprinted in 
the Brain 3 ſor 'tis ſufficient, thar ſeveral Traces were 
produc'd at the ſame time, to renew them altogether: 
For the Animal Spirits, finding the way of all the 
Traces open, that are made ar the ſame time, they 
continue their way, becauſe they paſs more eaſily 
through it than other parts of the Brain. This is the 
cauic of Memory, and of the Corporeal Habits which 
are common to us with Beaſts. 

Thele Connexions of the Traces, are not always 
accompanied with the Emotions of the Spirits, be- 
cauſe all things which we {ce, do not appear to us 
always 
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always either Good or Evil. Theſe Connexions allo, 
may alter and break off, becauſe not being always 
requiſite for the Preſervation of Life, they ought nor 
always to be the ſame. 

Bur there are Traces in our Brains, that are Natu- 
rally unired one with another, as alſo with certain 
Emotions of the Spirits, becauſe ſuch a Connexion is 
neceſſary for the Preſervation of Life ; and their Con- 
nexion cannot be broken off, or ar leaſt, not very 
calily, becaule it's convenient that it ſhould be always 
the fame. For Example, the Trace of a Prccipice 
which a Man ſees under himſelf, and from which he 
iS in danger of falling, or of ſome great Body which 
is ready to fall upon us, and cruſh us to Death, is 
Naturally join'd to the Trace which repreſents Death, 
as alſo ro an Emotion of the Spirits, which diſpoſes 
us to fly, or defire an Eicape. This Connexion of 
Traces never changes, becaute it is neceſfary thar ir 
ſhould be always the ſame ; and ir conſiſts in a Diſ- 
poſition of the Fibres of the Brain, which we have 
from our Birch. 

All thole Connexions which are not Natural, may, 
and oughr ro be broken, becauſe the various Circum*- 
ſtances of Time and Place ought to alter them, fo 
that they may be uicful ro the Preſervation of Life. 
'Tis convenient, for Example, that Partrilges ſlould 
tly from Men with Birding-Pieces in rhcir Hands, 
clpecially at ſuch times, and in fuch places, where 
Mer are accuſtomed to Hunr after them ; bur it 18 
nor neceſſary thar racy ſhould fly at other times, and 
in other places. Thus, for rhe Preſervation of all 
Creatures, *tis neccflary that rhere ſhould be certain 
Connexions of Traces, which may be eafily form'd and 
deſtroy'd ; and that there ſhould be others, which 
may not be broken withour great difficulty. And 
laſtly, others which are never ro be broken. 

'Vis very uſeful, ro enquire carefully into the diffe- 
rent Effects, which theſe different Connextons are ca- 
pable of producing ; for they are yery numerous, and 
of great importance for the Underſtanding of Man, 
and of all things, between him and which there 1s 
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any Relation, We ſhall find in the ſequel of this Dif- 
courſe, thar theſe Things are the Principal Cauſe of 
our Errors: Bur 'tis time to return to what we pro- 
mis'd to treat of, and to explain the different Changes 
thar befal the Imagination of Men, by reaſon of their 


various Manner of Living. 
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CHAP. IV. 


I. That Studious Men are the moſs ſubje&t to Erriy, 
JI. The Reaſons why they rather chooſe to follow Authe- 
thority, than make uſe of thezr Fudgment, 
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"*" H E Differences thar are in the various Manners 
of Mens Living, are almoſt Infinite. There are 
a great Number of different Conditions, Employ- 
ments, and Societies. Theſe Differences are the rea- 
ſon, that almoſt all Men purſue different Detigns, 
and argue upon different Principles. Ir would be 
very difficult ro meer with ſeveral Perſons, who have 
abſolutely the fame Proſpects in one, and the ſame 
Communiry, wherein particular Perſons ought to 
be all of the ſame Spirir, and have the ſame Defigns : 
Their different Employs and Converſation, do neccl- 
farily give a different Turn and Humour in the way 
of Managing . the Execution of thole Things 
which they agree : This ſhews, that ir would be ar 
impoſſible Undertaking to particularize rhe Moral 
Cauſes of Error. Bur befides, ir would be of no 
uſe to do it here, 'ris our buſineſs oaly to {peak & 
ſuch Manners of Living, as betray Men into the 
greateſt Number of Errors, and to ſuch as arc of the 
higheſt Importance, When we thall bave Explained 
thoſe, we thall have open'd a Way ſuficient ro ena- 
ble the Mind ro proceed farther, and every body may 
be able to Survey, at once, and very eafily, the moſt 


Lidden Cauſes of ſeveral particular Errors, which 
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cannot be explaind bur with a great deal of Time and 
Labour. When the Mind ſees clearly, it delights ir 
ſelf with purſuing Truth, which ir docs with an in- 
exprefiible ſwiftneſs. The Employment which ſeems 
moſt neceflary ro be treated of in this place, becaule 
ir produces the moſt contiderable changes in the Ima- 
gination of Men, and which lead us moſt into Error, 
is the Employment of Studious Perſons, who make 
more ule of their Memory than Wit. For Expe- 
rience always ſhews us, thar they who apply rhem- 
{clves moſt eagerly ro the Reading of Books, and ro 
Search after I ruth, are thoſe who have lead us into 
the greateſt number of Errors. 

'Tis the lame rhing with thoſe that Stndy, as wirh 
thoſe thar Travel. When a traveller, by misfortune, 
has raken the wrong Road, the farther he adyances, 
the more remore he 1s from the Plice whither he de- 
figns to go; and the more diligent and baity he is ra 
arrive to the end of his Jonriuvry, the more he wanders 
our of the way. In like manner, thole ardent de- 
fires which Men have for Truth, cauic em ro prect- 
pitare themielves into the Reading of Books, where 
they thi:k ro find it; or to frame to rh:talclves a 
Chimerical Sy{teme of things which rhey defire to 
know, for which they have a ftrong fancy, and which 
they endeavour by the vain Etforts of Vitro make 
others reliſh, to rhe end they may receive ttc Honour 
which is uſually due ro the Inventors of Syiteines. 
Now let us explain theie two Defects. 

'Tis a difficulr rhing ro apprehend, how tt cornes to 
paſs, thar Men of Senſe ſhould rather choſe to make 
nie oforher Perions Judgment in the Scarch of Trac, 
than of that which God has beltow'd upon 'em. 
Withour doubr, there 15 infinirely much more piea- 
ure and honour for a Man to guide himfclf with his 
own than other Men's Eyes 3 nor does any Man wha 
has good Eycs ever dream of ſhutting ein, or of put- 
ting *em our, in hopes of one ro guide hjm ; never- 
thele!s *tis the fame thing with the uſe of Judgment 
3s with the uſe of the byes ; for as the Judgment 1s 
initcly above the Eyes, the uſe of it is accompa- 
| 4 meg 
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nied with fatisfactions far more ſolid, and which con- 
rent it after another manner,than Light andColours do 
the Sight, However Men always make uſe of their 
own Eyes to be their Guides ; bur they ſeldom or 
never make uſe of their own Judgment to diſcoyer 
the Truth. 

Bur there are ſeveral Cauſes which contribute to 
this ſame Perturbation of the Mind. Firſt, the Na- 
tural Sloath of Men, that will not giye themſelves the 
Trouble of Meditation, 

Secondly, Their Inability of Meditating, into which 
they are fallen, for want of applying themſelves to ir 
in their Youth, as has been ſhewd in the Ninth 
Chapter. 

In the third place, the little Love Men have for 
Abſtracted Truths ; which are the foundation of every 
thing thar is to be known here below. 

In the fourth place, the Satisfaction that Men re- 
ceive from the Knowledge of Probabilities, which 
are very agreeable and very ſenſible, becauſe they are 
built upon Taking Notions. 

In the fifth place, thar fooliſh Vanity which makes 
us covet to be eſteem'd Learned : For we call thoſe 
Learned who have Read moſt. The knowledge of 
Opinions is of more uſe in Converſation, and to be able 
to puzzle the Minds of the Common Sort, than the 
knowledge of true Philoſophy which is atrain'd by 
Meditation. 

In the fixth place, becauſe Mcn, without any Rea- 
ſon, imagine, that the Ancients were more enlightened 
than we can be; and thar there is nothing farther for 
us to Search after, but whar they have already bcen 
ſucceſsful in finding our. 

In the ſeventh place, a certain falfe Reſpe, inter- 
mix'd with fooliſh Curioſity, cauſes us more to ad- 
mire Things that are moſt remote, the moſt ancient, 
and that come from Countreys unknown 3; and even 
the moſt obſcure Books, Thus was Heraclitus here- 
rofare admir'd for his Obſcurity. Men enquire for 
old Medals, though all defac'd with Ruft, and pre- 
ſerye, as the Apple of their Eye, the Lanthorn, or 
: Slipper 
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Slipper of ſome ancient Philoſophers, though almoſt 
eaten up with Worms ; their Antiquity enhaunces 
their Price. Some apply themſelves ro Read the Rab- 
bies, becauſe rhey wrote in a ſtrange Language, very 
corrupt and very obſcure. Men have a high Eſteem 
for Ancient Opinions, becauſe Time has remoy'd 'em 
ar a great diſtance from us. And doubrleſs, had 
Nimrod wrote the Hiſtory of his own Reign, all the 
moſt refin'd Poliricks, all the Sciences, had been con- 
tain'd in it; even as there are ſome who diſcoyer, 
that Homer and Virgil had the Knowledge of all rhe 
Secrers of Nature. Antiquity is to be reſpected, they 
crie. How ! could Ariſtotle, Plato, Epicurus, thole 
Great Men, be deceiv'd ? They never conſider thar 
Ariſtotle, Plato, and Epicurus, were Men as we are, 
and of the ſame Mould and Shape ; and that now rhe 


World is grown Two thouſand years older ; that ir Veritas 
has more Experience, that it ought to be more en- #: 


lighten'd ; and that ir is the Age of the World and 
Experience that enable us to diſcover the Truth. 

In the Eighth place, becauſe that when a new Opi- 
nion or an Author of the rime is cried up, it ſeems 
thar their Fame ecclipſes ours, becauſe ir ſhines roo 
near it ; bur they are afraid of no ſuch Injury from 
the Honour which they pay the Ancients. 

In the Ninth place, becauſe Truth and Novelty 
can never concur together in Matrers of Faith. For 
Men nor being willing to make a diſtinction berween 
Truths that depend upon Reaſon, and thole that de- 
pend upon Tradition, never confider that they oughr 
to be apprehended after a very different manner, 
They confound Novelty with Errors, and Antiquuy 
with Truth. Luther, Caivin, and orhers have intro- 
duc'd Innovations, and have been miſtaken, therefore 
Galileo, Harvey, and Deſcartes are miſtaken in their 
Diſcoveries. The Impannartion of Luther is new, and 
likewiſe falſe ; rherefare the Circulation of H:irvey 
is falſe, becauſe it is new. For this Reaſon ir is, that 


they indifferently, beſtow rthar Odious name of Inno-- 


yators, both upon Hereticks and new Philolophers. 
The Jdea's and Words of Truth and dntiquitr. of 
Fa ſhood 
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Falſhood and Novelty have been joined together 
There's no remedy ; the Common fort never ſepa» 
rate 'em, and Men of Senſe find difficulry enough in 
It, 

In the Tenth place, becauſe we live in a Time 
wherein the Knowledge of the Ancient Opinions is 
ſtill in vogue ; and becauſe there are none but thoſe 
that make uſe of their Judgment, who can by Force 
of their Reaſon wreſt themlelves from the Contagion 
of Depraved Cuſtoms. When we are in the Throng 
and rhe Croud, 'tis a hard matter not ro give way to 
the Imperuolity of the Torrent that carries us along 
with 1. | 

In the Iaft place, becauſe Men act only upon the 
ſcore of Intereit ; and this is the Reaton, that even 
they who deceive themielves, and who petceive the 
vaniry of theſe ſorts of Studies, ceaſe not to apply 
themlelves co 'em for- all that 3 becauſe Honours, 
Dignities, and Benefices are annexed to 'em 3 ard for 
that they are always more capable of 'em, who excel 
in thoſe ſorts of Studies, than thoſe thar are ignorant 
of 'em. 

All theſe Reafons, in my Opinion, ſufficiently 
ſhews us why Men blindly follow the ancient Opi- 
nions, as True ; and why, withour any Judgment, 
they reject the new ones, as Falle: In a word, why 
they make none or very little uſe of their Judgment. 
There are, withont queſtion, a great number of Kea- 
ſons more particular which contribute to it ; bur if 
thole which we have produced, be bur atrenrively 
contider'd, there will be no cauſe of fſurprize to ice 
how ſome People are prejudic'd with the Auchoriry of 
the Ancients. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the Il! Effes that Reading has upon the Imagination, 


f ſame Falſe and unworthy Reſpect, which Men 

have for the Ancients, produces a great number 
of moſt pernicious Effects, which it is convenient to 
obſerve. 

The firſt is, that wanr of uſing their own Judg- 
ment, does, by little and little, really diſable Men from 
making any uſe of ir at all. For it is not ro be ima- 
gin'd, that they who grow old over the Volumes of 
Plato and Ariſtotle, make uſe of their Judgment ; 
they commonly ſpend ſo much time in the Reading 
of thoſe Books, only ro endeavour ro know the Sen- 
ciments of their Authors ; and their principal aim is, 
to know certainly whar Opinions they held, withour 
ever troubling themſelves much, whither they be 
conſentancous ro Reaſon or no, as we ſhall prove in the 
following Chapter. Thus the Science, and Philoſophy 
which they learn, is properly a Science of Memory, 
and not a Science of Judgment : They only under- 
ſtand Hiſtories, and Martrers of Fact, not evident 
Truths ; and they are rather Hiſtorians than true Phi- 
lolophers. 

The ſecond Effect, which the Reading of rhe An- 
cienrs produces in the Imagination, 1s, thar ir puts a 
ſtrange confuſion. into all their Idca's who apply 
themſelves to ir, Therc are rwwo diticrent ways to 
read Authors ; the one very good, anu very profita- 
ble ; the other very uſeleſs, and even dai;gerous * I's 
very prefirable to read, when we meditate upon wir 
we read : When Men endeavour to find our, by lome 
effect of their Wir, how ro reſolve the Queſtions 
which they meet with in the Titles of the Chaprers, 
before they begin to read them : When rhey digeſt, 


and compare the Idea's of things one with another: 
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In a word, when they make uſe of their Reaſon, On 


- the other fide, there is no Profit in Reading, when 


Men underſtand not what they read ; bur 'tis dan- 
gerous for Men to read, and conceive what they read, 
when they never examine it ſufficiently, to make a 
good Judgment of ir ; eſpecially, if they have Memo- 
ry enough ro retain what they have conceiv'd, and 
do not unwarily afſent to what they have read and 
underſtood. The firſt way enlightens the Mind, it 
forrifies ir, and enlarges its Capacity : The ſecond 
contracts irs Extenſion, and by little and little, 
renders it both weak, obſcure and confus'd: 

Now the greateſt part of thoſe who boaſt of know- 
ing the Opinions of others, never Study bur after the 
ſecond Manner ; and ſo the more Reading they have, 
the more their Judgment becomes Feeble and Con- 
fugd. The Reaſon is, becauſe the Traces of their 
Brains are confounded one with another, being very 
numerous ; and becauſe Reaſon has not digeſted 'em 
in order 3 which hinders the Mind from imagining 
and repreſenting clearly to ir felf the Things which 
it ſtands in need of, When the Mind goes about to 
open certain Traces, meeting with others more fa- 
miliar, ir never ſeeks another Paſſage, For the Ca- 
paciouſneſs of the Brain nor being Infinite, *ris impot- 
ſible but the great number of Traces form'd irre- 
gularly, muſt interfere one with another, and caulc 
a Contulion among the Idea's : *Tis for this very Rea- 
ſon, that Perſons that have great Memories are in- 
capable of judging tuch things as require much at- 
tention. 

Burt thar which is chiefly to be obſerved is this, 
thar the Knowledge they acquire, who Read without 
Meditation, are only to rctain the Opinions of o- 
thers. In a word, tharall Sciences thar depend upon 
the Memory, are properly theſe kinds of Knowledge 
thar puff Men up, becauſe they make a great noite, 
and infuſe a World of Vanity into thoſe that poilels 
them. Thus, they who are learned after that man- 
ner, being uſually full of Pride and Preſumprion, pre- 
tend rhey have a Rigut to Judge of eyery thing, tho 
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they are very uncapable ; which cauſes them to fall 
into a great number of Errors. 

Bur this falſe Knowledge does more miſchief ſtill ; 
for theſe Perſons fall nor alone into Error, they draw 
along with them almoſt all rhe Minds of the Vulgar 
ſort, and a very great Number of young People, 
who believe all their Decifions as ſo many. Articles of 
Faith. Theſe falſely Learned, having often preyail'd 
over them, with the weight of their profound Learn- 
ing, and having deafned them, as well with extraor- 
dinary Opinions, as with the Names of ancient and 
unknown Authors, have gain'd ſo powerful an Autho=- 
rity over them, that they reſpect and admire, as Ora- 
cles, whatever they urter, and no leſs unadviſedly, 
embrace all rheir Sentiments. Perſons alſo, much 
much Ingenieus, and more Judicious, who had neyer 
known them before, or could nor be inform'd by 
others what they are, hearing them ralk ar ſuch a 
rate, and with ſo haughty, ſo imperious, and grave 
an Air, would have much ado to refrain their reſpect 
and eſteem for what they ſay, becauſe ir is a difficulr 
thing to forbear paying ſomewhat to Air and Deport- 
ment : For, as ir often happens, that a Man who is 
fierce and daring, abuſes others who are ſtronger, bur 
more prudent and moderate than himſelf ; to they, 
who maintain Things which are neither true nor pro- 
bable, pur their Adverſaries tro Silence, by ſpeaking 
after an imperious, haughty, and grave manner, 
which ſurprizes them. Now thele People, of whom 
we ſpeak, have a high Conceir of themſelves, and de- 
ſpiſe other Men, as being fortify*d with a certain Air 
of Pride, intermix'd with Gravity, and a Counterfeir 
Modeſty, which prepoilefles, and wins thole that hear 
them. 

For it is to be obſerv'd, that all the different Airs 
of Perſons of different Conditions, are only the Naru- 
ral conſequences of that Eſteem which every Man has 
of himſelf, in reference to others, as it 1s cafie to per- 
ceive, if we never ſo little conſider ir. Thus the Air 
of Fierceneſs and Brutalicy, is that of a Man, that 
magnifies himſelf, and little values the Mertr of m—_ 

1C 


The Modeſt Air, is that of a Man, who has a low 
Conccit of himlelf, a high Efteem for others. The 
Grave Air, is that of a Man, who has a high Conceit 
of himſelf, and greatly Ambitious of others Efteem, 
And the Simple Air, is that of one who has no grear 
Conceir either of himſelf, or of any body elſe. So 
thar all the different Airs, which are almoſt Infinite, 
are only the Effects which the different Degrees of 
Eſteem that Men have of themſelves, or of thoſe with 
whom they Converſe, naturally produce in our 
looks, and over all the Exterior parts of our Bo- 
dies. We have in the Fourth Chapter, explain'd the 
Correſpondence berween the Nerves that raiſe the 
Paſſions within us, and thoſe which demonſtrate them 
ourwardly, by the Air which they Imprint upon the 
Face. 


CHAP. YL 


That Studious Perſons are uſuaily prejudic'd in favour of 
ſome Author, ſo that their Principal Aim is to know 
what he.believ'd, without minding what he ought to 
belicve. | 


'F Here 1s another fault of great conſequence, where- 

into great Students uſually fall 3 which is, That 
they Dore upon ſome certain Author, It there be 
any thing true and good in the Book, they cry it 
up cven to excels; every thing is true, the whole is 
good, every thing in it isro be admir'd. They pleaſe 
themſelves with admiring whar they underſtand not, 
and they would have all the World admire it 
as well as themſelves. They affume Honour to 
themſelves, from the Praiſes which they give to thoſe 
obſcure Authors, becauſe thereby they pertwade others 
that they underſtand them perfectly well ; and this 
afords them no ſmall occaſion of Vanity, They va- 
Ine 
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lue themſelves above other Men, becauie they believe 
they underſtand a Piece of Impertinency in an C1d 
Author, or in a Man that, perhaps, never underſtood 
himtelf. How many Learned Men have Sweatcd, ro 
Jiluftrate tome vubſcure Paſlages of the Ancient Philo- 
ſophers and Pocts; and how many great Wits are 
there, who make it their whole delight ro Criticize 
upon a Word, or the Sentiment of an' Author : Bur 
"ris convenient to bring ſome Inſtance for whar I 
allege. 

The Queſtion concerning the Immortality of the 
Soul, is, withour all doubr, a Queſtion of grear Im- 
portance. The Philoſophers are nor to be blam'd, for 
uting all their endeavours to reſolve it ; and tho' 
they compile large Volumes, to prove, tho' weakly 
enough, a Truth that may be demonitrated in a few 
Words, or in a few Pages at moſt, yer they are excu- 
fable. But who can refrain from laughing, to ſee 
them pur themſelves ro ſuch a World of Trouble, 
to decide what Ariſtotle thought of it : 'Tis, in my 
Opinion, a thing of little benefit to thote that live 
now, ro know whether there were cver ſuch a Man 
who was calld Ariſtotle ; whether that Man ever 
wrote thoſe Books which go under his Name 3 whe- 
ther he meant ſuch or ſuch a thing, in luch a part of 
his Works; it can neither make a Man more Wile, 
or more Happy : Bur *ris of great Importance to 
know, whether whar he has- ſid be true or falſe in 
ir ſelf. 

'Tis to no purpole then, to know what Aritorle be- 
liey'd rouching rhe Immortality of rhe Soul, rho' ir be 
of great moment to knoiv thar the Soul 1s Immortal, 
However, we arc not afraid to aſlert, that ſeveral 
Learned Men have pur themtelves ro more rrouble, to 
know the Opinion of Ar:jtctle, upon rhis lubject, than 
the Truth of the Thing in ir elf, tince there are ſome 
who have composd wiole Folio's. on purpote r9 un- 
fold whar that Philoſopher believ'd of ir. bur never 
did ſo much to know what he ought ro have believ'd 
of it, 
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Bur tho! ſo great a number of People have rir'd 
their Brains, to reſolve what was Arſtozle's Opinion, 
they labour'd all ro no purpoſe, fince they cannor as 
yet agree abour this rrifling Queſtion 3 which ſhews, 
that the Followers of Ariſtotle are very Unfortunate, 
to have a Man ſo obſcure to enlighten them 3 and 
who himſelf affected obſcurity, as he reftifies in a 
Letter which he wrote to Alexander. | 

The Opinion then, of Ariſtotle, rouching the Immor- 
raliry of the Soul, has been art ſeveral times a very 
great Queition, and very conſiderable among Studi- 
ous Perſons ; bur becauſe it may nor be thought thar 
I talk at Random, and without any Foundation, I am 
oblig'd ro recite in this place a paſſage out of La Cerda, 
ſomewhar long,and ſomewhar redious,wherein thatAu- 
thor has heap'd together as many different Aurhorities 
upon that ſubject, as upon a Queſtion of great mo- 
ment- His words are theſe that follow, upon the 
ſecond Chapter of Tertullian, de Reſurretione Carns. 

Queſtio hac in ſchols utrimque valids ſuſpicionibus 
azitatur, num animam immortalem, mortalemve fecerit 
Ariſtoteles. Et quidem Philoſophi haud ignobiles afſeve- 
raverunt Ariſtotelem poſuiſſe noſtros animos ab interity 
alienos, Hi ſunt e Grecs © Latin interpretibus Am- 
monius uterque, Olympiodorus, Philoponus, Simplicius, 
Avicenna, uti memorat Mirandula l. 4. de examine va- 
nitats Cap. 9. Theodorus, Metochytes, Themiſtius, S. The- 
mds 2, contra gentes cap. 79. & Phyſ. left. 12, & prete- 
rea 12. Metap. le. 3. © quodlib. 10. qu. 5. art. 1. 4l- 
bertus, tra. 2. de anima cap. 20. & Tra. 3. cap. 13. 
Egidins lib. 3. de anima ad cap. 4. Durandus in 2. diſt. 
18. gu. 3- Ferrarius loco citato contra gentes, 69 late Eu 
gubinus 1. 9. de perenni Philoſophia cap. 18. & quod plu- 
ris eft, diſcipulus Ariſtotels Theophraſtus, magiſtri men- 
tem &9 ore & calamo noviſſe peritus qui poterar. 

In contrariam fationem abiere nonnulli Patres, nec in- 
firms Philofophi 5 Fuſtinus in ſua Paraineſi, Origenes in 
$11000p5;88w, © ut fertur Nazianz. in difp. contra Eu 
om. & Nyſſenus l. 2. de anima cap. 4. Theodoretus de cu- 
rands Grecorum affetibus I. 3. Galenus in hiſtoria Phi- 
loſophica, Pomponatius |. de immurtalitate anime, Simon 
| Portis 
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Portis l. de mente humana ; Caietanus 3. de anima cap. 
2. In eum ſenſum, ut caducum animum noſtrum putaret 
Ariſtoteles, ſunt partim addutti ab Alexandro Aphodg 
auditore, qui ſic ſolitus erat anterpretari Ariſtotelicam 
mentem 3 quamvis Eugubinus cap. 21. & 22, eum excu= 
ſet. Et quidem unde collegiſſe videtur Alexander moyta= 
litatem, nempe ex 12. Metaph. inde S. Thomas, Theoda= 
rus, Metochytes immortalitatem collegerunt. 

Porro Tertullianum neutram banc opinionem amplexum 
credo ; ſed putaſſe in hac parte ambiguum Ariſtotelem, 
Itaque ita citat illum pro utraque, Nam cum bic adſcri= 
bat Ariſtotels mortalitatem anime, tamen l. de anima c. 6. 
pro contrarso opinzone immortalitatis citat. Eadem men- 


' te furt Plutarchus, pro utraque opinione advocans eundem 


Philofſophum in |. 5. de placits Philoſop. Nam cap. 1, 
mortalitatem tribuit, & cap. 25. immortalitatem. Ex 
Scholaſtics etiam, qui in neutram partem Ariſtotelem con- 
flantem judicant, ſed dubium E ancipitem, ſunt Seotus in: 
4. diſt. 4.3. qu. 2. art. 2. Harveus quodlib. 1. qu. 11. 1. 
ſenten. diſt. 1. qu. 1. Niphus in Opuſculo de immartalitate 
anime cap. 1. © recentes alii interpretes : quam mediam 
exiſtimationem credo veriorem, ſed ſcholis lex vetat, ut 
auturizatum pondere librato illud ſnadeam. 

We give ye all thele Citations for true, upon the 
Credit of rhe Commentator, believing it. would be 
lols of time to juſtifie them 3 and becauſe we have 
not all the Books from whence they were Extracted. 
Nor do we add any new ones, becauſe we do not 
envy him the Hononr of having well collected rhem, 
and for that it would be till more lofs of time, had 
we a deſire to do it, tho? we ſhould only, for thar pur- 
poſe, rurn over the Indices of the Commentators up- 
on Ariſtotle. 

We ſee then, by this paſſage of La Cerda, that 
Studious Men, who paſs for able S. holars, have put 
themſelves ro che Trouble ro know what Ar:iftot'e be- 
liev'd of the Immortality of the Soul, and rhar there 
were ſome of them rhar never ſcrupled ro Write 
Books on purpoſe, upon this fubjedt ; among whom 
was Pomponatius : For the principal Aim of that Au- 
thor, in his Book, is to ſhew thar Ariſtotle oath 
You 
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Soul ro be Mortal. And, perhaps, there are ſome 
People, who do not only enquire What Ariſtotle be- 
liev'd upon rhis ſubject, bur alio, look upon ir as a 
Queſtion of great Importance to know, whether, for 
Example, Tert:l/an, Plutarch, or others, beliey'd or 
not, thar the Opinion of Ariſtotle was, that the Soul 
was Mortal, as we have great reaton ro believe of La 
Cerd. himlelf, it we contfider the laſt part of the 
Patlage which we have cited, zz. Porro Tertullianum, 
Ge. 

If it be not very Profitable ro Know what Ariſtotle 
thought, concerning the Immortality of the Soul, nor 
what Tertullian and Plutarch thought what Ariſtotle be- 
liev'd, however, the main of the Queſtion abour the 
Immortaliry, or Mortality ot the Soul, 1s, ar leaſt, a 
"Truth very necetlary to be known. Bur there are an 


- infinite number of things, the knowledge of which is 


very unnecefiary, and of which, by contlequence, tis 
ro yct le(s purpole ro know what the Ancients thought 
of them: Nevertheleis, they put themſelves ro a 
World of trouble, ro gueſs ar the Sentiments of Philo- 
ſophers upon fubjects of the like Nature, We meet 
with Books tull of thele Inquilitions, and theſe are the 
Trittes that have raisd fo many Wars :among the 
I carned. Thetc vain and 1mpertinent Queſtions, 
-2eſe frivolous Genealogies of unprotitable Opinions, 
are the Iraportant tubjects of the Cririciims of the 
Learned : "They imagine themielves the Abſolute 
Maſters of the Genealogical Hiſtory of ſubſtannal 
Forms, and the World is Ingratetul it it does nor ac- 
knowledge their Meri. How do thele things dil- 
play the Weaknels and Vanity of Human Wit! When 
Reaſon does not, that regulares our Studies ; our Stu 
dics nor Only grow incapable of perfecting Realon, 
bur even darken, ccrraprt, and abfolurely pervert tt. 
Bur ris neceflary here to obſerve, that in Queſtions 
concerning Faith, they are no way to blame, who 
{carch what St. A#ſitn, for Example, or any other Fa- 
thers of the Church, have believ'd concerniag rhoie 
things; 2s neither are they, who enquire whither 
St. Aijicic beliey'd what they believ'd who preceded 
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him, . becauſe we cannot attain to Matters of Faith, 
bur by Tradition, Reaton nor being able ro diſcoyer 
them. The mott Ancient Belief being the moſt true, 
"tis requiſite ro know what was that Belief of the An- 
cients, Which cannot be done bur by examining the 
Opinions of ſeveral Perſons, who ſucceeded each other 
ar difterent times. -Bur in things that depend upon 
Reaſon, the caſe is alter'd, and there- is a neceflity 
tor Men to trouble themſelves whar the Ancients be- 
lievd, thar we may know what is needful for our 
{elves to belteve concerning them : Nevertheleſs, I 
know not through what contution of the Mind, cer- 
tin Pcople are attrighred, if we ſpeak otherwiſe in 
Philolophy than Ariftotle ; bur are never mov'd, if we 
ſpeak otherwile in Divinity than the Goſpel, the Fa- 

thers, and the Councils. Ir ſeems ro me, thar they 

who make rhe loudeſt noiſe againſt rhe Novelties of 
Philolophy, which ought ro be eſteem'd ; are they thar 
tavour and defend Innovarions in Divinity, with the 

greareſt obſtinacy, and which ought to be deteſted. 

For 'ris not their Language which we blame, as being 

Anthorized by Cuſtom, tho' alrogether unknown to 

Antiquity, bur rhe Errors which they diſperſe abroad, 

vr which they maintain under the Protection of their 

confus'd and equivocal Terms, 

In Marrers of Divinity, we ſhou'd follow Antiquity, 
becauſe we ought to love Truth, and becauſe Truth 
is found in Antiquity : * Tis neceſſary that all Curioſity 
ſhou'd ceale, whence once we have found our the 
Truth, bur in Matters of Philoſophy *tis quire the con 
trary : we ought to love Novelty, for the ſame reaten 
that we ought always to love the Truth ; we muit 
ſearch after it, and have an unceſfant Curioſity for ir. 
If we thought that Ari/totle, and Plato, were Infal- 
lible, ir wou'd be ſufficient for us to apply our ſelves 
to underſtand them, but Reaſon will not permit us to 
believe it 3 for, on the contrary, it requires that we 
nou'd believe them more 1gnorant than the New Phi- 
lolophers, fince the Work! is now grown older by rwo 
thoutand Years, and has more Experience than it had - 
in Ariſtotle's and Plato's Days, as we have already 
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ſaid 3 and becauſe the New Philotophers may nor on- 
ly know all the Truths which the Ancients have left 
behind them, bur may likewiſe diſcover many others: 
Nevertheleſs, Reaſon forbids us to believe theſe New 
Philoſophers upon their own Words, rather than the 
Ancients. Ir requires, on the contrary, that we ſhould 
diligently examine their Thoughts, and refuſe our 
Afent, till it is impoſſible for us, any longer, to doubt 
the certainty of rheir Truth 3 without being ridicu= 
louſly prepofſed with their great Learning, or other 
Qualities of their Wir. 


CHAP. VILE 


Of the Prejudices of Commentators. 


FPHs excels of Prejudice, appears much more 
ſtrange in thaſe who Comment upon any Author, 
becauſe they, who undertake that Work, which 
ſeems in it ſelf beneath a Man of Senſe, imagine that 
their Authors deſerve to be admir'd by all Men. 
They alſo look upon themſelves, as making bur one 
Perſon with their Author ; and with this Conceit, 
Sel/-love moit admirably plays irs part. They are 
cunningly profuſe in the Praiſes of their Authors; 
they {et them off with the beſt advantage, and heap 
Honours upon them, well knowing that this Honour 
will retect upon themſelves. And this Idea of Gran- 
Geur, Gozs not only magnitie Ari/totle or Plato, in the 
Minds of many Perſons, bur ir imprints alſo a Reſpect 
for all thoſe that have Commented upon them : And 
fuch a cne would never have Deify'd his Author, but 
that he imarin'd himſelf, as it were, comprehended 
10 the {25+ {lory, 

I do not believes, however, that all Commentators 
praiſe their Authors in hopes of a Return 3 many 
woud abhor it, if they confider'd ut 5 rhcy _ 
Tem 
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them fincerely, and don't think they do it in reſpect 
ro themſelves, bur Selt-love does it for them, withour 
their perceiving it. Men are not ſcnſible of the Hear 
which is in their Hearts, tho' it gives Life and Mo- 
tion to all the orher parts of their Body ; *tis necefſa- 
ry that they. feel ir, by laying their Hands upon their 
Breaſt, to be convinc'd of it, becauſe thar Hear is 
Natural. 'Tis the ſame thing with Vanity ; *cis fo 
Natural to Man, thar he is not ſenſible of it, tho? it 
be that, which, as I may fo ſay, gives Life and Mo- 
tion to the greateſt part of tifs Thoughts and Deligns 
ir does it many times, in ſuch a manner, as is imper- 
ceptible ro him. A Man muſt feel; handle, and 
ſearch himſelf, ro be convinc'd that he is Vain. There's 
no Man yet, has ſufficiently been ſenſible, thar ris 
this Vanity which lers the firſt Wheel of the greareſt 
part of our Actions a going 3 for tho' Self-love, in- 
deed, knows it well enough, yet is that Knowledge 
to no other end, than to conceal it from all Man- 
kind. 

A Commentator then, having ſome Relation and 
Aﬀinity with the Author, upon whom he Comments, 
his Self-love fails not tro diſcover to him the great 
ſubjects of Praiſe in that Author, to the end he nay 
reap the bencht of them himfelf : And this 1s done 
lo dexrcrouſfly, ſo ſubrilely, and fo delicately, that ir 
is not to be perceived. -But this is not a place to dif- 
cover the Arrifices of Sejf-love. 

Commentators not only Praifte their Authors, be- 
cauſe they are prepoſſeited with an Eſteem for them, 
and becan'c they Honour themſclves itt Praifing them, 
bur a!ſo, becauſe it 1s the Cuſtom, and for thar' it 
fecms a5 if rhere were a neceſliry of doing it. There 
are ſome Perions, who not having any great value for 
cortain Authors, forvear not, however, to Comment 
upon them, and thar with great Application too, be- 
cauſe thor Employment, Chance, or their own Ca» 
privions Fancy, enzages them to undertake the Work, 
And theſe People believe rhemſelves oblig'd, ro exrtol, 
ofrer a Hyperbolical manner, the Sciences, and Aus 
©w29rs upon Which they Comment, tho' the Authors 
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are Impertinent, and the Sciences mean and ufe- 


leſs. 

And, indeed, it would be a very ridiculous thing 
for a Man ro Comment upon an Author, whom he 
believes ro be Impertinent, and ſeriouſly ro apply 
himſelf ro write, in ſuch a manner, as he thought to be 
of no uſe, He muſt therefore, for his Repurartion's 
ſake, praiſe thoſe Sciences, and thoſe Authors, altho' 
both were Contemprible, and rho” the faulr, which he 
has committed in undertaking an ill Work, may be 
repaired by another faulr*as bad. This is the Rea- 
ſon that Learned Men, who Comment upon different 
Authors, frequently contradict themſelves. 

For this Reaſon alſo it is, that almoſt all Prefaces 
are ſcarce ever agreeable ro Truth or good Senſe, If 
the Comment be upon Ariſtotle, he is the Genius of 
Nature : If they Write upon Plato, he is the Divine 
Plato, They never Comment upon the Works of 
Men without Additions to their Names. They are 
always the Works of Men wholly Divine ; of Men 
who are the Admiration of their Age ; or ſuch as have 
received from God particular Gitts. *Tis the ſame 
thing alſo, with the Matrer which they treat of ; 'ris 
always the moſt Noble, the moft Sublime, and th 
moſt uſeful of all other ſubjects. 

Bur that I may not be thought to ſpeak upon my 
own word, ſec here, after what manner a famous 
Commentator among the Learned, writes of the Au- 
thor upon which he Comments. "Tis Averroes ſpeak- 
ing of Ariſtotle : He fays, in his Preface ro the Phyſic: 
of thar Philoſopher, thar he was the Inventor of Lo- 
9:c, Erhics, and Metaphyſics, and that he brought 
them ro Perfeftion. Complevit, ſays he, quia mills 
corum, qui ſecntt ſunt eum uſq; ad hoc tempr's, quod eff 
mille- & quingentorum annorum, quidquam addiat ; 
nec inwentes in eftis verbrs errorem alicnuſus quantitatis : 
Et talem efſe virtutem in Individu» uno, miraculrſum 
& extrancm cvxiſtit; & hac diſpoſitio cum in ins Ho 
mine reperitur,gimmus oft efſe divinus magis quam Him 
nus. And in other places, he gives him far mvre 
Pompous and Magniticent Praiſes *, Loudenns De- 
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um, qu ſeparavit hunc virum ab aliis in perſcione : 


appropriavitqz ez ultimam dignitatem humanam, quam ; 
g 70h. 001115 0M poteſt im quacungz etate aitinzere. The 
ho lame Author allo lays, Comm. l. 1. defiruc. diſp. 3. 
y Arajtotelss Dottrina eft SUMMA VERITAS, quoniam 
=” eJus Intelleetus fuit Fins Human Þitellettus: quare bene 
% dicitur de lo, quod ipſe fut creatus © datus nobis dis 
of vina Providentia, ut non ignoremus poſſivilia ſcirs. 
by Was not this a Mad-man tor talking ar this rate ? 
hs Was not the Dotage of this Author degenerated intro 
_ Extravagance and Phrenzy ? The Dorine of Ariſtotle 
_ is SOVERAIGN TRUTH, becauſe no body had Tnder- 
ftanding like to his, or which came near to his. * Twas 
_ he who was created ly God, to teaci us what it ts 
If Poſſible for us to kw. "Its ve who makes all Men 
of IWViſe ; and they are fo mucy the more Learned, the 
bo deeper they enter anto his Torts, And in another 
of jl:ce, Ariſteteles fur? Priiiceps, per quem perſiciuntur 
vs onmes ſapientes qu fuerure pſi £1002, tacer differant witer 
_ ſe in intelligendo verba eju:, © in eo quad ſequitur ex 
_ en. Neverthelels, the Works of this Author are dit- 
_ persd all over Europe, as allo over Countries far 
tis more remore. They have buen i ranflared our of 
he Arabic inro Hebrew, out of Hebrew into Latin, and 
ir may be into many other Languages, which {uH- 
Wy ciently ſhews rhe kitecm which the Learned had of 
_ him : So that we could not have producd a more ma- 
Fl niteft Example than this, of the Prejudic'd Opinions 
"E of Srudious Perſons ; for it ſhews us, that they are 
"M0 not only inany tincs Prejudic'd wich an Author, bur 
al alſo, their Prejudice is communicared to others, pro- 
he portionably ro the Eſteem which they have in the 
mM World : So rhat the tate Prailes which Commentators 
eſt gives him, are the reaſon that Perions of meancr Parts, 
; and Jels Education, wao are acdicted ro Reading, be- 
4's cxme prepotieis'd, and fall into an intuute number of 
_ Errors. Bur here's anotiier Example : 
He A certain Doctor, tamous among rue Learned, who Prcletiones 
Wl has founded Lectures of Geometry and Aſtronomy in oh nanny 
ſe tre Univerliry of : Oxford, vegins a COR, which he p.didie as 
"e ade upon the Eigurt firſt Propoiitions of Enclid, with 
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theſe Words : Confilium meum, Auditores, fi wires & 
waletudo ſuffecerit, explicare definitiones, petitiones, com- 
munes ſententias, & Otto priores Propofitiones prims Li- 
bri Elementorum, cetera poſt me vententibus relinquere, 
And he concludes thus, Exolvs per dei gratiam, Donu- 
ns Auditores, promiſſum, liberavi fidem meam, expli- 
cavi pro modulo meo, definitiones, petitiones, communes 
ſententias, E ofto priores propoſitiones Elementorum Eu- 
clidis. Hic anny feſſus, cyclos artemg; repono. Succe- 
dent in hoc munus alis fortaſſe mag1s vegeto corpore, vivi- 
do ingenio, &c, Certainly one hour would be enough 
for a very mean Capacity to learn of himſelf, or with 
the help of the moſt ordinary Geometrician, the De- 
finitions, the Poſtulates, Axioms, and the eight firſt 
Propoſitions of Encltd ; they have hardly need of any 
Explanation: Yer here's an Author, thar talks of this 
Enterpriſe as if it were extreamly hard and difficult. 
He is afraid left his ſtrength ſhould fail him, ff wires 
& wvaletudo ſuffecerint. He leaves it to his Succeſfors 
to perfect whar he has lefr undone, Cetera poſt me vec- 
»ientibus relinquere. He thanks God, for that by his 
particular favour, he has performed whar he promis'd, 
Exolos per det gratiam premiſſum ; liberavi fidem me- 
am 3 explicavs pro modulo meo : What? The Quadra- 
ture of a Circle ? The Duplication of a Cube ? 
This great Man has explain'd, pro modulo ſuo, the 
Deftryrions, Poſtnlates, Axioms, and the eight firſt 
Propofitions of the firſt Book of Euclids Elements. 
It may be, that among thoſe that are to ſucceed him, 
there will be ſome that will have more health and 
ſtrength than himſelf, ro continue this Noble Work. 
Succedent in hue munus ali: FOR TASSE magis vegetes 
corpore © vivido ingenio. Bur as for his part, 'tis time for 
him ro take his reſt, h1s ans fefſus, cycles artemq; reponit, 

Euclid, certainly, never thought of being fo ob- 
ſcure, or of ſpeaking tnings ſo extraordinary, when 
he compos'd his Elemenrs, that there ſhould be a ne- 
ceflity of making a Book of near three hundred Pa- 
ges, to explain his Definitions, his Poſtulares, his Axioms, 
and bis Eign* firſt Propofitions, Bur this Learned Gen- 
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cle-man, well knows how to magnify the Science 
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of Euclid, and had Age permitted him, and his 
Strength not fail'd him, we ſhould have had, by this 
rime, twelve or fifteen large Folio's only upon the 
Elements of Geometry, which would have been very 
uſeful ro thoſe that are defirous to learn that Science, 
and much ro the Honour of Euclid. 

Theſe are the odd Deſigns which falſe Learning 
qualifies us for : This Man underſtood the Greek Lan- 
ouage, for we are beholding ro him for a Greek Edi- 
tion of St. Chryſoſtome's Works. He had alſo read, 
perhaps, the Ancient Geometricians : He knew, hifto- 
rically, their Propoſitions, as well as their Genealogy. 
He had all the fame Reſpect for Antiquity that Men 
onght to have for Truth : And whar does this ſame 
Qualification of Wir produce ? A Commentary upon 
the Definitions, Poſtulares, Axioms, and the eight 
firſt Propofitions of Euc!:d, much more difficult to un- 
derftand and retain ; I do not fay, than the Propo- 
fitions upon which he Comments, bur than all thar 
Euclid has Writ upon Geometry. 

There are many People, whoſe Vanity cauſes them 
to ſpeak Greek, and ſometimes a Language which 
they do nor underſtand ; for Dictionaries, as well as 
Index's, and Common Places, are a great help ro ma- 
ny Authors, bur there are few Men that caution 
themſelves, abour heaping up Greek upon a ſubject 
where it is little ro the purpoſe ro make ule of it. 
And this it is, which makes me believe *twas a pre- 
judic'd Opinion, and an irregular Eſteem for Euclid, 
which form'd rhe defign of that Book in the Ima- 
gination of its Author. 

Had this Man made as much uſe of his Reaſon as 
of his Memory, in a ſubject where Reafon-onght ro 
be employ'd ; or had he had as mnch Love and Re- 
ipe&t for Truth, as Veneration for the Author upon 
whom he Comments, *tis very probable. that having 
{penr ſo much time npon fo litrle ſubject, he would 
have acknowledg'd, that the Definitions which Erciid 
gives of a Plain Angle, and Parallel Lines, are de- 
tedtive, :nd that they do ner ſufficieuily explain the 
Narure of them ; and rhar the ſecond Prupotirion ts 
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Impertinent, fince it cannot be prov'd but by the third 
Poitulare, which cannot be granted, unleſs you like- 
wile grant the ſecond Propoſition. For in granting 
the third Poſtulate,” which 1s, On any Centre, and at 
any Diſtance, to deſcribe a Circle, they nor only grant, 
that one Linc equal to the other, may be drawn from 
a Poinr, which Euclid demonſtrates by great Circum- 
locutions in his ſecond Propofition, bur allo, that an 
infinite number of Lines, of any length, may be 
drawn from every Point. 

But the Detign of the moſt part of Commentators 
is not to illuſtrate their Suthors, and to enquire after 
Truth, bur ro ſhew their Learning, and inconfiderate- 
ly to defend the faults themſelves, of rhoſe upon 
whom they Comment : "They ſpeak nor ſo much ro 
be underſtood themſelves, or tro make their Authors 
ro be underſtood, as ro procure Admiration to them- 
ſelves and them. Had nor the Perſon, whom we have 
mention'd, ſtuft his Book with Greek Paſſages, feve- 
ral Names of Authors little known, and other Re- 
marks of the ſame Nature, of little uſe to the Under- 
ſtanding of Common Notions, Dctinitions of Names, 
and Poitulares in Geometry, who would have read 
his Book 2 Who would have admir'd him ? And who 
would have given the Author of it, the Title of a 
Learned Man, or a Man of Senlſc ? 

Aſter what has becn faid, I do not belicve it can 
be doubted, that the indiſcreet Reading of Authors 
often prepoflefties the Mind. Now fo ſoon as the 
Aind of a Man 1s prepofels'd, he ccales ro be owner 
of whar we call Common Sentc : He can no longer 
cive a found Judgment upon any thing, that has Rela- 
rin to the tapject of his Prejudic'd Opinion, it 1n- 
feits every thing he thinks on 3; he can apply himleli 
bur very latle to any thing, beſides what he 1s Preju- 
dic'd in favour of, Thus a Man that adaiires Arijto- 
le, can never reliſa any body bur 4r:/ttle; he 
Juigrs of every thing as it rclates to 4rif?otle 5 what- 
cver 15 contrary to his Philoſophy, 1s in his Opinion 
{2lſc, he will have always tome Patſige of Ariſtolo in 
his Mouth 3 he will Quote him tpon all occaftons, 
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and upon all forts of tubjects ; ro prove things ob- 
ſcure, which no body underſtands, to prove things 
as clear as day, and which are known to every Child 
1'th* Street : 'tis all one, becauſe that Aritotle is to him 
what Reaſon and Evidence are to others. 

In like manner, it a Man Dote upon Euclid, and 
Geometry, he ſhall refer ro the Lines and Propoſi- 
tions of his Author, whatever you ſay to him : He 
will not talk ro ye, but his Words ſhall have ſome de- 
pendence upon his Science, The whole ſhall nor be 
greater than a part, only becauſe Euclid ſays ir, and 
he will nor be atham'd to Quore him to prove it, as 
I have obſervd. But this is much more uſual with 
thoſe who adhere to other Authors than thoſe of Geo- 
metry ; and we frequently find large Greek, Hebrew, 
and Arabic Patlages in their Books,to prove things thar 
are perfectly evident. 

All this befalls them, becauſe rhe Traces, which the 
Objects of their Prejudic'd Opinion have imprinted 
on the Fibres of their Brains, arc ſo deep, thar they 
always remain open, and for that the Animal Spirits, 
pafling continually quite through them, will nor per- 
mir them ro cloſe: So that the Mind, being con- 
ſtrain'd ro have always thoſe Thoughts rhat are an- 
nex'd to the Traces, the becomes, as it were, their 
Slave, and is always troubled and diſquiercd by thin, 
when knowing her Errors, ſhe endeavours to apply 
a Remedy tro them. Thus the Mind 1s continually in 
danger of falling into a great number of Errors, it 
ſhe does not always itand upon her Guard, and, with 
an .unalterable Reſolution, obſerve the Rule which 
we have ſpoken of at rhe beginning of this Work ; 
that is to lay, never to aſſent but to Things that are in- 
tirely evident. 

I ſpeak nor here of the ill choice of thole Studies 
to which they apply themlelves, thar is a {ubjoCt 
to be handled in Friics, rw it might be reterr'd ra 
what has Leen fail concerning Prejudic'd Opinions : 
For when a Man throws himlelt deiperarely ypon the 
{udy of the Rabbis, and other Books in all torrs of 
Languages, and conl.quently the molt unprofitable, 
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and waſtes his whole Life therein, he does ir, doubt- 
leſs, our of a Prejudic'd Opinion, and an Imaginary 
hope of becoming Learned, tho' he will never be able 
ro acquire any real Knowledge by this way of Study, 
Bur becauſe this Application to an unprofitable Study, 
does not ſo much lead us into Error, as it waſtes our 
Time, and fills us with a fooliſh Vaniry, we ſhall not 
here diſcourſe of thoſe, who take pains to become 
Learned in all forts of mcan, or unprofitable Scien- 
ces, whoſe Number is very great, and who, for the 
moſt part, Study with roo much Paſſion, 


CHAP. VII. 


I. Of the Inventors of New Syſtems, II. The laſt Err 
of Studinns Perſons, 


E have ſhew'd the State of the Imagination of Stu- 
dious Pertons, who abandon themlelves wholly 
to the Authority of certain Authors : 'Fhere are others, 
who are very much oppoſite ro them. Theſe are a 
fort of Perſons that never reſpect any Authors, what- 
ever eſteem they have among rhe Learned : If they 
had a Value for them once, they have fince chang'd 
their Minds, and now they ſer up themſelves for Au- 
thors. They would fain become the Inventors of ſome 
New Opinion, thereby ro acquire ſome Repurarion 
in the World ; and they allure themſelves, that if 
they can bur ſay ſomething that has not been ſaid al- 
ready, they ſha!l nor fail of Admirers, 

Thele fort of Men have uſyally a ſtrong Imagina- 
tion, the Fibres of their Brain are of iuch a Narturc, 
that they preſerve a long time, the Traces thar are im” 
printed in them. Thus, when they have once ima- 
gin'd a Sy\em that has fome Probability, ts impoſir- 
ble to uiicewe them of thetr Error : They retain, 
and tenderly preſerye all things, rhat may be {cr- 
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viceable, in any manner, to confirm it. On the other 
fide, they never take notice of the Objections which 
are made againſt it, or elſe they evade them by ſome 
frivolous diſtinction. Inwardly they pleaſe them- 
ſelves with the fight of their Work, and with the Re- 
putarion which they hope to get by ir. They only ap- 
ply themſelves ro conſider the Image of Truth, which 
their probable Opinions carry : They keep that Image 
fix'd before their Eyes, bur they never ſtedfaſtly be- 
hold thoſe other fides of their Sentiments, which 
would diſcover the falſhood of them. 

Great Endowments are requir'd for the framing of 
any true Syſtem ; it's neceſfary that there be a great 
vivacity and ſharpneſs, befides a certain ſublimeneſs 
and exrenfion of Judgment, able ro. ſurvey a grear 
number of things at the ſame time. Men of mean 
parts, with all rheir vivacity, and all their delicacy, 
are roo ſhorr ſighted, ro ſce what is neceſiary for the 
Compoſing of a Syſtem 5 rhey ſtoop ar ome little dit- 
ficulties that diſcourage them, or at ſome glimmerings 
that dazle them : They have nor a ſight tharpenough 
to ſurvey the whole Body of a large iubject, all ar a 
time. 

Bur ler the Extent and Penetration of the Mind, be 
never ſo great, if ir be not withal exempr from 
Paſſion and Prejudice, there 1s little to be expected 
from it 3 Prejudices poſſeſs one part of the Ming, 
and infe&t the reſt ; Paſſions confound the Idea's a 
thouſand ways, and repreſent ro us, in Objects, 
whatever we defirc to find there, That Paſſion alſo, 
which we have for Truth it {-If, foinecimes deceives 
us, when it 1s roo vehement ; but the defire of ap- 
pearing Learned, is that which drives us fartheſt off 
from attaining true Knowledge. 

There is nothing more rare, than ro meet with 
Perſons capable of making new dy ſtems ; burir is nor 
ſo rare a thing, to meer with ſuch as kave compos'd 
Syſtems after their own Fancics. There arc few 
People, thar Study'much, who argue according 10 
Common Notions, there is always {ome Irregularicy 
in their Jdea's 3 and this fuficiently tews, that thiy 
rely 
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rely upon ſome particular Syſtems, which is not 
known to us: 'Tis true, that all the Books which 
they Compoſe do nor make it manifeſt ; for when we 
ſertle our ſelves ro Write any Book, which we deſign 
to Publiſh, we take heed, as near as is poſſible, of 
what is ro be faid ; and this Arrention alone, is oft- 
times ſufficient ro convince us of our Error. Never- 
theleſs, we ſee from time to time, ſome Books which 
prove ſufficiently whar we have ſaid ; for there are 
Authors, who pride themſelves in obſerving, art the 
beginning of their Book, that they have invented {ome 
new Syſtem. 

The Number of Inventors of New Syſtems, is allo 
very much augmented, by Prejudices conceiv'd againſt 
ſome Aurhors 3 for it often happens, that becaule 
they have not mer with any thing true or ſolid, in thc 
Opinions of thole Authors which they have read, they 
fall, in the firſt place, into a great diſlike and ſcorn 
of all ſorts of Books, and afterwards imagine a new 
Opinion, that carries ſome Probabiliry, which they 
greedily embrace, and which becomes more deeply 
rooted in them, in ſuch manner as we have (ct 
forth, 

Bur when this extraordinary Zeal, which they 
have for their Opinion, grows cool, or the deſign of 
tranſmitting it to the Publick, has oblig'd them to 
examine 1t more exactly and ſeriouſly, rhey diſcover, 
and quir the falſhood 3 bur with this condition, rhar 
they will never embrace any others, and will con 
demn all rhoſe who pretend ro have difcover'd any 
Truth. 

Therefore the laſt, and moſt dangerous Error of 
Studious Perſons, is this, that they belicve rhere is 
nothing can be certainly known : They have read ma- 
ny Books, both Ancient and Modern, wherein they 
could nor meer With Truth ; they have had ſeveral 
curious Thoughts, which, upon a more ſtrict Exami- 
nation, they have found falſe. From whence they 
conclude, thar all Men are like them, and thar if they, 
who believe they have confider'd ſome Truths, would 
bur a little more ſeriouſly conſider them, they _ 
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be convined of their Errors, as wcll as themſelves, 
This ro then, 1s {ufficient ro condenin em withour 
entring into any farther particular Examination ; 
fince, it they did nor condemn 'em, it would in fome 
meaſure be an acknowledgment, that they had more 
Wir than themlelves 3 which they are not apt tothink 
very probable. 

Theretore they eſtcem, as obilinate, all thoſe char 
hold any thing for certain 3 nor will they by any 
means hear talk of the Sciences as Evident I ruths, which 
are beyond all contradiction, bur only as Opinions of 
which it 1s not convenient to be ignorant : However 
theſe Perſons ought ro contider, that though they have 
read a great number of Books, yet they have nor 
read all, or at leaſt with that artenrion which is re- 
quifire for the right underſtanding 'em 3 or if they 
had many curious thoughts which they found falle in 
the concluſion, it does not follow they had all the 
thoughts they might haye had ; and 1o it's poſlible 
that others have done better than they. For all this, 
it is not neceſſary that the others ſhould have more 
Senſe than they, if that be the bufinels that offends 
'em, for it's enough thar they were only more Fortu- 
nate 3 Nor is there any wrong done 'em by thoſe who 
profeſs ro know evidently whar they are ignorant ot, 
lince they ſay ar the ſame time, thar ſeveral Ages have 
been ignorant of the ſame "Truths; not for want of 
good Wits, bur becauſe thele good Wits did nor firſt 
lighr upon them. 

Ler 'em nor then be offended, if others ſee more 
clearly than they, and ſpeak as they fee. Ler*em ap- 
ply their Minds ro whar is propos'd to 'em, (if their 
Wir be more capable of Application, after all their 
Wandrings) and ler 'em then juage : there's no body 
will ainder *em 3; bur ler 'em be patient and hold their 
Tongues, if they relolve ro examine nothing. Ler 
em conſider a little, wherher the Anlwer, which they 
uſually give to moſt Queſtions that are asK'd 'cm, 
they know nothin of the matter, wo Body has hitherts 
attuin'd it, be a Judicions Anfwer 2 fince that when 
they make thar Autwer, they wull believe they know 
all 
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all rhat other Men know, or all that other Men can 
know. - For if they had not theſe thoughts of rthem- 
ſelves, their Anſwer were ftill more impertinenr, 
And why do they think it fo difficult a thing ro con- 
feſs they know nothing of it, when upon certain Oc- 
cafions they grant that they knew nothing ar all 2 
And wheretfore muſt they conclude rhat all other Men 
are ignorant, becauſe they are inwardly convinc'd that 
they themſelves are ignorant ? 

There are theſe three ſorts of Perſons who apply 
themſelves ro Study. The firſt doart to little purpolc 
upon ſome Author, or ſome falſe unuſeful Science, 
The ſecond are prepoſſeft in their own Fancies. The 
laſt, which partake of the Qualifications of both the 
former, are they who imagine they know all thar can 
be known ; and who being perſuaded that they know 
nothing of certainty, conclude in general, that no- 
thing can be evidently known ; and look upon all 
things that are propos'd to 'em as meer Opinions. 

"Tis eafie to fee that all rhe Defects of theſe three 
forrs of Perſons, depend upon the Properties of the 
Imagination, which we have explain in rhe Tenth 
and Eleventh Chapters, bur chiefly in the Firſt, thar 
all this befalls 'em only through Prejudices, in Opi- 
nions that blind their Minds, and will not permit 'em 
to apprehend any other Objects than thoſe of their 
Prepoſiefliens. It may be faid thar their Prejudices 
act their Minds, as the Miniſters of Princes do in re- 
ference ro their Maſters. For as thoſe Perſons, do, 
as much as in 'em lies, never permir any bur ſuch as 
are devoted to their Intereſts, or ſuch as they are no 
way atraid of, to ſpeak ro their Maſters ; ſo the Pre- 
judices of theſe Men will nor permit the Mind to 
behold with a fixed Eye the Idea's of Objects that 
are wholly purc and unmix'd ; bur they diſguiſe 'em ; 
they cover 'em with their Liverics, and preſent 'em 
in that manner all maſqu'd ; fo that *tis a difficult rhing 
for 'em to undeceive themſelyes, and acknowledge 
their Errors. 
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CHAP. IX. 


I. Of Effeminate Wits. IF. Of Superficsal es. 
III. Of Perſons of Authority. IV. Of theſe that 


make Experiments. 


W Ha we have ſaid, is ſufficient, in my Opinion, 

to ſer forth in general what are the Defects of 
the Imagination in Studious Perſons, and the Errors 
ro Which they are moſt ſubject. Now in regard there 
are none but thele Perſons who trouble themſelves 
with Scarching after Truth, and becaule all the reſt 
of Mankind depends upon them for it, it mighr be 
thought that we ſhould here conclude this Second 
Part, Nevertheleſs, 'tis convenient to ſay ſomething 
more concerning the Errors of other Men, becauſe it 


will not be amiſs ro know whar they are. Whatever of 146 xf6- 
tatrers the Senſes, extreamly affects us ; and to what- mnare 
ever affects us, we apply our ſelves proportionably #** 


to the pleaſure we take in it, Thus they, who give 
themſelves up ro all manner of the moſt ſenſible and 
pleaſing Divertiſements, are incapable of my. 
Truths that include any conſiderable difficulty ; be- 
cauſe the Receptacle of the Mind, which is nor inft- 
nite, is wholly raken up with their Pleaſures, or ar 
leait they have a very great ſhare therein, 

The generality of Grear Men, Courtiers, Rich 
Men, young People, and they that are call'd by the 
name of fine Wirs, being taken up with continual 
Paſtimes, and only Studying the Art of flattering their 
Concupiſcence and Volupruous Apperites, by degrees 
acquire ſuch a Delicacy of Skill in theſe things, or 
rather ſuch a Softneſs,that they may be often ſaid ro be 
rather Effeminate than fine Wits, as they pretend to 
be. For there is a great difference berween Finenelſs 
and Softnels of Wir, though they are generally con- 
founded ene with another, E; 
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Fine Wits are they who diſcern, by the Conduct 
of Reaſon, the moſt minure ditferences of things, 
who forelee the uncommon and almoſt imperceprible 
Effects thar depend upon. Hidden Cauſes : In ſhorr, 
theſe are they who penetrate nth the Subjects which 
they conſider. Bur ſoft Wits have nothing but a 
falfte Delicacy ; they are neither lively nor pierceing ; 
they difcern not the Effects from the Cauſes, even of 
the moſt groſs palpable thing : Laſtly, they neither 
apprehend nor penetrate into any thing, but are ex- 
treamly nice as to Manners 5 A Clowniſth Word, the 
Accent of a particular County, a little Grimace, pro- 
vokes *em more than a torrent of confus'd and friyo- 
lous Arguments ; they cannot know the Defect of 
Reaſoning, bur are immediately very fenfible of a falſe 
Meaſure, or an irregular Geſture : In ſhort, they un- 
derſtand ſenfible things pertedtly, becauſe rhey keep 
their Senſes in continual Exerciſe'; but they want the 
rrue underftanting of things that depend upon Rea- 
ſon, becauſe they feldom or never make uſe of their 
own. | 

Neverthelefs, theſe are the Perſons who are moſt 
eſteemed in rhe World, and eafily acquire the Repu- 
zation of Curious Wits. For when a Man ſpeaks 
with a free and difengag'd Air 3 when his Expretftons 
are pure and 'well chofen, when he makes uſe of St- 
mile's thar flatter the Senſes, and move the Aﬀections 
after an imperceprible manner, though he utter no- 
thing but trivial things, though there be nothing 


ſound, nothing true in all his fine Words, He, accord. 


ing to the Common Opinion, ſhall be cried up for a 
Curious Wir, a Refin'd Wir, a Poliſh'd Wir. They 
never perceive that he is only a Soft Effeminate Wir, 
and ſhines only by falſe Lights, that never enlighten 
the Mind ; and that his perſuafions prevail only be- 
cauſe we have Eyes, but not becauſe we have Reaſon. 
Laſtty, We do not deny bur thar all Men are in 
ſome meaſure guilty of this weakneſs, which we have 
obſerv'd in ſome. There 1s not any Man whoſe 
Mind is not 'tonch'd by the Impreflions of his Senſes 
and Aﬀections, and who by conſequence is nor a little 
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ſway'd by outward Formalities and Language. As rg 
this, all Men differ bur in the more or the leſs. Bur 
the reaſon why this defect is attribured ro ſome par- 
ticularly, is this ; becauſe there are ſome who ac- 
knowledge it to be a fault, and ſtrive ro reform ir. 
Whereas rhey, who have been mentioned by us, look 
upon itas a very advantageous Accompliſhment. Far 
from acknowledging this ſame falſe Delicacy ro be 
the Effect of an Effeminare Sofrnefs, and the Original 
of an Infinite number of rhe Diſeaſes of the Mind ; 
they imagine ir to be an Effcdt and Mark of the Beaury 
of their Genius. 

To theſe, of whom we have ſpoken, we may join 
a very great number of Superficial Wits, who never 
dive into any thing, and who never apprehend, unleſs 
ir be confuſedly, the differences of things ; Nor 
through their own fault, as in thoſe before mention- 
ed,. for their Minds are neither fill'd up, nor con- 
wradted by their Divertiſementrs, only they have natu- 
rally Slender Wits. However this ſame Slenderneſfs 
of Wir, proceeds not from the Nature of the Soul, 
as may be well imagin'd ; bur it is caus'd ſomerimes 
by the great ſcarcity, or the more than ordinary 
lowneſs of the Animal Spirits, ſometimes rhrough 
the Inflexibiliry of the Fibres of the Brain ; ſometimes 
alſo through an immoderate abundance of Spirits and 
Blood,or for ſome oth2r Reaſon which ir is not worth 
while to examine. 

There are then rwo ſorts of Wits. Some readily 
obſerve the difference of things; anJ1 theſe are True 
Wits. Others imagine and ſuppoſe a Reſemblance 
berween 'em, and rhele are Superficial Wirs. The 
firſt have a Brain proper to receive clean and diſtinct 
Traces of the Objects which rhey conſider ; aad be- 
cauſe they are very attentive to th: Idea's of rhe 
Traces, they tee thoſe Objects, as ir were, ner at 
hand, and nothing eſcapes 'ein. Bur Superficial Wirs 
receive none- bur feeble or confus'd Traces of their 
Objects. They ſee 'em only, as it were, curlorily.at 
a diſtance and very confuledly ; to thar they feem 
alike to 'em, like the Faces of thoſe which we fee 
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afar off, becauſe the Mind ſuppoſes always Likeneſs 
and Equality, for the Reatons which I ſhall give in the 
Third Bcok. 

The greateſt parr of thoſe that ſpeak in Publick, 
all thoſe rhat are call'd grear Talkers, and many of 
thoſe who are fluent of Speech, though they tpeak 
bur lirtle, are of this tort. For they who meditate 
ſeriouſly and accurately, are very rarely known to 
have a Copious Utterance of their own Meditations, 
Utually they heſitate when they begin ro ſpeak, be- 
cauſe they are ſomewhat cautious of making uſe of 
Terms thar excite in others a falſe Idea, being aſham'd 
to ſpeak meerly for Talkings ſake, like many that 
fpeak boldly of every thing that comes next 'em; they 
are therefore concern'd ro find our Words proper to 
expreſs, as they ought ro do, their thoughts, which 
are not common, 

Though we have a great Veneration for Perſons of 
Piery, Divines, Old Men, and generally for all thoſe 
-who have juſtly acquir'd great Authoriry over other 
Mien, nevertheleſs we thought our ſelves oblig'd to 
ſay this of 'em, ir often happens that they be- 
heve themſelves infallible, becauſe all other Men 
hearken to 'em with Reſpect ; becauſe they make lutle 
uſe of their Reaſon in the diſcovery of Speculative 
Truths, .and for that they condemn with roo much 
freedom, whatever they diſlike, before they have ſe- 
riouſly conſider'd ir. Nor that they are to be blam'd 
for not applying themſelves to many Sciences of little 
uſe ; for they are allow'd both ro ler 'em alone, and 
to deſpiſe them if they think convenient ; bur they 
are not to judge of 'em rafhly as their fancies lead 
'em, nor upon ill grounded ſulſpitions. For they 
are to confider, that the Gravity of their Delivery, 
the Authority which they have acquir'd over the Minds 
of Men. and their common cuſtom of cotifirming 
. whar they ſay by fome Pailage of the Holy Scriprure, 
will infaLi>ly lead into Error all thoſe thar liſten to 
*em our of Reſpect, and who being incapable throughly 
to examine things, futfer themſelves to be ſurpriz'd by 
Manners and Appearances. 

When 
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Chap. .IX. 4 Search after Trnth. 
When Error hath the appearance of Truth, it is 


ofrimes more reſpected than [ruth ir felf ; an this 


falſe Reſpect is atcended with dangerous Inconveni- 
encies. Peſſima res eſt errorum Apotheoſis, & pro peſte 
antelleus habenda eſt ; ſi vanis accedat veneratio. Thus, 
when certain Perſons, either our of falle Zeal, or our 
of a Love for their own thoughts, have made uſe of 
Scripture to eftabliſh falſe Principles of Natural Phi- 
lolophy, or any other Science, they have oft been. li- 


ſten'd ro as Oracles by Men that have believ'd 'em. 


npon their Words, becauſe of thar Veneration which 
they owe to Sacred Authority ; bur ir has likewile 
happen'd io, that Vicious and Corrupted Minds have 
hence taken an occaſion to deſpile Religion : So thar 
by a {trange Inverſion, the Holy Scripture has been 
the Cauſe of Error to tome, and Truth has been the 
Morive and Original of Impiety ro others. We 
oughr rhereiore ro be carcful, as the Author above 
cired well obſerves, how we lcck for dead rhings a- 
mong the living, and never to pretend by rhe ſtrength 
of: our own Wits to diſcover in Sacred Scripture whar 
the Holy Ghoſt hath nor thought fir 10 reveal. Ex 
divinorum 9 humanorum maleſana admixtime,coninucs 
he, non ſolum educirur Philoſophia Phantaſtica, fed etiam 
Rel:2i0 Haretica. Ttaque ſalutare admedumn ct, [i menite 
ſobria fidei :antum deiinur, que fides ſunt. All Pertons 
then whe lave Authority over others, ouglic to be {a 
much the more cautious in their Decitions by how 
much thy f11d *om to be moiſt adher'd 19, . Divines 
eſpecially vu; ro rake care how rhey biii:g Religion 
into contempt through their faile Zeal,. our of vain 
glory either ro exilr rhemielves, or difſerninate their 
Opinions. Bur becaule it is not jor me to tell Pum 
ther Dury, let 'em hear St, Thom.s, who buing inter- 
rogated by his General, what he rhought of ſfoine Ar- 
ticles, anſwered him our gf Sr. {tn in the follovitng 
inanner. ? 

Multin autem nocet, alia, que ad ficiutrs Dociriyn 
non ſp2tant, vel afſcrere vel negare, quail poitiiientia ag 
facram dy@trinam. - Dicit enim in 5. Corfu !}. cm audio 
Chriſtianum aliquem fratscin ifta qe Phityopits de ce, 
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aut ſtells, de Solrs & Lune motibus dixernt, neſcientem, 
& aliud pro alio ſentientem, patienter intucor opinan- 
tem hominem ; nec ills obeſſe video, cum de te, Doming, 
Creator onnium noſtrorum, non credat indigna, ſi forte 
fitits EF habitiis Creature Corporaly ignoret. Obeft antem 
fi hec ad ipſam doftrinam Pietats pertinere arbitretur, & 
pertinacius affirmare audeat quod iznorat. Quod antem 
obſit, manifeſtat Auguſt. in 1. ſuper Genelin ad Litte- 
ram. Turpe eſt, inquit, nims © pernicioſum, ac maxi- 
me oavendum, ut Chriſtianum de his rebus veluts ſecur 
dum Chriſtiana literas loquentem, ita delicare quilibet 
Infidelss audeat, ut quemidmodum dicitur toto Celo errare 
conſpiciens, riſum renere vix poſſit. Et non tamen Mule- 
ftum eft quod errans homo videatur : Sed quod Auditores 
noſtri, ab eis qui foris ſunt, talia ſenſiſſe creduntur, & 
cum magno eorum Exitio, de quorum ſalute ſatagimy, 
tanquam indo; reprehenduntur & reſpuuntur. Unde mi- 
bi videtnr tntius i ut hec que communes Philoſophi ſen- 
ferunt, © neſtre Fides non repugnant, neqz eſſe ſic aſſe- 
rendg ut dogmata Fidet, licet aliquando ſub nomine Phile- 
horum introducantur, neq; ſic eſſe neganda, tanquam Fi- 
es contraria, ne Saptentibus hujus Mundi contemnendi 
Doftrinam Fidei occaſio prebeatur. Ir's very dangerous 
ro youu decifively upon Matters which dv not belong 
to Faith, as if they did. Sr. Aſtin tells us in his 5th 
Book of Confeſſions, When I ſee, ſays he, a Chriſtian 
thar is not acquainted with the Opinions of Philofo- 
phers, concerning the Heavens, the Stars, and the Mo- 
tions of the Sun and Moon, and would rake one thing 
for an other ; I ler 'em alone in theſe Opinions and 
Doubrs: For I don't ſee that Ignorance in the firuation 
of Bodies, rhe different ordering of Matter, can injure 
'em ; provided he has not unworthy Sentiments of thee 
our Lord, who art the Creator of us all. Bur ir does 
him an Injury, if he is perſuaded that theſe things cor 
cern Religion, and if he 1s fo bold as obſtinately ro 
affirm whar he knows not. The fame Saint explains 
his Thoughts yer more clearly upon this Subject in the 
firſt Book of the Literal Explication of Geneſis in thele 
Terms : A Chriſtian muſt take a grear deal of Care 
thar he does not ſpeak of theſe Things, as if they 
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were Holy Scripture, for an Infidel who ſhould hear 
him ſpeak Extravigances that ſhauld have no appea- 
rances of Truth could nor forbear laughing at him, 
ſo the Chriſtian is only Confounded, and the Infidel 
would be very little Edified. Yer whar is more mil- 
chievous in theſe Encounters than a Man's being de- 
ceiv'd, is, that theſe Infidels thar we endeavour to 
Converr, imagine falſely, and to their inevitable ruine, 
that our Authors have very extrayigant Sen.iments 3 
ſo thar they condemn. and deipile 'em as ignarant 
Men ; it 1s therefore in my Opinion mare proper, nor 
ro affirm the common receiv'd Opinions af Philoſo- 
phers, as Matters of Faith, which are nor contrary rq 
our Faith, although we may ſomerimcs make ule of 
the Authority of Philoſophers io make 'em be receiy'd. 
We muſt not alſo reje& thele Opinions as contrary to 
our Faith, that we may give no occafion to the Wile 
Men of this World to Diſpute the holy Truths of the 
Chriſtian Religion. 

The greateſt part of Mankind are fo negligent and 
void of Reaſon, that they make no dilti:c4on berween 
the Word of God and that of Men, when they are 
joined rogether, ſo that they fall into Error, while 
they approve both, and into Impiety while they deipiſe 
borh indifferently. Nor is it a difficult thing 0 {ce 
the Cauſe of theſc laſt Errors ; They proceed from 
the Connexion of Ideas cxplain'd in the Eleventh 
Chaprer ; nor 1s it necellary to infilt any farther upon 
the Explanarion of 'em here. 

However it ſeems worth our while to {ay ſomething Of thofe 
of Chymiſts, and generally of all thoſe rhar ſpend oa 
their time in making Experiments. Þhcy are People ;yencs. 
that Search after Truth ; and their Opinions are uſu- | 
ally follow'd without any Examination. T herctore their 
Errors are {o much the more dangerous, becauls they 
are imparted to others with ſo much the more cafe. 

'Tis better, without queſtion, to Study Nature 
than Books. Viſible and terfible Experiments are cer- 
tainſy much more evident Prqofs than the Arguments 
of Men. Nor are.they to be hlam'd, who, being en- 
gag'd by their Profeflion in the Stuly of Natural Phi- 
| P 4 loſophy, 
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loſophy, endeavour ro improve their Skill by conti- 
nual Experiments, provided they apply their Labours 
to the Improvement of the moſt neceſfary Sciences, 
Therefore Experimental Philoſophy is nor to be found 
fault with, nor they who make it their practiſe, bur 
only their Defects. | 

The firſt is, that rhey are ſeldom guided, in mak- 
ing their Experiments by the Light of Reaſon, bur 
by Chance. From whence it comes to paſs thar they 
become bur little more Learned or Knowing, after 
they have ſpent much time and Money. 

The ſecond is, becauſe they are more Sedulous in 
Curious and Extraordinary Experiments, than ſuch as 
are moſt common and familiar. Nevertheleſs the moſt 
Common Experiments are the moſt Simple 3 and there- 
fore they ought firſt of all ro apply themſelves to 
thoſe, before they ſettle to ſuch as are more com- 
pounded, and which depend upon a greater number 
of Cauſes. 
| The thixd is, becauſe they proſecute thoſe Experi- 
ments that bring in Profir, and neglect rhoſe thar ſerve 
to illuminate the Mind. 

The fourth is, becauſe they do not accurately 
enough obſerye all rhe particular Circumſtances of 
Time, Place and Quality of the Drugs which they 
make uſe of ; though the leaſt of theſe Circumftances 
is ſufficient ro fruſtrate the Effet which they defire. 
For it is to be obſerv'd, that all rhe Terms of which 
the Phyſicians make uſe of are Equivocal : For Ex- 
ample, Wine, has as many various fignifications as 
there are varieties of Soil, different Seaſons, different 
Manners of making Wine, and different Manners of 
preſerving it ; ſo that in general we may fay, that 
there are not two Tuns of Wine altogether alike. 
Therefore when a Phyſician, in order ro the making 
ſuch an Experiment, fays, take Wine, no body knows, 
bur very confuſedly, what he means. Therefore there 
1s ve: y great Caution to be us'd in Experiments ; nor 
oughr rhey to attempt Compounded ones, till they 
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The fifth ariſes from hence, that roo many Conſe- 
quences are drawn from one Experiment : Whereas, 
on the contrary, we want ſeveral Experiments to in- 
fer one true Concluſion. 

Laftly, the greateſt part of Phyſicians and Chymiſts 
conſider only the Particular Effects of Nature ; they 
never return to the firſt Notions of Things, that com- 
poſe Bodies ; Nevertheleſs, 'ris moſt certain, that no 
Man can clearly and diſtinctly underſtand the parti- 
cular Phenomena of Natural Philoſophy, unleſs he be 
Maſter of the more General Principles, and unleſs he 
alſo know ſomething in Metaphyſics. In a word, they 
often want Courage and Conſtancy ; they are rerri- 
fied and tired with the Labour and Expence. There 
are many ather Defects in the Perſons before mention- 
ed ; bur ir is nor our buſineſs here to enlarge. 

The Cauſes of theſe Defects are lirrle Application, 
and the Properties of the Imagination explain'd in the 
Tenth and Eleventh Chapter ; and becauſe we never 
judge otherwiſe. of rhe difference and alterations of 
Bodies, than by the Apprehenſions we haye of 'em, as 
has been ſaid in the Firſt Book. 
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Of the contagious Communication 


of Strong Imaginations. 


CHAP. I. 


I, Of our Inclination to smitate others in all things ; 
which 3s the Original of the Communication of Errors 
that depend upon the Power of Imagination, Il. Two 
Principal Cauſes that increaſe this Inclination. 
II. hat a Strong Imagination is. IV, That there 
are ſeveral forts of it : Of Mad Men, and of ſuch 
who have a Strong Imagination according to the Senſe 
which 8s here meant. V. Two conſiderable Defetts of 
thoſe that have a Strong Imagination. VI. Of the 
Power they have to Perſwade and Impoſe. 


Aving Explain'd the Nature of Imagina- 

tjon, the Defects to which it is ſubject, 

- and how our own Imagination leads us 

into Error, there nothing more remains 

for us ro Difcourſe of in this Second Book, bur of 

the Conragious Communication of S:cong Imaginati- 

ons, and that is, of the Prevailing Power which lome 
Men have to engage others in their Errors, 
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Strong Imaginations are extreamly Contagious ; 
they prevail over thoſe that are weak ; they make 'em 
ſtoop ro their own Laws, and imprint upon 'em their 
own Characters. Therefore, becauſe Men that have 
particular Idea's, and a Strong and Vigorous Imagina- 
tion, moſt commonly exceed the Bounds of Realon, 
there are few more General Cauſes of Ei:9t, chan 
this pernicious Communication of the Imagination. 

For the better underſtanding what this Contagion 
is, and how it is tranſmitted from one to another, we 
muſt conlider thar all Men have need of one another, 
and that they are made rocompote, amcng rhcm;elves, 


ſeveral Bodies, of which the Parts ſhould have «a cau- 


tual Correſpondence one with another ; tor the up- 
holding of which Union it is, that God has command- 
ed *em to be Charitable one toward another ; Lat be- 
cauſe Self-Love might by little and lirrle extinguiſh 
Charity, and by that means diſſolve the Bond of Civil 
Society, the Almighty judg'd it convenient that Men 
fhould be united rogether by-Nattral Ties, which 
might ſubfiſt when Charity fail'd, and which might 
detend it againſt the Efforts of Selt-Love. 

Theſe Natural Ties which are common to us with 
Beaſts, conſiſt in a certain Diſpoſition of the Brain, 
with which all Men are endued, to imitate thoſe with 
whom they Converſe, to make the ſame Judgments 
which they do, and ro be ſubject ro the ſame Paflions 
of the Mind ro which they are ſubje&t. And this 
ſame Diſpoſition uſnally unites Men rogether much 
more cloſe and firmly than Chariry grounded upon 
Reaſon, which ſorr of Charity is very rare. 

Unleſs a :n be endu'd with this tame Diſpoſition 
of the Brain,co partake of our Sentiments and our Pat- 
fions, te 15 incapable of his own Nature to unite him- 
ſelf with us, and compoſe one Body. He is like thoſe 
Stones of an irregular form, for which there is no 
room in a Building, becauſe they cannor be joined to 
the reſt. | 

Oderunt hilarem triſtes, eriſtemq; jocoſt, 
Sedatum celcres, azilem gnavumq; remiſſt, 
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It requires a larger Portion of Vertue than Men 
are aware of, nor to break with thoſe that no way 
ſympathize with our Paſſions, bur whoſe Sentiments 
are - in all things contrary to ours. -Nor is it altoge- 
ther withour Reaſon: For when a Man has goad 
cauſe to be Sad or Joytul, "tis in ſome meaſure an Af- 
front not to correſpond with him in his Sentiments. 
If he be Sad, "tis not proper to appear before: him 
with a brisk and jolly Air, which argues Gladneſs, 
and which ſtrongly imprints rhe Motions of it in his 
Imagination 3 for this is to put him our of thar Con- 
dition which is mott convenient and pleating to him, 


Sadneſs being the moſt delightful of all the Paſſions to 


a Man in Miiery. ? 

All Men. therefore have a certain Diſpoſition of the 
Brain, which naturally inclines 'em to be affected after 
the ſame manner as ſome of thoſe with whom they 
Converſe, Now there are two Principal Cauſes thar 
foment and increaſe this Diſpoſition, the firſt is in the 
Soul, the ſecond in the Body : The firſt conſiſts in the 
Narural Propenfity of Men to Grandeur and Advance- 
ment. This Propenfity it is,which imperceptibly ex- 
cites us to imitare Perſons of Quality, in their manner 
of Speaking, Walking, Dreſs, and Outward Air. 
This is the Original of New Modes, of the Inſtability 
of living Languages, and of certain general Cor- 
ruptions of Manners. This is the chief Origine of 
all Extravagant and Fantaſtick Novelties, which are 
not ſupported by Reafon, but Human Fancy and 
Pleaſure. 

The other Cauſe which much incline to imitate 
others, and which we ought chiefly ro Diſcourſe 
of here, conſiſts in a certain Imprefſion which 
Perſons of a Strong Imagination make upon Feeble 
Minds, and upon Tender and Delicate Brains. I un- 
derſtand by a Strong and Vigorous Imagination that 
Conſtitution of the Brain which makes it capable of 
Traces extreamly dcep, and fill the Recepracle of the 
Mind in ſuch a manner, that it cannot atrend to other 
things than ſuch as the Images themſclycs repreſent 
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[There are wo ſorts of Perſons who have a Strong 
Imagination in this Senſe. The firft receive theſe deep 
Traces by an Unvoluntary and Irregular Impreflion 
of the Animal Spirirs 3 and the others, of whom we 
intend principally to Diſcourſe here, receive 'em from 
a certain Diſpefition which is obſery'd in the Sub- 
ance of the Brains. 

'Tis viſible that - the firſt are abſolure Mad Men, 
ſeeing they are conſtrain'd by the Natural Connexion 
which is berween- their Idea's and their Traces, to 
think upon things not thoughe of by others with whom 


.they Converſe ; which renders 'em incapable of ſpeak- 


ing to the purpoſe, and anſwering directly to Queſti- 
ons that are ask'd 'em. | 
There are an infinite number of this fort. of People 


who only differ in the more or the leſs ; and ir may be 


faid, thar all fuch as are agitated with ſome violent 
Paſſion are of their number, fince at -the time of 
their Emorion, 'the Animal Spirits ſo forcibly imprint 
the Traces and Images of their Paſſion, that they 
are incapable of thinking upon any thing elle. - 

Bur *tis ro' be obſerv'd, that all theſe fort of Per- 
fons are not capable of corrupting the Imagination of 
any Man, let his Mind be never ſo weak, and his 
Brain never fo fofe and delicate ; and this for two 
Reatons. The firſt; Becauſe they are not able to an- 
fwer conformably.ro rhe Idea's of others, they can 
perſwade 'em to nothing 3 And ſecondly, Becaule the 
Diſturbance of their Mind being altogether manifelt, 
whatever they fay is hearken'd ro with conrempr. 

- Nevertheleſs, 'ris true that PaMonate Pertons put 
us into Paſſions,and make Impreſſions in our Imagins- 
tion 11te thoſe with which thcy themſelves are affected. 
Bur in regard their Tranſports are maniteſtly viſible, 
we relift thoſe Impreſſions, and per rid of 'em ſoon 
after. They rub our of themſelves, when rhey are 
ror fornenred by the Cauſe that produc'd 'em, that is 
to ſay, when the Tranſported Perſons are departed 
onr of our preſence, and when the ſenſible fight of 
rac Characters, which Pafſion form'd in the Counter 


r:3nce, produces no farther Alteration in the Fibres of 
our 
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our Brain, nor any Agitation in our Animal 


ts. 
Fenty Examine here that fort of Strong and Vigo- 
rous Imagination which confifts in a Diſpotitian of the 
Bram proper to receive very deep Traces of more feeble 
and lefs ative Obgects. | 

"Tis no defect, to have a Brain proper for a Strang 
Imagination of Thimgs, and for the Receprion of the 
moſt diftinct and lively Images of the moft incanti- 
derable Objects, provided - that the Mind be always 
Miſtrefs of the Imagination, that thete Images be 
imprinted by her Orders, and thar rhey may be de- 
fac'd when ſhe' pleaſes ; for-hence aries lagaciry and 
ſtrength of Wir. Burt when the Imagination over- 
rales the Soul, and rhefe Traces form rthemdelves by 
the Diſpoſition 'sf rhe Brain, and by the Activity af 
the Objects and Spitirs, withour expecting rhe Qr- 
ders of the Will, this is a moſt Miſchieyous Vice, and 
a kind of Madneſs. We ſhall therefore endeavour ro 
ſer forth the Character of thoſe who have-a Strong 
Imagination of this ſorr. : 

To that purpoſe'ir behoves us to-remember rhar the 
Receptacle -of the Mind is-eonfin'd ro narrow limits. 
2. Thar it is fill d-with” no-Dbjett more eafily than 
with the Senſations'of the Mind, and generally wirh 
the Perceprions'-af Objects rhar affect us-very much. 
3. Thar the-deep- T races of the Brain are always ac- 
companted with Senfations, 'or other Perceptions that 
vigorouſly affe&t us. - For thereby 'tis eatie- ro-know 
the Gentine Characters of 'their Wir who have a 
Strong Imagination. Ken T* 


The (firſt is; that theſe Pexfons are nor-capable of Two cone. 
oiving a found Judgment of 'things 'thart -are a little —_— De- 
difficult and perptexr,' becauſe the Receptacle-of the | hoſe ho 
Mind being fill d -with/Idea's rhar are by Nature con- have a 
nex'd with thoſe very deep Traces,” they have-not the S:707y 19- 


Liberty to think of ſeveral things at the'tame rime. 
Bur in Compound 'Queftions, *tis requiſite that the 
Mind ſhonld farvey with -one-qnick and ſuddain mo- 
tion the Idea's of .many* things, and difcover, at one 
fingle view, the-Correſpondencies and Connexions that 
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Ml A Search after Truth. Book IL 
are neceſſary for the reſolving of thoſe Queſtions. 
All Men know by their own Experience, that they 
are not capable of applying themſelves to the Search 
of any Truth, art ſuch time as they are afflicted with 
any violent Pain, becauſe then, there are in the Brain 
thoſe deep Traces which take up the Capacity of the 
Mind. "Thus, thoſe Perſons of whom we ſpeak, ha- 
ving deeper Traces of the ſame Objects, (as we ſup- 
pole) they cannot have fo great an Extenſion of Mind, 
nor comprehend ſo many things together as the others, 
The firſt Defect of theſe Perſons is to have a narrow 
Wit, and how much the narrower it is, ſo much the 
deeper Traces their Brain receives ot inconſiderable 
Objects. 

The ſecond Defect is, they are Viſionaries, yet 
afrer a Delicate Manner, and difficult to be dil- 
cover'd. | The Vulgar ſort of Men believe 'em not ro 
be ſuch ;ithere are none bur juſt and clear Wits that 
perceive their Viſions, and the Deviations. of their 
Imagination. 

Now that we may be able to conceive the Original 
of this Defect, 'tis neceſſary to remember whar we 
have ſaid at the beginning of the ſecond Book : That 
as to thoſe things which are acted in the Brain, the 
Senſes and Imagination differ only in the more and 
leſs ; thar it is by reaſon of the largeneſs and deepneſs 
of the Traces, that the Mind. becomes ſenſible of 
Objects ; rhar ir judges of 'em as preſent, and capable 
of affecting ir, and ſo near it as to make it ſenſible of 
Pain and Pleaſure. For when the. Traces of an Ob- 
jet are ſmall, the Soul imagines only that ſame Ob- 
jet ; ir does nor judge it ro be preſent, nor does it 
Wok upon it to be very great or very conſiderable ; 
bur as the Traces become deeper and greater, the 
Mind alſo judges that the Object becomes greater and 
more conſiderable, approaches nearer to us, and laitly 
is more apt to affect and injure us. 

—” Thoſe Viſionaries of whom we here diſcourſe, are 
not arriv'd to that Exceſs of Folly, to believe they ſee 
preſent before their Eyes thoſe Objects which are Ab- 
ſenxg. The Traces of their Brain are not yet deep 
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enough ; they are bur half Mad ; were they abſolute- 
ly ſo, 'twere in vain for us to talk of 'em here. See- 
ing that all Men being ſenſible of their Errors, they 
would not ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by 'em. 
They are nor Vitionarics in reſpect of the Senſes, bur 
only in reference to the Imagination. Madmen are 
Viſionaries in reference to the Senics, becaule they ſee 
not Things as they are, and many times believe they 
ſee thole Things which are not. However 'ris evi- 
dent thar Viſionaries in reference to the Senles, and in 
reference to the Imagination, differ only in the more 
and leſs ; neither is the Pafiing from one Condition ro 
the other very difficulr. Whence ir comes to pals, thar 
the Diſtemper of Mind in the latter, ought to be re- 
prelenred by comparing it with rhe Diſtemper of the 
former, which is more manifelt, and more ſtrongly 
affects the Mind ; fince in things which differ no o- 
therwiſe than in the more or /e/s, thoſe rhings thar leſs 
ſenſibly affect us are always ro be explain'd by choſe 


things that affect us more vehemently. 


The ſecond Defect of thoſe who have a ſtrong and 
vigorous Imagination, 1s, that they are Viſionaries as 
70 the Imagination, or barely Vifionarics ; for we call 
thoſe Madmen, thar are Vifionarics in reference to the 
Senſes. And thus we bave enumerated the Vices of 
Viſionary or Fanraftick Wirs, 

Theſe People exceed their Bounds in every thing ; 
they extol mean and abjet things ; rhey magnitie ſmall 
things, and bring remote rhings near ro the tight. No- 
thing appcars to 'em whar ir really is. They admire 
every thing 3 they exclaim againſt every thing with- 
out Diſcretion. If they are naturally diſpos'd to be 
fearful ; T mean, if their Animal Spirits are in fimall 
quantity, without vigor, without motion, they are 
afraid of every thing, they rremble ar the ſhaking of 
a Leaf Bur if they abcund in Blood and Spirits, 
which is moſt uſual, they feed themſelves with vain 
Hopes, and- give themſelves up to rheir Imagination 
which is fruirful in Jdea's, and according to the Pro- 
verb, they build Caitles in the Air, with extraordi- 
nary joy and latisfaction, They are veh?ment tin thetr 
Patlions. 
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A Search after Truth. Book IL 
are neceſſary for rhe reſolving of thoſe Queſtions. 

All Men know by their own Experience, that they 
are not capable of applying themſelves ro the Search 
of any Truth, ar ſuch time as they are afflited with 
any violent Pain, becauſe then, there are in the Brain 
thoſe deep Traces which take up the Capacity of the 
Mind. Thus, thoſe Perſons of whom we ſpeak, ha- 
ving deeper Traces of the ſame Objects, (as we ſup- 
pole) they cannot have ſo great an Extenſion of Mind, 
nor comprehend ſo many things together as the others. 
The firſt Defect of theſe Perſons is to have a narrow 
Wit, and how much the narrower it is, ſo much the 
deeper Traces their Brain receives of inconfiderable 
Objects. 
The ſecond Defect is, they are Viſionaries, yet 
after a Delicate Manner, and difficult to be dil- 
cover'd. - The Vulgar ſort of Men believe 'em nor ro 
be ſuch ;ithere are none bur juſt and clear Wits that 
perceive their Viſions, and the Deviations. of their 
Imagination. | 

Now that we may be able to conceive the Original 
of this Defect, 'tis neceſſary to remember whar we 
have ſaid at the beginning of the ſecond Book : Thar 
as to thoſe things which are acted in the Brain, the 
Senſes and Imagination differ only in the more and 
leſs ; thar it is by reaſon of the largeneſs and deepneſs 
of the Traces, that the Mind becomes ſenſible of 
Objects ; rhar ir judges of 'em as preſent, and capable 
of affecting ir, and ſo near it as to make it ſenſible of 
Pain and Pleaſure. For when the. Traces of an Ob- 
jet are ſmall, the Soul imagines only that ſame Ob- 
ject ; ir does nor judge it ro be preſent, nor does it 
Wok upon it to be very great or very conſiderable ; 
bur as the Traces become deeper and greater, the 
Mind alſo judges that the Object becomes greater and 
more conſiderable, approaches nearer to us, and laſtly 


_ 


_ is more apt toaffect and injure us. 


Thoſe Vifionaries of whom we here diſcourſe, are 
Not arriv'd ro that Exceſs of Folly, ro believe they ſee 
preſent before their Eyes thoſe Objects which are Ab- 
feng. The Traces of their Brain are not yer deep 
enough 5 
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enough ; they are bur half Mad ; were they abſolute- 
iy ſo, 'twere in vain for us to talk of 'em here. See- 
ing that all Men being ſenſible of their Errors, they 
would not ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by *em. 
They are nor Vitionarics in reſpect of the Senſes, bur 
only in reference to the Imagination. Madmen are 
Viſionaries in reference to the Senics, becauſe they ſee 
not Things as they are, and many times believe they 
ſee thoſe Things which are not. However 'tis evi- 
dent that Viſionaries in reference to rhe Senles, and in 
reference to the Imagination, differ only in the more 
and /efs ; neither is the Pafiing from one Condition ro 
the other very difficulr. Whence ir comes to pals, thar 
the Diftemper of Mind in the latter, oughr tro be re- 
prelenred by comparing it with the Diſtemper of the 
former, which is .more manifeſt, and more ſtrongly 
affects the Mind ; fince in things which differ no 0- 
therwiſe than in the more or /e/5, thoſe things that leſs 
ſenfibly affect us are always ro be explain'd by choſe 


.things that affect us more vehemently. 


The ſecond Defect of thoſe who have a ſtrong and 
vigorous Imagination, 1s, thar they are Viſionaries as 
70 the Imagination, or barely Viſionarics ; for we call 
thoſe Madmen, that are Viſionarics in reference to the 
Senſes. And thus we have enumerated the Vices of 
Viſionary or Fanraſtick Wits, 

Theſe People exceed their Bounds in every thing ; 
they extol mean and abject things ; they magnitie ſmall 
things, and bring remote rhings near ro the tight, Na- 
thing appears to 'em whar ir really is. They admire 
every thing 3 they exclaim againſt every thing with- 
out Diſcretion. If they are naturally diſpos'd to be 
fearful 3 I mean, if their Animal Spirits are in ſmall 
quantity, without vigor, without motion, they are 
afraid of every thing, they rremble ar the ſhaking of 
a Leaf. Bur if they abound in Blood and Spirits, 
which is moſt uſual, they feed themſelves with vain 
Hopes, and give themſelves up to their Imagination 
which is fruirful in Jdea's, and according to the Pro- 
verb, they build Caitles in the Air, with extraordi- 
nary joy and latisfation, They are veh2ment 1n thefr 
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Paſſions, obſtinate in their Opinions, always full of, 
and highly farisfied in the Contemplation of them- 
ſelves. When rhey have a fancy to be accounted fa- 
mous Wits, and to ſer up for Authors, (for there are 
Authors of all ſorts, as well Viſionaries as others ;) 
What Extravagancies, what Deliriums, whar Ravings 
are they not guilty of ! They never imitate Nature, 
every taing is affected, forced, and rapturous ; they 
rather Skip and Leap than Walk, they ſpeak in Mea- 
ſure, they urrer nothing bur Figures and Hyperboles. 
If they addict themſelves ro Godlinels, and to follow 
ir according to their own Fancies, they put on a Spi- 
rit of Judaiſm and Phariſaic Hypocriſfie ; their Minds 
are altogether intent upon the outſide of things, Ex- 
rernal Ceremonies, and performances of no moment : 
They become ſcrupulous, fearful, and ſuperſtitious. 
If you will believe them, every thing belongs to 
Faith, and every thing is Efſenrial, except whar really 
belongs to Faith, and what is truly Eſſential. For 
many times their Minds being taken up with Duties 
of lictle moment, they neglect the more uſeful and 
more important Precepts of the Goſpel, in reference 
ro Juſtice, Mercy, and Faith. Whar needs any more ? 
"They that defire ro be convinc'd of theſe Defects, 
and many others, need only to conſider what paſſes in 
their daily Converſations. 

Bur they that have a Strong and Vigorous Imagi- 
nation arc endu'd with other Qualities, which 'tis very 
neceſſary for us ro explain in this Place. We have 
only ſpoken hitherto of their Defects, we are now to 
Diſcourſe of rheir Vertues and Prerogarives 35 among 
which thcy have one that principally regards.our ſub- 
jet ; for by means of that Prerogartive they rule over 
rhe Minds of the Vulgar, obtrude their Idea's upon 
'em, and communicate to 'em all thoſe falſe Impret- 
ſions with which they are attected. 

. This Prerogative conſiſts in a ſtrong and vigorous 
manner of expreſſing themſelves, though it be nor na- 
tural. "Chey who have a ſtrong Imagination of things, 

xpreſs 'em Tigorouſly, and periwade all thoſe who 
are envi. rather by ourward fhew, and hy 
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Impreſſion, than by the force of Reaſon. For the 
Brains of choſe who excel in Strength of Imagination, 
admitting deep Traces of the Subjects which they 
imaging, as we have ſaid before, thoſe Traces for the 
moſt part are nar imprinted withour a great Com- 
motion of the Animal Spirits, which diſpoſe the whole 
Body after a quick and lively manner to expreſs the 
Cogirations of the Mind. Thus the Air of their Face, 
the Tone of their Voice, and Elegancy of Speech en- 
livening their Expreflions, they gain Attention of their 
Spectators and Hearers, and prepare 'em to receive 
Mechanically the Impreflion of the Image that vio- 
lently moves 'em., Far in ſhort, thoſe things rhar are 
deeply infus'd into our Mind, are uſually as deeply 
infus'd by us into the Minds of others. He tart is 
mov*d by a vehement Paffion, ſtill moves others with 
the ſame Paſſion ; and though his Rhetoric be often 
Irregular, yet fgr all that, 'tis vety perſwaſive : Be- 
cauſe the External Air and Geſture, as being moſt ſer:- 
hible, adts more vigorouſly upon the Imagination of 
Men, than the moſt ſolid Arguments, that are fe- 
dately pronounced, becauſe thoſe Ratiocinations net- 
ther flatter the Senſes, nor ſtrike the Imagination, 
Perſons then, who excel in Imagination, have the 
advantage to pleaſc, to affect, and perſwade, becauſe 
they form the molt lively and ſenſible Images of their 
thoughts, - Bur there are other Canſes that contribute 
to their eaſie gaining upon the Mind : For they never 
Diſcourſe but upon eafie Subjects, and ſuch as are 
within the reach of Vulgar Apprehenſions : They 
never make uſe of other Expreſſions and Terms than 
ſuch as only excite the Confus'd Notions of the Senſes, 
which always moſt vehemently affect us: They never 
talk of Suhlime and Difficult Marcers but after a Ram- 
bling manner, and by way of Common Places: For 
they dare not venture themſelves to dive into Particu- 
lars, and ſtick cloſe to Principles ; whither it be, be- 
cauſe they do not underſtand thoſe Matters ; or whe- 
ther they are afraid leſt they ſhould for wanr of Terms 
intarigle themſelves, and tire the Minds of thoſe that 
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From wh=r has been ſaid, it is eaſte to judge, that 
the Vices :f an Irreguiar Imagination are extreamly 
Concagious, and th. they very eaſily infinuare and 
diiper.e them.c'v2s into the Minds of moſt People, 
Bur they vi: tave a Strong Imagination, being uſu- 
ally Er«::ries ro Rezion and good Senſe, becauſe of 
their warnrc of Wir, ad the Phantomes of their Brain, 
to which they are ſubject, it may be thence readily in- 
ferr'd, that there are few Cauſes of our Errors more 
univerſal, than the Contagious Communication of the 
Difordets and Diſtempers of rhe Imagination. Bur 
we ought to prove theſe Truths by Examples and Ex- 
periments Familiar to all the World. 


General Examples of the Force of the Imagination. 


T Here are frequent Examples of this Communica- 
tion of the Imagination in Children, in reſpect of 
their Parents,more eſpecially in Girles,in reſpect of their 
Mothers ; in Men Servants in reſpect of their Maſters; 
and Maid Servants in reſpect oft their Miftreſles ; in 
Scholers in reſpect of their School-maſters ; Courtiers in 
reſpect of their Princes, and generally in all Inferiors 


' In reſpect of their Superiors. Provided that Parents, 


Maſters, and other Superiors be endued with ſome- 
thing of a Strong Imagination ; otherwiſe the Weak 
Imagination of Parents or Maſters will make no con- 
{iderable Impreſſion in Children or Servants. 

The Efects of this Communication are alſo to be! 
obſerv'd in Perſons of Equal Conditions ; bur that's 


" not (fo uſual ; becauſe there is not that Veneration 


among them, which diſpoſes the Mind in ſuch a man- 


' ner as to-admit the Impreſſion of Strong Imaginations 
_ without any Examination. 


Laſtly, theſe Effects are 
ro be mer with in Superiors in reſpect of their Infe- 


riors.; For many times Inferiors are endu'd m an 
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Imagination ſo lively and impcrious, that they bend 
the Minds of their Maſters and Superiors which way 
they pleaſe themſelves. 

Ir will be an eafie thing ro apprehend how Fathers 
and ' Mothers make very ftrong Impreflions upon the 
Imaginartions of their Children, if we confider, thar 
theſe Natural Diipoſitions of our Brain, which in- 
clines us to imitate thoſe with whom we Converſe, 
and ro be affected with the ſame Sentiments and Paſ- 
ſions, are far ſtronger in Children, in reſpect of their 
Parents, than in other Men : For which ſeveral Rea- 
ſons may be given ; and the firſt is, becauſe they are 
of the ſame Blood : For as Parents frequently tranſ- 
mit ro their Children a Diſpoſition to certain Here- 
dirary Diſtempers, as the Gour, the Stone, Madneſs, 
and penerally all thoſe Diſeaſes which do not come 
by accident, or from ſome extraordinary Fermenta- 
tion of the Humours, as Fevers, Agues, &c. for ir is 
viſible, that as thoſe Diſeaſes cannot be communi- 
cated, ſo they imprint the Diſpotitions of their own 
upon the Brains of their Children,and bend their Imas 
ginations in ſuch a manner, as to render 'em capable 
of the ſame Sentiments with themſelves. 

The ſecond Reaſon is, becauſe that Children have 
yery little Familiariry with other Men, who might 
ſometimes elſe impreſs other Traces in their Brains, 
and in ſome meaſure fruſtrate the continual Effort of 
Paternal Impreffions. For as a Man that never ftirr'd 
our of his own Country uſually imagines the Manners 
and Cuſtoms of Forejgn Nations to be alrogerher con- 
trary ro Reaſon, ſo a Child thar never ſtirr'd our of 
his Fathers Houſe, imagines the Sentiments of his Pa» 
rents 'and their manner of living to be the Standard 
of Univerſal Reaſon ; or, rather he docs nor believe 
there are any other Principles of Reaſon or Vertue, 
than what he has imbib'd from his Parents : He there- 
fore believes whatever he hears his Parents ſay, and 
conforms himſelf in whatever they do. 

Bur rhis Imagination of Parents is ſo ſtrong, that 
jr nor only acts upon the Imaginarioa of Children, bur 
allo upon. other parts of the Body. A Son initares 
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the Gate, the Speech, and Geſtures of his Father, 
A Daughter imitates the -Dreſs, the Pace, and Voice 
of her Mother : If the Mother Liſps, the Daughter 
Liſps ; if the Morher have an il! Habir of holding 
her Head awry, the Daughrer does ſo too. | Laſtly, 
Children imitate their Parents in every thing, in their 
Defects and their ill Geſtures, in their Errors and their 
Vices. 

There are ſeveral other Cauſes which angment the 
Effect of this Impreffion : Of which the chiefeſt are 
the Authority of Parents, rhe Dependency of Chil- 
dren, and the mutual Aﬀection both of the one and 
the other. Bur theſe Cauſes are common ro Courriers, 
and Servants, and generally to all Inferiors as well as 
ro Children, We ſhall now Explain the Marter by 
the Example of Courtiers. 

There are ſome People who judge of whar they 
ſee, by 'Whar is conſpicuous before their Eyes ; as of 
Sublimneſs, Power, and Capacity of Mind, which lie 
conceal'd from their Knowledge, by that Nobility, 
thoſe Dignities, and that Wealth which is known to 
'em. They frequently meaſure one by the other. 
And our dependance upon Great Men ſo much above 
us, our defire to participate of their Grandeur, and 
the vaſt Splendour that environs 'em, incline us fre- 
queritly to pay Divine Honours ro Mortal Men, if it 
may be lawful for me ro ſay ſo. '' For if God confer 
Authority upon Princes, Men aſcribe Infallibility to 
'em ; an Infallibiliry fo univerſal as nor to be circum- 
ſcrib'd within ary bounds in any thing, or upon any 
occafion, nor tied ro any Ceremonies. Great Men 
know all things naturglly : Though they decide (uue- 


Rtions of which they” have no knowledge, yet they 


have always Reafon on rh-ir fide. He that dares ad- 
venture to Examine what they ſay, is ignorant, and 
knows nothing 3 He thar raiſes any doubts, derogates 
from rthar Vencration which is due ro 'em ; He rhar 
condemns 'em, is guilty of Rebellion ; or ar leaſt is a 
Sott, a Madman, and fit for nothing bur to be mad: 
a Laughing Stock to all the World. | 


Bur 
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Bur if Great Men vouchſafe us their Favours, then, 
if we do not approve all their Sayings, we are nor 
only Obſtinate, Headitrong, and Rebellious, bur Un- 
grateful and Pertidious ; this is a tault beyond repai- 
ration, that renders us unworthy of their Favours, 
which is the Reaſon that Courtiers, and by a neceflasy 
Conſequence, almoſt all other People without any 
Conſideration, ſwear to the Sentiments of their So- 
vereign, and frequently ſurrender themſelyes, even 
in Matters of Religion, ro their Humours and Ca- 
pricio's. 

France and Germany furniſh us with roo many Ex- 
amples of theſe Irregular Submiſſions to the Impious 
Commands of their Princes. The Hiſtories of later 
Ages are full of 'em. Nor were there wanting ſome 
Perſons well advanced in years, who chang'd their 
Religion 4 or 5 times in compliance with the Incon- 
ſtancy of their Princes in that Parricular. 

The Revolutions of Religion in Sweden and Den- 
mark, may ſerve us for a Proof of rhe Dominion 
which ſome Minds have over others. Bur there were 
alſo other very conſiderable Cautes of thee Revolu- 
rions. And theſe ſurprizing Changes are to many 
Proofs of the Contagious Communication of the Ima- 
gination. Bur theſe Proofs are too general and grear, 
they rather aſtoniſh and dazle the Mind, than illumi- 
nate ir, becauſe rhere are too many Caules that concur 
to produce thele great Events. 

If Courtters and other Men many times abandon 
Truths thar are Effenrial, and nor ro be foriaken, bur 
with the hazard of Erernity, *cis viſible that they will 
venture leſs to uphold abitracted 'Trurhs, lets certain 
and of little uſe, It rhe Religion of the Prince be 
the Religion of his Subjects, the Reaton alſo of the 
Prince muſt þe the Reaſgn likewiſe of his Subjects. 
And fo rhe Scntiments of rhe Prince, will be always 
Alamode, His Pleatures, his Pattions, his Words, his 
Habit, and generally a!l his Actions, will be imirareo, 
For tho Prince is kimfelt the Eſſential Rule of Iian- 
ners: And it rarely happens that he does any thing 
but*what is abſelurely modiſh. Now as all te Alt .- 
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rations of. the Mode 2re no more than fo many vari- 
ous Ornaments and Graces, 'tis no wonder that Princes 
act fo ſtrongly upon the Imagination of other Men. 

If Alexander hangs his Head on one fide.all his Cour- 
tiers do the ſame. If Dionyius tke Tyrant applies 
himſelf ro Geometry, upon the arrival of Plato ar 
Syracuſe, Geometry preſently becomes Alamode, and 
the Kings Palace, tays Plutarch, is immediately co- 
ver'd with a Miſt of Duſt, through the great number 
of thoſe that draw Figures upon the Ground. . Bur 
fo ſoon as Plato is offenaled with the Prince, and thar 
the Prince indulging his Pleaſures, begins to be weary 
of Geometry, the Courtiers alſo lay it quite afide. 
A Man would think, (continues the ſame Author) thar 
they were inchanted, and that ſome Czrce had tranſ- 
form'd 'em into other Men : They paſs from their 
Love of Philoſopby, to their Inclination ro Debau- 
chery, which before they abhorr'd. Thus 'tis in the 
Power of Princes to change Vertues into Vices, be- 
cauſe they are able to change all Idea's with a Word 
only 3 There nceds no more than the leaſt Nodd of 
their Heads, or the leaſt motion of their Bodies, their 
Eyes, or their Lips, ro make Knowledge and Learn- 
ing paſs for contemprible Pedantry ; Raſhneſs, Bru- 
tiſhneſs, and Cruelty, for greatneſs of Courage ; and 
Impicty and Libertiniſm for Strength and Liberty of 
Wir. 

Bur in this, as well as in other things, I would have 
it preſuppos'd, that Princes excell in Strength and 
Vigor of Imagination : For had they an Imagination 
Weak and Languiſhing, they could never enliven 'em 
with that Turn, and Energie, that invincibly ſubducs 
and vanquitſhes feeble Minds. | 

If the force of Imagination alone, withour the al- 
fiſtance of Reaſon, be 'to produce ſuc!) wonder- 
ful Efiects, there is nothing ſo Fantaftick or Extrava- 
gant which is not ſufficiently powerful to perſwade, 
ler ir be only ſupported by ſome Appearance of Rea- 
ſon, I thus prove it by Examples. 

An Ancient Author reports, that in Ethiopia the 
Courtiers made themſelyes Lame, and Deformed, 
nay, 
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nay, that they even diſmember'd, and laid violent 
hands upon themſelves, that they mighr reſemble rheir 
Princes : They look'd upon it as Ignominious to ap- 
pear with two Eyes, or to walk upright in the Train 
of a Prince that was blind of one Eye, or halted of 
one Leg 3 in like manner, they durſt not appear at 
Court but with a little indented Hat, with White 
Buskins, and Gilr Spurs : Thar Faſhion of the Etchio- 
pians was very Fantaſtical and Inconvenient, never- 
theleſs it was the Mode : They follow'd it with a 
World of Joy, and defying the Pain which they were 
to endure, minded only the Honour which they did 
themſelves, in ſhewing their Generofity and Aﬀection 
for their King. Laſtly, this Falſe Argument of Friend- 
ſhip ſupporting the Extravagance of the Faſhion, has 
made it paſs into a Cuſtom and a Law. that has been 
a long time obſerv'd. 

The Relations of thoſe who have Travell'd intothe 
Eaſt, inform us that this Cuſtom is ſtill obſerv'd in ſe- 
veral Countreys : Bur whar neceſſity of twice cro(- 
fing the Line to fetch from thence the Religious ob- 
ſervation of unreaſonable Laws and Cuftoms, or ro 
find our People that follow inconvenient and Fanrafti- 
cal Modes ; we need not go any farther than France 
For whereſocver Men are indulgent to their Paſſions, 
whereyer the Imagination is Miſtreſs of Reaſon, there 
is alſo a prodigious Fantaſticalneſs and Inconſtancy of 
Manners : Whar think you of our Women, that dur- 
ing the moſt bitter Frofts and Snow in Winter, diſplay 
their Naked Breaſts, but in the Exceſſive Heats of 
Summer they hide their Necks and Boſoms, and go 
ſo ſtreight Lac'd that they can hardly Breath ? Cer- 
rainly if by thar Cuſtom they ſuffer not ſo much Pain 
as the Ethiopians, they ought ar leaft ro be more a- 


ſham'd: The Pain is not fo grear, bur rheir Reaſon . 


for enduring it 18 not fo apparent, and there 1s at leaſt 
an equal Fantaſticalneſs. An Erhzopian may alledge, 
thar 'ris out of Generofity that he digs our one of his 
Eyes ; but whar can a Chriſtian Lady fay for ber ſelf, 
thar makes a vaunting ſhew of that which Nature 
and Religion oblige her ro.conceal ? Oaly that *ris the 
7 Mode, 
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Mode, and nothing more. Bur this Mode is Fan- 
raſtick, Inconvenient, Undecent, and Unworthy the 
Manners of a Chriſtian. It has no other Original, 
bur a Reaſon manifeſtly depraved, and a ſecret Cor- 
ruption of the Heart ; 'tis ſcandalous to obſerve it ; 
'tis openly to fide with the Irregularities of the Ima- 
ginarion againſt Reaſon ; ro revolt from Purity ro Im- 
purity, from the Spirit of God to the Spirit of the 
World : In a Word, 'tis a violation of the Laws of 
Reaſon and the Goſpel, to follow this Mode. 'Tis 
no matrer,-- 'ris the Mode,---- that is to fay a Law 
more Sacred and Inviolable than that which God him. 
ſelf wrore upon the Tables of Moſes, or which he en- 
grav'd. by his Holy Spirit in the Hearrs of Chri- 
{tians. 

In truth, I know not whether the French have any 
Reaſon to Laugh ar rhe Erhiopzans and Savages : 'Tis 
true that. the firſt rime a Man ſhould happen to ſee a 
Lame and One-Eyed Prince, attended by a Company 
of Cripples and Single-Eycd Perſons, 'twould be a 
hard marter to abſtain from Laughter : However 
time would familiarize the Sight, and the greatneſs 
of rheir Courage and Friendſhip would be more ad- 
mir'd, than rhe weakneſs .of their Judgment would 
be derided : Bur 'ris not the fame thing with the Modes 
of France 3 their Fantaſticalneſs is not ſupported by 
any Probable Reaſon; ſo that if they are not fo 
troubleſome, they are ſtill the more Ridiculous. In 
a word,they wear the Character of a moſt Corrupted 
Age, wherein there is nothing ſufficiently powerful 
ro moderate the Irregularity of the Imagination. 

VWhar we have taid of Courtiers is to be underſtood of 
the greateſt part of Men Servants in reference to their 
Maiters, and Maid Servants mn reference to their Mi- 
ſtrefles, and that we may nor ſpend roa much time, 
I would have it ro be underſtood of all Superiors ; 
bur chiefly of Children in reference to their Parents : 
becauſe Chi!dren are under a particular Dependency 
vron their Parents, becauſe their Parcnts have a par- 
ticular Love and Tenderneſs for 'em, which other 
Perſons 
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Perſons ' have not ; Laſtly, becauſe Children are in- 
duCc'd by Reaſon to thar Submiſſion and Obſequiouſ- 
neſs, that many rimes exceed the Bounds of Reaſon. 

Bur 'ris not always neceſſary, that other Men ſhould 
have Anthoriry over us, or that we ſhould depend in 
ſome meaſure upon 'em, to enable 'em ro work upon 
the Imagination : For the only power of the Imagina- 
tion is fometimes ſufficient for thar purpoſe, ſeeing.ir 
frequently falls out, thar Perſons, ſuch as are unknown, 
of no Reputation, and for whom we are not prepoſ- 
ſeſ9d with any Eſteem, are endu'd with ſuch a force 
of Imagination, and by Conſequence ſo lively and 
moving, that they perſwade us we neither know 
which way, nor how. *Tis true, it ſeems very ſtrange, 
bur there is nothing fo common. 

Now this Imaginary Perſuaſion can only come from 
the power of a Viſionary Perſon, who ſpeaks with- 
out underſtanding what he ſays, and by thar means 
inclines the Minds of thoſe that hearken to him to 
believe ſtrongly withour knowing whar they believe : 
For moſt Men are fo ſtupified with the Effort of a 
Dazling Expreflion, that they judge zs their Paſſion 
leads *em, of thoſe things which they underttand bur 
yery confuſedly. And I defire rhe Readers of this 
Treatiſe ro obſerve fach Examples as they mect wirh 
in their daily Converſations, and to revolve in their 
Minds what paſſes upon thoſe Occaſions ; for I make 
no queſtion bur rkey will tind more Benctit by it than 
they can imagine. 

Bur it is farther to be obſerved, thar there are rwo 
things that wonderfully contribute to the Operations 
of the Forcible Imagination of others oycr us : The 
firſt is an Air of Piety and Gravity 3 The ſecond, an 
Air of Libertiniſm and Confidence. For according 
ro our Propenfity either to Devorion or Liccntioninels, 
Perſons that ſpeak with a Grave and Pious Air, or an 
Air of Confidence, and Libertiriſm work very ditte- 
rently upon us. 

 *Tis rrue, that of theſe there are {ome more dan- 
zerous than others. However have a care of being 
deluded by the oatward ſhews cither of tie one or 
| | | the 
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the other ; or of ſubmitting to any thing bur the force 
of ſolid Arguments, To this may be utter'd atrer a 


--Grave and Modeit manner, and Impiety and Blaſ- 


phemy may be cover'd with the Cloak of Piery. Ir 
behoves us to Examine according to the Precept of 
St. Fohn, whether the Spirits are of God or ns, and nor 
confide in every Spirit. The Devils ſometimes tranſ- 
form themſelves into Angels of Light. Nor are there 
wanting ſome Perſons, who having, as it were, a Na- 
tural Air of Picty, are look'd upon as Men endu'd 
with true Devotion, and under that Mask are fo dar- 
ing as to pronounce Men tree and exempred from their 
Etential Obligations, and even from the Love of God 
and their Neighbours, on purpole to enſlave 'em to 
ſome Phariſaical Practice or Ceremony. 

Bur the Imaginations, whole Impreſſion and Conta- 
gion we ought moſt chiefly ro avoid, are thoſe of cer- 
tain Perſons in the World who affect the Title of Grear 
Wits, which they acquire with little difficulry : For 
now there needs no more than with a certain Air of 
Impudence to deny Original Sin, the Immortality of 
the Soul, or to ſcoff at ſome receiv'd Opir;ion of the 
Church, ro acquire the Rare Title of a Great Wir 
among the Common ſort of Men. 

Theſe flender Wits are uſually full of Fire, and 1 
know not by whar Air of Licenſe and Boldneſs they 
impiouſly impoſe upon other Mens Minds, ang incline 
weak Imaginations to ſurrender ro Lively and Planſi- 
ble Words, bur ſuch as fignifie nothing to thoſe which 
duely weigh and confider 'em. They are very happy 
in their Expre:ſions, though very unfortunate in theif 
Reaſons. Bur becauſe even Men, how reaſonable fa- 
ever they are, rather chooſe to be affected with the 
ſenſible Plcaſure of Geſture and Expreſſions, than to 
rire themſclves with the difficult Examination of Rea- 
ſon; rherciore 'tis viſible that thoſeWits are preferr'd ro 
others. 2nd by that means communicate their Errors 
and AMalignity through the Power which they have 
over the Imaginations of other Men. 
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CHAP. III. 


I. Of the Force of the Imagination of certain Authors. 
IL. Of Terrullian, 


O NE of the greateſt and moſt Remarkable Proofs 
of the Power which fome Imaginations have over 
others, is the Power thar certain Authors have to per- 
ſuade, though they bring no Reaſons for whar they 
ſay. For Example, Tertullian, Seneca, Montaigne, and 
ſome others give a Turn to their Words, that have 
ſo many Charms, and ſuch a Luftre as dazles the 
Minds of moſt People, though in their Writings the 
Imaginations of thoſe Authors be bur imperfectly 
painted and ſhadow'd. Their Words, though they 
want Life, have a greater Efficacy in 'em, than the 
Reaſons of ſome Perſons : They enter, rhey penetrate, 
and command the Mind after to imperious a manner, 
that they force it to a blind Obedience, 2nd ryranni- 
cally compel it ro an unthoughr of Submifſion. The 
Mind is willing to believe, bur knows not what to be- 
lieve ; for when it fain would know what it delires to 
believe, and approaches near thole Phanromes, ro di- 
ſtinguiſh whar they are, they vaniſh into Air with all 
their Pomp and Splendour. 

Though the Writings of the Authors above men- 
tion'd are very proper to demonſtrate the Force of 
Imagination, and though I propoſe 'em for Example 
ſake, yer do I nor go about ro condemn *em in all 
things : There are ſome certain Beauties in 'em thar I 
cannot bur applaud ; nor is it my defiga to inveigh 
againſt the Univerſal Approbation of many Ages. I 
proteſt that I have a high Reſpe&t for fome of Ter- 
tullian's Works ; more eſpecially for his Apolozy againſt 
the Gentiles, and his Book of Preſcriptions againſt He- 
' reticks; 1 alſo admire Seneca in ſome parcs of his 
Writings ; 
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Writings ; but as for Montarigne's whole Book, I very 
litrle value it. 

Tertullian was in truth a Man of profound Learn- 
ing 3 but he had a better Memory than Judgment ; 
he had more of Penetration and Extent of Imagina- 
tion, than of Wit: Nor can ir be denied bur that he 
was a Viſionary in that ſenſe which I have — 
plain'd, and that he was infected with all thoſe Vices 
which I have attributed ro Viſionary Wits. The Re-+ 
ſpect which he had for Montanu and his Prophereſles, 
is an undeniable Proof of the Weakneſs of his Judg- 
ment. That Heat, thoſe Tranſports, thoſe Enthuti- 
aſms of his upon Petty Subjects, palpably demonſtrate 
the Diſorder of his Imagination. How many irre- 
gular Ceremonies are there in his Hyperboles, and his 
Figures * How many Pompous and Magnificent Ar- 
guments, that only force Perſuaſion and Propf by 
aſtoniſhing and dazling the Mind ? 

Of what uſe, for Example, is it to that Author, 
when he would juſtifie himſelf for having pur on the 
Philoſopher's Gown, and not the Garment he was 
wont to wear, to tell us, that rhe Gown had formerly 
been in faſhion art Carthage 2 Would ir be a ſufficient 
Excuſe for a Man now to wear a Cap and a Ruff, 
becauſe our Fore-fathers made uſe of them ? And 
would ir look decent for the Women in this Age to 
wear Fardingales and French Hoods, unleſs it were 
in Carnaval time, when they had a mind to diſguiſe 
themſelyes ? 

Whar could he infer from thoſe Pompous and Mag- 
nificent Deſcriptions of the Revolutions and Caſua- 
lities that happen in the World, or what could they 
contribute to- his Juſtification ? The Moon varies in 
her Aſpects ; the Year in the Seaſons of it ; the Fields 
look of another Hue in the Winter, rhan in Sum- 
mer. There happen Inundations rhar drown whole 
Provinces, and Earthquakes that ſwallow up entire 
Cities. New Cities are built, new Colonies ſettled 
we have heard of Inundarions of People that have 
over-run and ſubdu'd Kingdoins : in a Word, all Na- 
ture is ſubject to change; Therefore Tertulian = 
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aſide his common Garment to put on his Gown. 
Whar, I would fain know, have all thoſe various Mu- 
tations, and others withour number which he anxi- 
ouſly enquires into, and deſcribes with forc'd, ob- 
ſcure, and wreſted Expreflions, ro do with his Mar- 
ter 2 The Peacock cannor move his Foor, bur he 
changes colour ; rhe Serpent creeping through ſome 
narrow Hole ſtrips off his Skin and renews his Age ; 
therefore Tertull;an had reaſon ro change his Habir. 
Who, in cold Blood, and with a Sedate Mind, bur 
would draw theſe Conclufions ; or, who would not 
laugh ar the Author himſelf, ro hear him make ſuch 
Inferences ; Did he not trouble and dizzy the Brains 
of his Reader with the noiſe of his Rhetorick ? 
Almoſt all the reſt of his Little Book De Palo, is 
full of Reafons as remote from his Subject, as Thele, 
which certainly could prove nothing art all, if the 
Mind did nor ſuffer it ſelf to be ftupified 3 bur *ris to 
no purpoſe ro ſtay any longer upon theſe Things. 
"Tis ſufficient ro ſay thus much farther only, that if 
Exactneſs of Mind, as alſo Perſpicuiry and Clearneſs 
in Words ought always to appear in every thing we 
Write, ſeeing we Write to no other end but ra be un- 
derſtood ; If this, I ſay, be rrue, then 1s Tertrelran 
never to be excusd, who, by the Confteflion of Sat- 
maſius himſelf, the greateſt Critick of this Age, 
did all he could ro render 
himſelf obſcure, and fo Multos etiam vidi, pol? 
well accompliſt'd his de= qram bene eſtuaſſent ut eum 
ſign, thar the Commenta- afſequerentur nhil preter 


tor hinaſelf is not afraid 
to ſwear, thar he was ne- 
ver as yer perfectly un- 
derſtood by any Man. 
But though the Genius of 
that Narion, the Cuſtom 
then in faſhion, or the Na- 
ture of Satyr an Raillery 
at that rime in uſe, might 
in ſome mealure juſtihe 
his defign of Studying 


ſudorem, & inanem animi 
fatinationem lycratcs, ab 
ers leone diſceſſiſſe. Sic 
qui Scotinos habers viders= 
gue, dignts qiiti hee copno= 
mentum haberet, wut, 
adeo a%0d vojuit a ſemetipſo 
impetravit, © . efficere id 
quod optabat valuit, nt tir 
guido jurare aulim, nam 
rem ad hos tempu; extitiſſe 
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Obſcurity , and ſetting qui poſſit jurare hunc libel- 
himſelf above the Reach /um a capite ad calcem uſ- 
of Human Underftand- que rotum a ſe non minus 
ing, all this can never be bene intelletum quam le- 
able ro excuſe the Idle &um, Salm.in Epiſt. ded, 
Reaſons, and Deviations Comm. im Textum. 

of an Author, who in ſe- 

veral other of his Works, as well as in This, adven- 
tured to utter whatever came into his Mind, provided 
it were ſome extraordinary Thought, or ſome bold 
Expreſſion by which he was in hopes ro make a vaunt- 
ing ſhew of the power, or to ſay better, of the irre- 
gularity of this Imagination. 


CHA P. IV. 


Of Seneca's Imagination. 


FFneca's Imagination is ſometimes no bertcr regulated 

thin that of Tereullian. His Imperuous Commy 
r'ons frequently hurry him into Countreys unknown 
to him, where nevertheleſs he Travels with the fame 
afſurance, as if he had known where he was, and 
whither he was going. Provided he make large Steps, 
and adorn his Periods with Figures and juſt Caden- 
cies, he thinks he has gone a great way : Bur he is 
like your Dauncers, who always end art the ſame place 
where they began, 

It behoves us ro diſtinguiſh rightly berween the 
Force ond Beauty of Words, and the Force and 
Beauty of Reaſons, *Tis true there appears much of 
Efficacy and Elegancy in Seneca's Words, bur there 1s 
little of Streygth or Clearneſs in his Reaſons. By the 
Strength of his Imagination he gives ſuch a certain 
Turn ro his Words, as to render 'em moving, ſtirrings 
and perſuaſive by Imprefſion, bur he does nor afford 
'em thar perſpicuity, nor that pure Light, __ 
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the Mind may be enlighren'd and perſuaded by Evi- 


dence. He convinces becauſe he moves, and pleales ; 
bur 1 can hardly believe thar they are convinc'd by 
him that read him ſedately, and who being aware 
of ſurprizal, never yield but when vanquiſh'd by per- 
ſpicuity, and demonſtrations of Reaſon. In a word, 
provided he ſpeaks and ſpeaks well, he is not very ſol- 
licitous what he ſays ; as if a Man could ſpeak well, 
= not know what he ſaid. And thus he convinces 

y 4 blind perſuaſion, which they who admit, do not 
well apprehend after whar manner they came to ad- 
mit ; as if the Mind ought to ſuffer ir telf ro be con- 
vinc'd, unleſs it diſtin&tly underſtand the Marter after 
due Examination. 

What is more Pompous and Magnificent than his 
Idea of a Wiſe Man, yer at the Botrom, what more 
Vain and Imaginary ? His Portraiture of Caro is roo 
Iluſtrious to be accaunted Genuine : They are Adul- 
terations and Paintings that only impole upon ſuch as 
never ftudy or know the Nature of Man. Cato was 
a Man ſubject ro all the Miferies that betall Mankind ; 
and therefore to ſay he was invulnerable was an egre- 
gious Miſtake : "Fhey rhar 


{ftrike him, hurt him. He 
had neither the Hardneſs 
of an Adamanr, which 
Iron cannot bruiſe; nar 
the Firmneſs of Rocks, 
which the Waves cannor 
ſhake, as Seneca pretends. 
In a word, he was nor it- 
lenſible. And the ſame 
Seneca finds himſelf 0- 
bligd ro grant it, when 
his Imagination was a 
little cool'd, and he be- 
gan to reflect upon what 
he had (aid. 

Burt will he not agree 
that his Wiſe-man may be 
reduc'd to Milery, finc2 


Itaque non vefert, quam 
multa in illum te!a con 
ciantur, cum fit null; pere- 
trabilis. Quomodo quorimiy 
dam lapidum inexpugnali- 
lis ferro duritia eſt, nec ſe- 
c.:rt adamas, aut cad; vel 
ters poteſt, ſed incurrentia 
ultro retundit : quemadme- 
dum projetti in altum ſcpu- 
ls mare frangunt, nec ipſz 
ulla ſevitie veſtigia tot ver- 
berati ſeculis eftentant. Tr 
ſaprentis animus ſolidus ef?, 
ow id roboris collegit, ut tam 
tutus fit ab inſurta.qi:am ills 
gue extuli. Sen. C, 5. Tract 
Quod in fapienrem, Sc. 
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he grants him nor to be inſenſible of Pain : No, with- 
out queſtion, Pain does nor affect his Wiſe-man ; the 
fear of Pain does not diſturb him : He is aboye the 
Frowns of Fortune, and the Malice of Men ; they 
arc not able ro diſquier him. 


There are no Walls or 
Towres in the ſtrongeſt 
Places, which the Rainms 
and other Engines do not 
cauſe to ſhake 3 or which 
are not overturn'd by time. 
Bur there are no Engines 
ſo ſtrong, as to be able ro 
ſhake rhe Conſtant Mind 
of a Wiſe-man. You mutt 
not compare him to the 
Walls of Babilon that A4- 
lexnder forc'd, nor thoſe 
of Carthage or Numantia, 
which the ſame Arm over- 
threw. nor the Capitol and 
Ciradel ; rhey till rerain 
the Marks of the Enemies 
having been Maſter of 
*cin. 

Thoſe Arrows which 
are ſhor againſt the San, 
never mount ſo high as 
t9 come near it, The Sa- 
criledges that are com- 
mitred in deſtroying 
Temples, and melting 
down the Images, never 
injure the Deity : The 
Gods themſelves may be 
overwhelm'd under the 
Ruine of rheir Temples, 
bur h:s Wiſe-man ſhall ne- 
ver be overwhelm'd. or if 
he be, he ſhall egeceiye no 
harm. 


Adfſum hoc wobis proba- 
turus : ſub iſto tot civita- 
tum everſore munimenta in= 
curſu arietis labefieri, © 
turrium altitudinem cuni- 
cults ac latentibus foſſis re- 
pente reſidere, & equaturum 
editiſſimas arces aggerem 
creſcere, At nulla macht- 
namenta poſſe referiri 7ue 
bene fundatum animum agi- 
tent,And a little lower, Nox 
Babylonis muros ills contule- 
r15,quos Alexander ir: acit ; 
non Cartaginis, aut Numan 
tie menia una manucapta; 
non Capitoluum arcemne : 
habent ſta hoſtile veſts2ium, 
Chap. 6, 


Quid tu putas cum ſioli- 


dns ille Rex multitidine te 


lorum diem obſcuraſſet, ul- 


lam ſagitrom in folem anci- 
diſſe. Ut celeſtia humanas 
manus effugiunt, & ab his 
qui templa diruunt, aut fi 
mulachra conflant, nihil dis 
vinitati nocetur, ita quia 
quid fit in ſapientem. proter- 
ve, petulanter, ſuperbe, fru- 
ſtra tentatur, chap. 4. Inter 
Fragorem templorum ſuper 
Deos ſuos cadentium tu 
homint pax fuit, Chap. 5» 


R:1t 


Chap. IV. 


Burt never think, (ſays 
Seneca) that this Wiſe-man 
whom 1I deſcribe to thee, 
is no where to be found. 
*Tis not a vain fiction to 
raiſe the Mind of Man, 
It is not a great Idea with- 
our Realiry and Truth. 
It may be allo that Cato 
ſurpaſſes this Idea, 


But methinks, continues 
he, that I ſee your Spirit 
mov'd and in a heat. You 
will fay perhaps that this 
IS a Way to make a Man 
contemptible, to. promiſe 
things that can neither be 
believ'd nor hop'd for, and 
that the Stoicks only 
change the names of 
things, to ſpeak the ſame 
things after a more mag- 
nificent and pompous 
manner. Bur you are de- 
ceiv'd. I do not go about to 
exrol a Wiſe-man by theſe 
magnificent and plauſible 
words: I only pretend, 
that he is in an inaccefſj- 
ble place, where he can 
receive no injury. 
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Non eſt ut dicas ita ut fo- 
les, hunc ſapientem noftrun 
nuſquam invenirs. Non fin- 
gimus iſtum humani ingenis 
vanum decus, nec ingentem 
zmaginem res falſe concipi- 
mus : fed qualem confirma- 
mus, exhibuimus, & exhi- 
bebimus. Ceterum hic ipſe 
M. Cato wvereor ne ſupra ns- 
ftrum exemplar ſit. ch. 7. 

Videor mihi intueri ani- 
mum tuum incenſum, 6 ef- 
ferveſcentem : paras accla- 
mare. Hec ſunt, que aufto- 
ritatem preceptis veſtris de- 
trahant. Magna promitti- 
t15, que ne optars qui- 
dem, ne dim credi poſſunt. 
And a little lower, Ita ſub- 
lato alte ſupercilio in eadem; 
que ceteri, deſcendetts, mu- 
tatis rerum nominibus; tale 
ztaque aliquid & in hoc 
eſſe ſuſpicor, quod prima ſpe- 
cie pulchrum atque magnift- 
cum eſt, nec injuriam, nec 
contumeliam accepturum ej? 
ſapientem. And a little 
lower, Ego vero fapizntem 
nn imaginario honore ver- 
borum exornare conſtitiu, ſed 
eo loco ponere, quo nuila per” 
veniat injuria. 


Thus you ſee how Seneca's ſtrong Imagination pre- 


vails over his weak Reaſcn. 


Bur is ir: poſſible rhar 


Men, continually ſenſible of their Miferies and Weak- 
neſſes, can admit into their Breaſt ſuch vain and ſoar- 
ing Thoughts 2 Can a Rational Man ever be con- 
vince'd in himſelf, that his Pain never affects or hurts 


him 2 Bur wherefore does he force Caro upon us ? 
R 


2 For 
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For certainly let him atrribute as much fortitude and 
wiſdom to him as he pleaſes, he never arrived at thar 
height as ro endure without any commotion 3 I will 
not ſay, the hainous Injuries of 'Men falling upon him, 
Beating and Robbing him, bur the very Sting of a 
Flie. Whar can there be more weak againſt ſuch 
ſtrong and convincing Proofs, as thoſe of our own 
Experience, than this Egregious Reaſon, of Sengca's ? 
and yer 'tis one of his Principal Proofs. 

He that wounds, (/ays Validius debet eſſe quid 
he) ought ro be ſtronger l[edzt, co quod leditur. Non 
than he that is wounded : eſt autem fortior nequitta 


Vice is not ſtronger than 
Vertue. Therefore a Wiſe- 
man cannot be injur'd : 
For there needs no more 
than to anſwer, either that 
all Men are Sinners, an 

conſequently deſerve the 
Miſery which they ſuffer 5 


which Religion reaches. 


us: Or if Vice be ſtronger 


virtute, Non poteſt ergo le- 
di ſapiens. Tnjuria, in bonus 
non tentatur niſi a malis,bo- 
ms inter ſe pax eft, Quod 
fi ledz niſi infirmior non po- 
teſt, malus autem bono in- 
firmior eſt, nec injurza bonis 
niſi a diſpari verenaa eſt 3 


znjuria in ſapientem virum: 


204 cadit, chap. 7, 


than Vertue, the Vicious 

may be ſtronger ſome- 

times than good Men, as 
Experience ſhews us. 

Epienrir's 

air 45 rable to a VVife Man. But Seneca was in the wrong to 

affirm, that Wiſe Men could not be injurd, The Ver- 


eſſe ſapien- , / 

r7, nos i= Tue of the Stoics could nor render 'em Invulnerable, 

= = ſince true Vertue does not hinder us from being Mi- 
3 ol ,” 


ſerable, nor from being fir Objects of Pity when we 
ſuffer any Miichief, St, Paul and the Primitive Chri- 
ſtians had more Vertue than Caro and all the Stoics ; 
nevertheleſs they confeſs'd, thar the Pains which they 
ſuffer'd reduc'd 'em ro miſery, though they were happy 
in the hopes of Erernal Reward. Sz tantum in hac 
vita ſperantes ſumus, miſerabiliores ſumus omnibus Homzi- 
nibus, ſays St. Paul. 

God alone by his Grace can endue us with true and 
ſolid Vertue 3 and therefore he alone can bring us to 
rrue 


Epicurus had reaſon to ſay, that Injuries were tole- 
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trite and folid Happineſs. But he neither promiſes 
nor beſtows it in this Life. *Tis in the other Life 
that we muſt hope for ir from his Juſtice, as the Re- 
ward of thoſe Miſeries which we ſuffer'd for Love of 
him. We are norar preſent in poſſeffion of that Re- 
poſe which nothing can trouble. Neither does the 
Grace of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt afford us invincible 
ſtrength 3 it Teaves us to the feeling of our own weak- 
neſs, that being convinc'd of our frailry, we may un- 
derſtand that there is nothing in this World where- 
with we may nor be injur'd ; and that we may be en- 
abled to bear thoſe injuries which are offer'd us, with 
that true Parience,which ariſes from Chriſtian Humi- 
lity and Modeſty, nor with a lofry haughty Patience, 
that appear'd in the Conſtancy of proud Cate. 

Cato rook in good part a Box of the Ear that was 
given him ; he never reveng'd himſelf ; nor did he 
pardon it ; bur he arrogantly deny'd that he had any 
injury done him, He would have it believ'd that he 
was above thoſe that ſtruck him : His Paricnce was 
nothing bur Pride and Inſolency : It was injurious ro 
thoſe that affronted : For by thar fame Stoical Pa- 
tience did Cato ſhew, that he look'd upon his Enemies 
as Beaſts, that are not worth the anger of a Wile- 
man, and therefore he rakes no notice of 'em. 'Tis 
this fame Scorn of his Enemies, and high Efteem of 
himſelf, thar Seneca calls greatneſs of Courage. Ma- 
Joris atimo, fays he of the injury done to Cato, non 
agnovit quam ignoviſſet, How madly does he con- 
found Magnanimirty with Pride, and ſeparate Patience 
from Humility,to join it with inſufferable Arrogancy ! 
But how delightfully does this ſame Madneſs flacter 
the Vanity of Man, who always refuſes ro ſubmit 
and debaſe himſelf 2 And how dangerous is it, eſpe- 
cially for Chriſtians, ro imbibe the Doctrine of a 
Maſter ſo Indiſcreet and yoid of Judgment as Seneca 3 
bur whoſe Imagination is fo {trong, ſo vigorous, and 
ſo imperuous, thar it dazles, and like a Torrent hur- 
ries along with it People of weak Underſtanding, and 
fach as are prone to rhe Flatteries of Pleaſure and 
Concupiſcence. 
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Rather ler Chriſtians learn from their Maſter, thar 
the Wicked are they who are able to hurt 'em, and 
that Good Men are ſometimes liable to the Injuries 
of the Impious by rhe permiſſion of Providence. 
When one of the Officers belonging to the High- 
Prieſt {mote Feſus Chriſt upon the Face, He, the Wileſt 
of all the Wiſeſt among Chriftians, infinitely Wiſe, 
and likewiſe as Powerful as he is Wiſe, does not deny 
but thar he was injur'd by the Officer ; however he 
was not angry 3 he does not; as Cato did, revenge him. 
ſelf, but he pardons, as one that had ſuffer'd a rea! 
Injury 3 He conld have reveng'd himſelf, and de. 
ſtroy'd his Enemies ; bur he ſuffer'd with an humble 
and modeſt Patience, which was no way injurious to 

any body 3 no, not to the Miſcreant that did him the 
Miſchief. Cato on the other ſide, neither being able, 
nor daring to take a real Revenge for the Injury hc 
had receiv'd, feigns at leaft an Imaginary Vengeance 
thar flatters his own Vanity and Pride ; he raiſes him- 
{elf in his own mind above the Clouds ; from thence 
he beholds poor Mortals as ſmall as Flies, and he con- 
remns 'em as Inſects uncapable of hurting him, and 
unworthy of his Anger. This is a Fiction becoming 
the Wiſc Cato. From this Fiction ariſes that Magna- 
nimity and Conftancy of his Courage that reſembles 
him to rhe Gods. Ir is this that renders him invul- 
nerable, ſince it advances him above all the Strength 
and Maligairy of other Men. Poor Cato ! who by 
thy Vertue think'ſt thy ſelf ſuperior to all other Mor- 
tals! Thy Wiſdom is but Madneſs, and thy Magna- 
nimity an Abomination in the fghr of God, what- 
Sapieutia ever the Wiſe Men of the World thinks of it 5 There 
hjus min- axe Vitionarics of ſeveral forts ; ſome imagine ther” 
dr eft ful*i- £1905 ro be transform'd into Cocks and Hens 3 others 
2:4 c0Y 3771 . x * 
Deo. Q2a believe themielyes to be Kings or Emperors ; others 
homimb#s. j1n imitation of the Deity, arrogate an abſalute Indc- 
altum ef!, rerdency to themſelves. Bur though Men are al- 
ehom:n#19 ays look'd upon as Madinen who believe themſelves 
Deum. to be rransform'd into Cocks or Kings, yet arc they 
Zur, 16. port always number'd among rke Frantick Victonaries, 
who believe that their Vectue reſembles 'em ro Goz, 
and Iudlependent from ail Authority and Command. 


. The 


. 
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The Reaſon of it is, that it is not enough to have 
Raving Thoughts to be counted a Madman ; rhey 
muſt be accounted Phrentick and Ridiculous by o- 
thers: For Madmen never paſs for whar they are a- 
mong ſuch as reſemble themſelves, bur only atnong 
Men of Senſe and Wiſdom, as Wiſe-men are never 
look'd upon to be ſuch by thoſe that are Mad : Men 
then acknowledge thoſe to be Fools who conceit them- 
ſelves to be turn'd into Cocks and Kings, becaule all 
Men of Senſe believe rhar it is not 1o eafie for any 
Body to become a Cock or a King. Bur Men in all 
Ages have thought they might be equal co the Gods, 
Their Vanity has infus'd this Opinion into 'em as a 
thing probable enough : They learn't it from their 
firſt Parents: For withour doubr our firſt Parents 
were of that Opinion, when they obey'd rhe Devil, 
who tempred 'em with a Promile thar they ſhould be 
like tro God, Erity ficut Dii. The moſt pure Intelli- 
gences endu'd with Celeſtial Preceptrs and Clear Un- 
derſtandings, were ſo blinded by their own Pride, 
that they thought they might throw off the Yoak of 
Divine Authority,and ſeat themſelves upon rhe Throne 
of God, So that *rtis no wonder, if Men, who are 
inferior to Angels in Purity and Underſtandiug, aban- 
don themſelves ro the iame Motions of their Vaniry 
which blinds and ſeduccs 'em, 

If rhe Temptation of Grandeur and Independency 
be the ſtrongeſt of all, 'tis becauſe ir {e<ms 19 us, as 
ir did to our Forefathers, more comform?ble ro our 
Reaſon as well as to our Inclination ; for we arc nor 
always ſenfible of our own Weaknefies and Wants 
that cauſe us ro ſtand in need of every thing. Had 
the Serpent menac'd our fir{t Parents by telling 'em, 
Thar unleſs they ear of the Fruit which God hed for- 
bid *em to ear, they ſhould be rransform'd, rhe one 
into a Cock, the other into a Hen, I queitton whether 
they would nat have derided ſo foolith a Temprarion 3 
ior we thould have derided ir our felves. But the 
Devil judging of others by himtelf, well knew ther 
Ambition and defire of Independency were the Pim 
fides againlt which he was to plavr bis Barterics. 
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The Second Reaſon why we look upon thoſe to be 
Madmen thar believe themſelves ro be transform'd 
into Cocks and Kings, and yer have not the ſame 
thoughts of thoſe who believe that no Body can hurr 
'em, as being above all Pain, is this, becauſe they who 
are Hypochondraical diſplay rheir Miſtakes viſibly 
ro all People, ſo that every body may be an Eye-wit- 
neſs of rheir Error. Bur when Cato aſſures us, that 
they who ftruck him never hurt him, he aſlerts ir, or 
may aflert it, with ſo much Confidence and Gravity, 
that a Man may juſtly queſtion whether he be really the 
ſame as he appears to be: And we may be inclin'd ro 
think, that his Soul 1s not ro be ſhaken, becaule his 
Body ſeems ro be immovable. For rhe outward Air 
of the Body is generally a mark of the inward dif- 
poſition of the Mind, So that a daring and undaunt- 
ed Lyar perſwades us ſometimes tro believe things 
incredible 3; becauſe rheir talking with ſo much 
Confidence, is a Proof that affects the Senſes ; and 
therefore a moſt effectual Argument thar ſtrongly con- 
vinces the generality of People. Few there are there- 
fore, who look upon the Stoicks as Viſtonaries, or as 
Andacious Lyars, becauſe we have no fenlible Proot 
of that which lies reſery'd in their Breaſt, and be- 
cauſe the Air of rhe Face is a moſt ſenfible Proof that 
cafily impoſes upon us ; befides that our innate Vanity 
readily induces us to believe, that Man is capable of 
that Grandeur and Independency to which he pre- 
rends, 

Hence it 1s apparent, that thoſe Errors which abound 
11 Sencca's Writings are of all others rhe molt Perni- 
cious and Conragious ; becauſe they are a ſort of De- 
licare, Infinuating Errors, proportion'd ro the Vanity 
of Mankind, and like to that wherein the Devil en- 
gag'd our firſt Parents. They are likewiſe array d 
with thoſe Pompous and Magnificent Ornaments, 
which make way for 'em into moſt Mens Minds. 
They enter, take poſſeflion, ſtupitie, and caprivate 
'em, not with a Blindnets thar inclines thoſe miſerable 
Mortmals to Humility, a ſenfibleneſs of their own Ig- 
norance, and an acknowledgment of ir before _ 
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bur with a Haughry dazling Blindneſs, and a Blind- 
nels accompanied with ſome falſe Glimmerings. And 
when once Men are ſmitten with this blindneſs of 
Pride, they preſently rank themſelves in the nuraber of 
fine and great Wirs. Others alſo reckon *em in the 
ſame. Order, and admire *em, So thar there is no- 
thing that can be thought more Contagious than this 
Blindneſs, becauſe the Vanity and Senlſuality of Men, 
the Corruption of their Senſes and Paſſions, diſpoſe 
thetn ro be known thereby, and puts 'em alſo upon 
infecting others with it. 

I believe then rhere is no Author more proper than 
Seneca, ro demonſtrate how contagious the Imagination 
of ſome Men is, who are call'd tine and great Wis ; 
and what a Command ſtrong and vigorous Imagina- 
tions have over Weak and more Illitccrate People ; 
not by the ſtrength or evidence of their Arguments, 
which are the productions of Wir ; bur by a certain 
rurn and livelineſs of Exprefiion, which depends upon 
the Force of Imagination. 

I know well rhat this Author is highly eſtzem'd 
in the World, and thar TI ſhall be accus'd of more than 
ordinary raſhneſs, for having ſpoken of him, as of a 
Man that had a Strong Imagination, bur little Judg- 
ment. But it was chiefly by reaton of this Eiteem, 
that I undertook ro ſpeak of him ; nor out of Envy 
or any Moroſe Humour, bur becauſe his great Repu- 
ration will excite many to conſider more artentively 
thoſe Errors of his which I have hinted. We ought, 
as much as in us lies, to produce famous Examples for 
the confirmation of things that we aflert, when they 
are of Conſequence, and he that Criticizes upon a Book 
ſometimes does it an honour. However it be, if I 
find fault with any thing in Seneca's Writings, I am 
not ſingle in that Opinion ; For not to ſpeak of ſome 
Illuftrious Perſons in this Age, 'tis abour 1600 years 
ago that a certain Judicious Author obſerv'd ; 

I. That there was little 1. In Philoſephia parum 
ExaQtne(s in his Philoſo- diligens. 2. Velles eum dixif- 
phy. 2. Little Judgment /e ſuo zngenzo, alieno jud:- 
or Exactneſs in his Elocy- c!% 3. Sz alzquaContemp- 
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tion. 3- That his Repu- fiſere, &c, conſenſu potius 


ration was more grounded Eruditorum, quam puero- 
upon the Imprudent Heat rum amore comprobaretyr. 
of Young Men, than con- Quintl. I. 1o. c. 1, 
firm'd by the conſefir of 

the Wiſe and Learned. 

*Tis in vain to Encounter palpable Errors with Pub- 
lick Writings, becauſe they are not Contagious. 'Tis 
ridiculous ro admoniſh Men that Hypochondraical Per- 
fons are in ſome meaſure mad ; they know it well 
enough : Bur if they, tor whom they have a high 
valuc, miſtake, *tis neceflary- to bid 'em have a care of 
{ach, for fear leſt they adhere ro their Errors. Now 
it is manifeſt thar Sereca's Spirit 1s a Spirit of Pride 
and Vaniry. Thcreiore ſince Pride, according to the 
Scripture, 1s the Original of Sin, Initium peccati Su 

:rb1a, the Spirit of Seneca cannot be the Spirit of the 
Goſpcl: Nor can his Morals have any alliance with 
Chriitiun Morals, which are only true and ſolid. 

*T'is certain, that all Seneca's thoughts are neither 
falſe nor dangerous : They who being endu'd with a 
{ound Wir, have atrain'd the Doctrine of Chriſtian 
Morals, may read him ro good advantage. Great 
Men have made a profitable uſe of him ; neither is it 
my intention to blame rhoſe, who being willing to 
comply wirh the weaknels of other Men, who had fo 
high an eſteem for him, have drawn Arguments from 
the Writings of that Author to defend the Morals of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and ro engage the Enemies of the Goſpel 
with their own Weapons. 

There ate ſome good things in the A/ccran, and 
we find fome rruc Prophecies in the Centuries of 
Noſtra Darms, We make. uſe of the Alcoran to con- 
four d rh Religion of the Turks ; and the Prophecics 
of Neſtra Damus may be ſerviceable ro convince tone 
Whimſical Perſons. Burt it does nor follow, becauſe 
there 15 iomethi'ng good in the A!coran, that the aAcy- 
r47 1S to be call'd a good Book ; as ſome true Expla- 
nations of Noftra D1-1's Centuries will not make 
Nora D:mus a Right Prophet; and rhey who make 
ule of thefo Bogks ro the ens aforelaid, canno: be ſa;d 
to lave a real Efccn fr 'em. I; 
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Ir would be in vain for any Man to oppoſe what I 
have ſaid concerning Seneca, by bringing a great num- 
ber of Paſſages our of that Author conformable to 
the ſolid Truths of the Goſpel. I agree that there 
are ſome ſuch, as there are alſo in the Alcoran, and 
in other Impious Books : And they would do me 
wrong, to overwhelm me with the Authority of an 
infinite number of People that have made ule of Se- 
neca 3 becauſe we may ſometimes make uſe of a Book 
which we believe ro be imperrinent, provided they 
with whom we have to deal, have not the ſame Opi- 
nion of the Author as we have. 

To ruine all the Philoſophy of the Stoicks there needs 
bur only one thing, ſufficiently prov'd by Experience, 
as alſo by whar we have already faid : Thar we ſhould 
be bound ro our Body, our Parents, our Friends, our 
Prince, our Country, by thoſe ties that we neither 
can, and which ir would be a ſhame for us to endeq- 
vour to break. Our Soul is united to our Body, and 
by means of our Body to all things viſible, by a 
Hand fo powerful, thar it is impoſlible for us to break 
that Union. *Tis impoſſible to prick our Body, but 
the whole Individuum muſt be prick'd and hurr : Be- 
cauſe we are inthat condition, thar this mutual Har- 
mony between us and the Body is abſolutely necefſa- 
ry. In like manner it is impoſlible for us to be ar- 
rack'd with Injurics and Conrumelics, but we muſt 
be offended at 'em. For that God, who has made us 
to maintain Society with other Men, has endu'd us 
with a Propenſity to all that can join us together, 
which can never be vanquiſh'd by our ſelves. 'Tis 
meerly chimerical ro ſay, that Pain does not hurt us, 
that Words of Scorn and Contempr do not offend us, 
| becauſe we are aboye all this No Mortal Man was 
ever aboye Narure, unleſs by an acceſſion of Grace 


and never any Stoic deſpisd Honour and rhe Eftcem 
of Men by the Strength and Conſtancy of his M:nd 
only. 

Men may overcome their P:fHions by contr-ry Paſ- 


fions ; They may vanquiſh Fear or Pain Þy /atiry 5 
that 15 'they may ſcorn to fly, or to coniplatn 3 when 
per- 


ET Jan \& 


percciving the Eyes of many People upon 'em, defire 
of Honour ſupports '*em, and ſtops thoſe Corporeal 
Motions that would induce 'em ro fly. This is their 
Victory, if ir may be call'd a Vidtory ; bur this is no 


delivering themſelves from Servitude ; it may perhaps 


be ſaid, that they have only chang'd their Maſter for 
ſome time, or [rather enlarg'd their Bondage : Such 
Men are only wiſe, happy, and free in ourward ap- 
pearance, but in reality undergo a moſt ſevere and 
cruel Servitude, We may refiſt our Natural Union 
with our Body by the help of our Union with Men, 
We may refitt Nature by the Strength of Nature : 
We may reſiſt God by the Strength thar he has given 
us : Burt no Man can reſiſt God by the Strength of his 
own Wir ; nor can Nature be overcome bur by Grace, 
becauſe God cannot be overcome, if I may be per- 
_ to ſay ſo, without the ſpecial Affiſtance of 
God. 

Thus that Magnificent Diviſion of all things, into 
choſe things that have no dependence upon us, and upon 
which we ought nor to depend, ſeems to be conlen- 
raneous to Reaſon, but not conformable to that diſor- 
derly condition to which Sin has reduc'd us. We are 
united to all Creatures by the Appointment of God, 
bur we abſolutely depend upon 'em through the Dit- 
order of Sin. So that fince Feliciry cannot ſubſiſt 
with Pain and Anxiety, we cati never hope to be happy 
in this Life by imagining with our ſelves, that we do 
not depend upon thoſe Things to which we are na- 
rucrally enſlavd. All our Felicity in this Life is 
grounded upon a Lively Faith, and a Strong Hope, 
which aford us ſome ſorr of Enjoyment of our fu- 
ture Bliſs by way of Anticipation 3 and we may live 
according to the Preceprs of Vertue, and vanquiſh Na- 
rure, if {upported by that Grace which Jeſus Chriſt 
has merited for us, 
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CHAP. V. 


Of Montagne's Book. 


[Ontagne's Eſſays may ſerve for another Proof of 
= the Power which tome Imaginations have over 
others, For that Author has a certain Free Air, and 
gives fuch a natural and fo lively a- Turn to his 
Thoughts, thar it is a difficult thing to read him with= 
out being entangled in his Snares. The Careleſneſs 
which he affects becomes him ſo well, thar it renders 
him beloy'd of all Men, but deſpis'd of none ; and 
his Haughtineſs is the Haughtineſs of a worthy Good 
Man, that procures him all Veneration, but no Ha- 
tred. The Genteel and Free Air, ſupported by ſome 
Learning, works ſo prodigious effects-uponMens Minds, 
that they. often admire him, and ſurrender to his De- 
cifions, without daring ro examine him, and ſome- 
times before they underſtand him. His Reatons ne- 
ver convince, becauſe he never produces any, bur 
what are weak and withour any ſolidiry : And indeed 
he has no Principles upon which to ground his Argu=- 
ments ; nor does he obſerve any Order in drawing 
his Concluſions from. Principles, For a Paſlage our of 
ſome Hiſtory proves nothing: a ſhort Fable demon- 
ſtrates nothing : two Verſes our of Horace 3 an Apo- 
thegme our of Cleomenes's or Ceſars, are nor ſufficient 
to convince any Rational Man : Nevertheleſs his Et- 
ſays are no.more than a Raplody of Hiſtories, Fables, 
Sentences, Elegant Words, Difticks, and Aporhegms. 

"Tis true that Montagne is not to be look'd upon in 
his Eſſays as a Man that argues, but only writes to 
divert himſelf, he. indulges his Genius, and makes ir 
his Buſineſs to pleaſe, bur nor to inſtrudt ; ſo thar if 
all his Readers read him only :o divertife themſelves, 
his Book would not be ſa dangerous, Bur 'tis almott 
as 
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as impoſſible nor to have that which delights us, as to 
refrain from Meats that pleaſe our Taſte. The Mind 
can take no delight in reading an Author withour im- 
bibing his Sentiments, or at leaſt withour receiving 
ſome TinCture, which, -intermixing with his Idea's, 
render 'em confus'd and obſcure. 

'Tis not only dangerous to read Montagne for di- 
verſion ſake, becauſe the pleaſure Men take in read- 
ing him, engages them inſenfibly in his Opinions, bur 
becauſe tharPleaſure is more capital than it is vulgarly 
thought to be : For certain it 1s, that Pleaſure ariſing 
principally from an eager Appetite, does bur ferment 
and fortifie the Paſſions ; and the Style of thar Author 
therefore pleaſes us, becauſe ir aftects us and awakens 
our Paſſions after an imperceprtible manner. 

It would be much to the purpoſe ro prove what we 
have faid in particular of Montagre's Eſſays, and ge- 
nerally thar the delight we take in all the variety of 
Styles procceds only from a ſecret Corruption of the 
Hearr ; bur it is not here our deſign, ir would carry 
us too far from our ſubject: Nevertheleſs, if we 
would but reflect upon the Connexion of the Idea's, 
and the Paſſions already mention'd, and upon what 
paſſes in our ſelves, at the ſame rime we read a Piece 
that is well writ, we ſhall eaſily diſcover our ſelves to 
be molt delighred with that Author rhar is moſt ac- 
commodared to our Aﬀections and Diſpofitions ; if 
we are delighted witha ſublime. noble, and free Style, 
it. is becauie Vanity aſpires to Rule and Empire ; if 
with a Soft and Effeminare Style, 'tis becauſe we are 
prone to Softneſs and Pleaſure. In a word, *tis a 
certain Perception of Senſible Things, and nor from 
any Perception of Truth, that we are even in ſpight of 
our Wills cheriſh'd and affected with certain Authors. 

Bur ro return to Montagne, T am of Opinion his 
chiefeit Votaries give this reaſon for rheir admiring 
num, becauſe he 1s an Author judicious and free from 
Pedantry, and for thar after a diligent Scrutiny he 
in a woalertul manner derected the Nature and In- 
firmities of Mans Reaton. If I then make ir out that 


Afcrecre, as much a Gentleman as he was, yet for 
all 
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all rhar, was as much a Pedant as many others, and 
thar he had a very mean knowledge of Human Reaſon, 
certainly I ſhall then make ir evideat that his Ad- 
mirers were nor compell'd iuro an Adiniration of him 
by Convincing Reatons, but by the Strength of thar 
Authors Imagmnarion. 

The Word Pedant is very Equivocal, but in my 
Opinion Cuitom and Reaſon require that we ſhould 
call thoſe Pedants, who to make a fair ſhew of their 
falſe Learning, quote at random all ſorts of Authors ; 
who, to gain a Popvlar Applauſe, ra!k only for talk- 
ing's ſake, and to make themſelves admir'd by Fools ; 
who rake together withour Judgment or Diſcretion 
Apothegms and Paſſages of Hiſtory, to prove, or 
make a ihew of proving Things that cannor be proy'd 
bur by Reaſons. 

Pedants are oppos'd to Men that make uſe of their 
Rezſon, and thar which renders *em odious to Men of 
Worth and Senle is this, that Pedants are Enemies to 
Reaſon, For Men of true Ingenuity love naturally 
ſound Arguments, nor can they endure the Converſa= 
tion of Men thar will nor admit of the uſe of Reaſon. 
Now thoſe Perſons whom we have delcrib'd can never 
argue truly, becauſe their Brains are very ſhallow, 
and ftuffd with falſe Learning beſides, Nor will 
they argue, becauſe they find that ſome Men admire 
'*'m more When they cite any unknown Author, 
or any Sentence of an ancient Writer, than when they 
pretend to Reaſoning : So thar their Vanity Congra- 
rulating it ſelf for the Veneration thar 1s paid 'em, 
cauſes *em to apply themſelves to the Study oi all thoſe 
Obſolerc and unuſual Sciences, rhat procure rhe gaping 
aſtoniſhment of the Vulgar. 

Pedants then are Vain and Arrogant, Men of prear 
Memories, bur of- little Judgment, quick and abound- 
ing in Quotations, unfortnnate and weak in their Ar- 
guments ; endu'd with a vigorous and ſpacious Ina- 
gination, but volatile, irregular, and no ways able to 
contain it (ſelf within the bounds of Exactnels. 

Afﬀer all this, it will be no difficult thing ro prove, 
that Ma#4gne was as much a Pedant 2s ſeyeral others, 
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according to the Notion of theWordPedae,which ſeems 
moſt conformable ro Reaſon and Cuſtom. TI ſpeak nar 
here of Gown'd Pedants, or Schoolmaſters ; 'ris not the 
Gown that makes a Pedant. Montagxe, who bad ſuch an 
averſion for Pedartry, might never wear a long Gown, 
but he could not ſo eaſily diſcharge himſelf of his 
peculiar Vices. He has labour'd to acquire a Gen- 
teel Air, but he never ſtudied how to be Maſter of 
a Juſt Mind, or at leaſt his Studies prov'd ineffectual : 
And therefore he adorn'd his Wit with a fort of Learn- 
ing that did not taſte of the School, but was empry, 
vain, and trivial 3 while he neglected ro cultivate his 
Keaſon, to corroborate his Judgment, and acquire to 
himſelf the Vertues of a Worthy Man. 

Montagne's Book is ſtuffd with ſo many Proofs of 
the Pride and Vanity of the Author, that ir would 
be a needleſs thing perhaps to ſpend time wa the par- 
ticular enumeration of 'em. For he muſt be a Man 
extreamtly conceited to believe, that People would read 
fuch a large Book on purpoſe co underſtand the Ge- 
nius and Humour of the Author, Certainly he muſt 
think himſelf ſeparated from the Vulgar, and look 
upon himſelf as tome extraordinary Perſon. All Men 
are eſſentially oblig'd to rurn the Mind of thoſe that 
are prone to reverence *em, towards him who alone 
deſerves to be adord : And Religion teaches, thar the 
Mind and Heart of Man, which were only made for 
God, ſhould neyer be taken up with our ſelyes, nor 
ſtep at ſelf-admirarion and ſelf-love, When St. Fohn 
fell proſtrate at rhe Feer of the Angel of God, the 
Angel bid him rife, I am thy Fellow:ſervant, ſaid he, 
and of tly Brethren, worſhip God. Only the Devils, 
and thoſe thar partake of their Impious Pride, aſpire 
ro Adoration. Bur to exact, that other Men ſhould 
employ themſelves in meditating upon our Aﬀections 
and Cogitations, What is this bur to ſeek after nor 
only an External, but an Internal and Real Adorati- 
on ? and ardently to deſire the fame Worſhip which 
God requires to be paid ro himſelf in Spirit and 
Truth ? 
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int forth his own Humours and Inclinations ; he 
f1jmſelf confeſſes as much in his Advertiſement to the 
Reader inſerted in all rhe Editions, 'Tr my ſelf that 
1 paint forth, 'tis I that am the Subjett cf my own Bock, 
And this is apparent enough ro them that read ir. 
For there are very few Chapters wherein he does 
not make ſome Digrefſion or other ro ſpeak of him- 
ſelf. And there are ſome whole Chapters which he 
conſumes in talking of no body elle bur himlelf. 
Wherefore, though he compos'd his Book to make the 
Portraiture of himſelf, yet he publiſh'd. it for others 
to read. *Twas therefore his dclign to turn the Gaz- 
ing Eyes and Attentions of all Men upon himſelf, 
though he ſays, he knew not any reafen he had to impley 
by Leiſure upon a Subje& ſo vain and frivolous. Thus 
his own words condemn him. For it he thought 
there was no 7eaſon why Men ſhould employ them- 
ſelves in reading his Book, certainly he acted againſt 
Common Senſe in cauſing his Eſſays to be publiſt'd : 
Whence we are oblig'd ro believe, that either he ſpoke 
one thing and thought another, or thar he did amils 
to Print his Book. 

'Tis alſo a very pleaſant Excuſe of his Vanity, ro 
fay, that he had never written bur for the ſake of his 
Friends and Relations : For if that were true, where- 
fore did he ſuffer three Impreflions 2 Would not one 
have been enough for his Friends and Relation ? How 
came it to paſs that he enlarg'd his Book in the laſt 
Impreſſions, and never expungd any thing our of it, 
unleſs it were becauſe Forrune favour'd his Intentions : 
T add, ſays he, but I never correft, for he that has once 
mortgag*d his Work to the Publick, in my Opinion, has no 
farther right to at, Ler him ſay better if he can in ano- 
ther Books But let him not corrupt the work that be has 
old. At this rate nothing zs to be purchas'd from ſuch Men 
til after they are dead. Let Men conſider well before they 
appear in publick : Who bids 'em make ſuch haſte 2 My 
Bock 2s always one and the ſame. And therefore he 
mortgag'd and publiſh'd his Book as well to pleaſure 
ater Men, as his Relations and _ Bug 
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Montagne wrote his Eſſays, to no other end but to 
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A Search after Truth, Pook 11, 
he had endeavour'd to oblige his Friends and Rela- 
tions only, and to have turn'd their Minds and Hearts 
upon his Picture made by himſelf, all the time rhar 
was T0 be ſpent in reading his Book, certainly his Va- 
nity was ne're the more to be excus'd. 

If ir be a fault for a Man to ſpeak often of him- 
{elf, certainly *cis a piece of Impudence, or rather a 
kind of Madneſs for a Man to be always making 
Panegyrics upon himſelf as Montagne does ; for it is 
nor only a Sin againſt Chriſtian Humility, bur againſt 
Righr Realon. 

Men were made to live together, and to form Ci- 
vil Bodies and Societies ; bur it is to be obſerv'd, that 
the Private Members which compole thoſe Societies, 
would not take it well to be accounted the meaneſt 
Member of the Body which they conſtitute. No 
wonder then if thoſe Men, that praiſe and extol them- 
ſelves above others, looking upon the reft as the 
meaneſt Members of the Soctety, and conſidering 
themſelves the chicfeſt and moſt Honourable, incur 
the Hatred of all Men, inſtead of procuring their 
Love and Eſteem, 

Therefore 'tis a Vanity, an Indiſcreet and Ridicu- 
lons Vanity for Montagne continually to ſpeak in 
Praiſe of himſelf ; and ir 1s a Vanity ſtill more ex: 
rravagant in the ſame Aurhor ro deſcribe his own 
Faults: For, if you obſerve ir, you ſhall find, thar he 
only diſcovers thoſe Vices, which through rhe Cor- 
ruption of the Age Men pride themſelves in being 
guilry of ; that he willingly aſcribes ro himſelf thoſe 
that he thinks will procure him the Honour of 2a 
good Wir, and the Air of a Gentleman. And all 
this, that by a {eeming ingenuous Confeſſion of his 
Vices, he may gain the more eaſie Belicf when he 
fies out into his own Praiſes. - And therefore he 
might juſtly ſay, That Se!f-Praiſe and Self-Scorn ard: 
From the ſame Air of Arrezavice. . This is always a cct- 
tain Sign thar a Man is puf'd up with a high Concet: 
of him{elf; and, in my Opinion, Montagne leems 
more Haughty and Vain when he dilplays his Vices, 
tan when ke cries up his Vertnes 3 for who _ 
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bear with ſuch an unſanctified Pride, that glories in 
thoſe Vices which ſhould rather be an occation of 
Humility. I ſhould leſs impatiently brook a Man 
who is aſhbam'd ro confeſs his faults, rhan another 
who 1s not afraid ro make open proclamation of *em, 
And, in my Opinion, there is no Man. but oughr 
to have a juft diidain of rhat over-free and unchri- 
ftian-like way wherein Montagne diiplays his Vices. 
Bur ler us examine the orher Qualities of his Mind. 


If we may believe Motagne upon his own Word; £- 
a little rhing will pcrſnade us, thar he was a Man gf ;.1 


m0 Retention, that his Memory was crpable of nothing, 


7 
4; 


unfaithful and treacherons, but that he wanted neither L. 2. 


Senſe nor Judgment. Neverthelets, if we may bes 
lieve the Portraiture of his own Wir, I mean, his: 
own Book, we mutt be of another Opinion. TI can- 
mt. receive a Command, ſays he, without my Pecket- 
Book, or af I have any Diſcourſe to remember, if it be 
wery long, T am reduc'd to .that miſerable neceſſity to 
learn by Heart, Verbatim, what IT have to ſay ; otherwiſe 
both behaviour and aſſurance would fail me, as being 
afraid leſt my Memory ſhould fail me, A Man that 


-can ger by Hearr a long Diſcourſe, Word for Word, 


and ro a tittle, that he may the berter be enabled 
ro compole his ourward Getture, and for the em- 
boldning his Delivery, does he ſeem ro want rather 
Memory than Judgment 2 Or may a Man believe 
Mecntagne when he ſays this of himſelf? I am forc'd 
to call my Servants by the Names of their Employments, 
or of the Countreys where they were born ; fir T cat 
hardly remember their Proper Names ; and if I ſhould 
live long, I queſtion whether T ſhould remember my own 
Name. Can a Lord of a {mall Village have ſuch a 
Croud of Servants, that he cannot remember their 
Names, and yet get by Heart a long Orartion ? A 
Man, who was born and bred in the Country amor's Pear 
fants and Hinds, who has bis Head and Hands full of 


| Family Cares and Brſineſs, and who confeſies, that *tis 
his Opinion, that we ought not to meglef theſe things 


which lie under cr Feet, whatcver we have in our Hands 
ror what is of mo} concernment to us for the Neceſſities of 
5 2 Life 2 
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meſtick Servants ? Can he be ignorant (as he ſays him- 
ſelf ) of the greateſt part of the Coyns 3 of the difference 
of one Grain from another, either growing, or in the Barn, 
munleſs they be ſuch as he ſees every day, or ſuch things as 
every Child knows, as the uſe of Leaven in making 
Bread, or why People Tun up their TVine, and yer have 
a Memory ſtuff d with the Names and Principles of 
the Ancient Philoſophers, the Idea's of Plato, Epicu- 
rus's Atomes, Leucippus and Democratus's Vacuum, 
'Thales's Water, Anaxiamander's Infinite Nature, Dio- 
genes's Air, Pythagoras's Numbers and Symmetry, Par- 
menides's Infinity, Muſclus's Unit, Apollodorus's Water 
and Fire, Anaxagoras's Similar Parts, Empedocles's 
Sympathy and Antipathy, Heraclitus's Fire, &c. . Can 
a Man that within the ſpace of three or four Pages 
citcs above Fifty Names of ſeveral Authors, with their 
different Opinions, who has fill'd his whole Work 
with Fragments of Hiſtories, and indigeſted Apo- 
thegms, who ſays, that Hiſtory and Poetry are his D- 
verſion in Boks 5 who contradicts himſelf every mo- 
ment, and in the ſame Chaprer, even in things which 
he pretends to have the moſt certain knowledge of, 
as the Endowments of his Mind and Aﬀections ; Is 
it for ſuch a Man, I fay, to boaſt a Judgment ſuperior 
ro his Memory ? 

Ler us conteſs then, that Montagne excell'd in For- 
getfulneſs 3; tince he aflures us, that he wiſhes we had 
the ſame Opinion of him, more eſpecially ſince it is 
no way repugnant to Iruth, But we are unwilling 
ro believe him upon his Word, or by the Applauſes 
which he beſtows upon himſelf, that he was a Man 
of Great Judgment, and extraordinary Sagacity of 
Mind. For being led by tuch a prejudic'd Opinion, 
we might roo eafily aflent to thoſe falſe and dange- 
rus Opinions which he obrrudes upon the World 
with an Impious Contidence and Boldneſs, which only 
{tnpifies and dazles weak Minds. 

Another thing for which Montagne is in the ſecond 
place fo highly commended, is, that he had a perfect 


knowledge of the Mind of Man, that he penetrated 
| into 


no 
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into the moſt hidden Receſles of ir, the Nature and 
Properties, the Strength and Weaknels of - it ; and in 
a Word, that knew all that could be known of ir. 
Ler us now ſee whether he merits theſe Elogies, and 
whence 1t comes to paſs that they are (o liberally be- 
ſtow'd upon him. 

They who have read Mont:gne, well know that he 
affected ro be rhoughr a P3rrhonian, and that he rook 


a pride in doubting of every thing. The Belief of £+ 1 6 12+ 


Certainty, ſays he, is a Certain Teſtimony of Extream 
Folly and Cuucertainty ; nor are there any greater Fools, 
or leſs Philoſophers, than the Philodoxes of Plato. On 
the other ſide, he beftows ſuch large Encomiums up- 
on the Pryrhonzans in the ſame Chaprer, that 'tis im- 
poſtible to queſtion bur that he was one of the ſame 
Sect. *Twas neceſlary in his time for one that would 
be accounted an able and accompliſt'd Man, to doubr 
of every thing : And the Title of a great Wir, of 
which he was ambitious, engag'd him farrher in thoſe 
his Opinions. Suppoſing him therefore ro be an Aca- 
demic allo, we might, at once, convince him to be 
one of the moſt ignorant among Men ; not only in 
what concerns the Nature of the Mind, bur in every 
thing elſe. For fince there is an Efſential Difference 
berween Knowing and Doubring, if the Academics 
ſpeak what they think, when they aſſure us they 
know nothing, we may jultly ſay they are the mott 
ignorant of a!l Men. 

Nor are they only the moſt ignorant of all Men, 
bur they are allo the moſt obſtinate Ailertors of the 
moſt Irrational Opinions: For they nor only reject 
whatever is molt certain, and moſt univerially re- 
ceived, that they may be accounted great Wits; bur 
by the ſame violence of the Imaginarion, they pleale 
themſelves with talking after a deciſive manner of the 
moſt uncertain and improbable things. Montagne ap 
parently labours under this Diſtemper 3 and therefore 
of neceflity we muſt conclude, that he was not only 
ignorant of the Nature of Mans Mind, bur alſo that 
he was inrangled in many grols Errors in reference to 
that Subject, granting that he ſpoke what he thought, 
as it became him w do, 9 3 For 
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For what may we ſay of a Man, who confounds 
Mind and Marter together, who recites the moſt ex- 
rravagant Opinions of the Philoſophers upon the an- 
ture of the Soul Fet ſo far from condemning *em, thar 
he rather approves 'em, though moſt repugnant to 
Reaſo:; ; who tees not the Neceffity of the Immorta- 
lity of our Souls 3 who believes that Human Reaton 
is not capable of underſtanding it 3 and looks upon 
all rhe Proofs that are brought to coniirm it, as {o 
many *Dreams which the detire of Immortality pre» 
duces in us. Soma non drcentis, fed ofptantis 3 who 
is angry with Men ; becauſe they ſeparate themſelves 
From the Croud of other Creatures, and diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves from B-afis, which he calls, our Fellow Brethren, 
and our Comparuons 3 and which, as he believes, dil- 
courſe rogether, underſtand one another, and laugh 
at us, as we ſpeak, underſtand each other, and de- 
ride them ; who believes there is a greater differcnce 
berwcen a Mzn and a Man, than between a Man and 
a Beaft ; and who artributes even ro Spiders, De!zbe- 
raticn, Thougit, and Concliſi;z 3 and who after he has 
aſlerted that the Frame of Mans Body has no advan- 
rage over that of Beafts, willingly embraces the fol- 
lowing Sentiment, Toat ze 7s nct Reaſon, nor Ratioci- 
nation, nor the Soul, that renders M:n more Excellent 
than Beaſts, bit our Beanty, our Cemplexion, and the 
Strufture of our Limbs ; ab:ve which Prerogatives we 
01172t not to prefer our Ungzrſtanding, our Prudence, aud 
other Vertues, &©c. Can a Man, who relying upon 
theſe Whimſical Opinions, conclude, Thar 'tis not for 
bis Ratiocination, but his Pride aiud Obſtinacy that Man 
Extol!s himſelf above Beaſts * Canſuch a Man,I fay,have 
an exact knowledge of the Mind of Maa, or is it to bc 
thought that he can perſnade others he has it ? 

Bur we mutt do Juſtice to all rhe World, and give 
a fairhful Character of Montopne's Parts. He had 2 
bad Memory, and a worie Judgment, *cis true, but 
thoſe rreo Qualitics rogether do nor compoſe that 
which nſually- the World calls the Beanty of 16s 
Mind. *Tis the Elegancy. the Vivacity, the Extenti- 
£2 of rhe Imagination, that procures a Man the Re- 
. PUtatio7 
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putation of being a good Wir. "The Commen ſort 
of People admire that which glitters, nor thar which 
is ſolid, becaule they have a greater value for thar 
which attects their Senſes, than for that which informs 
their Reaſon. And therefore miſtaking Elegancy of 
Imagination for Elegancy of Wir, it may be taid rhar 
Montagne had an Elegant and Extraordinary Wir. 
His ldea's are falle, bur ſplendid ; his Expreflions ir- 
regular or bols, bur pleafanr ; his Diſcourſes ill ſup- 
ported by Reaſon, bur weil imagin'd. There is 
rhroughour his Book a Character of an Original 
which pleaſes infinitely : Though he be an Uturper 
of others Mens Draughts, it may be taid that his Bold 
and Strong Imagination gives the Turn of an Origi- 
nal to every thing he Copics. Laſtly, he has all rhote 
things ready at hand, which arc.ncceffary to pleaſe 
and allure ; nor have I obſcurely demontrated, as I 
am apr to believe, thar he has acquir'd Admiration 
among ſo many Men, not by convincing their Reaton 
by Evident Arguments, bur by ſubduing their Minds 
by the Commanding and Victorious power of his lma- 
g1nation, 


CHAP, VL 


F. Of Tnaginary iIizards, and Lycanthrops cr IWaolf- 
Men. 11. 4 Concluſion of th: Two Firſt Books. 


Here is nothing wherein the force of the Imagi- 

nation more prodigiouſly ſhews it ſelf, rhaa in 

the hideons number of Goblins, Apparitions, Witch- 

crafts, Charadters, Inchantments, Charms, and gene- 

rally of all thoſe things which are thoughr ro depend 
upon the Power of the Devil, 

There is nothing more terrible, or formidable ro 
che Mind, or which produces in the Brain deeper 
Traces, than the Idea of an Invitible Power, which 
we are not able to reſiſt, and 27" meditares nothing 
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but ro do us Miſchief: All Diſcourſes which revive that 
Idea are liſten'd ro with Fear and Curiolity, Men 
adhering to every thing thar is extraordinary, take a 
Phanzaitic delight to rell ſurprizing and prodigious 
Stories of the Power and Malice of Wizards, as well 
to frighten others, as to territie themſelves. So thar 
*ris no wonder that Wizards are ſo common in ſome 
Countreys, where the Belief of thoſe Nocturnal 
Meetings of Wizards called Sabbaths, has roo much 
prevail'd ; where all the moſt extravagant Tales of 
Wirchcratts are heard as ſo many Authentic Hiſtories, 
and where rcal Madmen and Viſionaries, whoſe Ima- 
ginction was at firlt diſardered as well by the rehear- 
jal of ſuch Tales, as by the Corcuprion of their own 
Hearts, are burnt tor W:zards. I know that many 
People will blame me for attributing the greateſt part 
of Wirchcrafrs to the force of Imagination, becauſe 
there are ſome Men who delight in terrifying 
things, and are angry with thoſe that go abour 
20 dilabule 'em ; and who are like thoſe thar are fick 
through the power of Imagination, who liſten moſt 
awfully ro their Phyficians, that foretcll fome diſmal 
thing that 1s to befail 'em, and obey their Preſcripri- 
ons exactly, Superſticion 1s not eaſily deſtroy'd, and 
when ever it is attacqued, it finds a great number of 
Champions 3 and this fame pronene!s to belicve all 
the Dotages of Dxmonographers, is produc'd and 
cheriſt'd by the ſame cauſe thar renders the Superſti- 
:zious cbſtinare, as may be cafily provid. However 
it will not be amils ro ſer down in few Words, how, 
in my Judgmenr, ſuch Opinions as thete caine to get 

footing in the World. | 
A Shepherd in his Cottage, afrer Supper, telis his 
Wife and” Children whar was done art the Convention 
of 1:zards called the Sabbat. Now when his Ima- 
gination comes to be heated by the Vapours 
of .the Wine, and thar he begins to believe 
himſelf ro have been preſent at thar Imaginary A(- 
ſembly, he fails nor to ſpeak of it after « ſtrong and 
vigorcus manner. His Natural Eloguence, together 
wh the Proneneis of his Family ro give Ear to fa 
| | new 
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new and terrible a Story, could not bur produce 
ſtrange Traces in their weak Imaginations : Nor is it 
otherwiſe naturally poſſible, thar a Woman and lircle 
Children being frighren'd, ſhould be able to penerrate 
and reſiſt what they hear him ſay. *Tis a Husband, 
tis a Father thar ralks of what he has ſeen, of whar 
he has done ; he is beloved and reſpected 3 why 
ſhould they nor believe him ? The Shepherd alſo re- 
peats his Story ſeveral days one after another. The 
Imagination of the Mother and the Children, admir 
by degrees much deeper traces of ir : they are ac- 
cuſtomed to it; the fear vaniſhes, bur the conviction 
remains ; and by and by their Curiofity will nor be 
at quiet till they go and anoint themſelyes; they lay 
themſelves in their Beds in ſuch a poſture, and the 
ſame diſpoſition of their Mind, ſtill heats their Ima= 
gination more and more ; the traces which rhe Shep- 
herd has form'd in their Brain, are ſo very much 


open'd, as to cauſe 'em in their Sleep to ſee as preſent ' 


all rhe Motions of the Ceremony, the deſcription of 
which they had heard. They riſe, ask one another, 
and rell each other what they have ſeen; by this 
means they confirm the traces of their Viſion ; and 
they that have the ſtrongeſt Imagination more eafily 
perſwading the reft, they fail nor in a few Nights to 
make a formal Story of this Imaginary Nocturnal 
Convention. Thus has the Shepherd made complear 
Wizards ; and they in a ſhort rime will make a great 
many others, if being endu'd with a ftrong and vigo- 
rous Imagination, fear does not hinder them from 
relling ſuch like Storics, 

There have been ſomerimes Wizards in good ear- 
neſt, that is, ſuch as thought themſelves really ſo, and 
believed they went to Nocturnal Conventions ; and 
who were ſo convinc'd of it, that though ſeveral Per- 
ſons wak*'d them, and affur'd them that they never 
ſtirr d our of rheir Beds, they would nor believe their 
Teſtimony. | 

All the world knows, that ſtories of Hobgoblins 
| being reld to Children, affright 'em to that degree, 
. thar they will not be alone in the dark or without 

F-0 Company, 
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Company. Becauſe, when the Brain admirs no Tra” 
ces of any preſent Object, thar which was imprinted 
in their Brain by the help of the ſtery, opens ir ſelf 
afreſh, and many. times vehemently enough, to repre- 
ſent before their Eyes the Apparitions they were to 1d 
of ; nevertheleſs thele ſtories are not told 'em other- 
wile then as Fables. They that tell 'em, do nor re- 
late them with the fame Air, as if they were convinc'd 
of the Truth of them, and many times the Relarion 
it ſelf is cold and languiſhing. No wonder then, that 
a Man who believes he has been at a Noctarnal Con- 
vention, and by conſequence talks with a ſtedfaft and 
confident utterance, cafily perſwades ſome Perſons, 
that hear him with a kind of reſpect,of all the Circum- 
ſtances which he particularizes, and tranimitrs traces 
into their Imagination like to thoſe by which he him- 
ſelf was received. 

When Men dilcourſe with us, they imprint traces 
in our Brains like to thoſe which they have themſelves. 
It they are deep, then they ralk ro us after ſuch a 
manner, as impreſſes 'em deep: for they cannot talk 
to us, bur they muſt make us in ſome meaſure like 
themſelves. Infants in the Mothers Womb ſee nothing 
but whar the Mother fees; and when they come in- 
ro the World, they imagine very few things, of which 
their Parents are not the cauſe ; ſince the wilſeſt of 
Men, are govern'd rather by the Imagination of others, 
that is, by Opinion and Cuſtom, than by the Rules 
of Reaſon. Therefore in places where Wizards are 
burnt, there we find a great number of them, be- 
cauſe in the places where they are condemn'd to the 
Fire, 'tis really believed that they are Wizards, and 
that Opinion is more and more confirm'd by the va- 
rious diſcourſes concerning them. Ler 'em bur ceaſe 
to puniſh them, and deal with 'em as Mad Folks, and 
you ſhall ſee that in a little time there will be no 
Wizards ; becauſe they who are only fo by rhe force 
of Imagination, and who are doubtleſs the Grearelt 
Number, would return from their Errors. 

Moſt certainly real Wizards deſerve death : and 


they who are only ſo through the power of Imagina-- 
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tion ought not to be reputed alrogether Innocent, for 
they utually believe themſelves to be Witches becauſe 
they find in themſelves a difſpofirion ro frequent No- 
&urnal Conventions, and for that reafon anoint them- 
elves with certain Drugs, in order to accompliſh 
their wicked delign, Bur while we puniſh without 
diftinCtion all thele Criminals, the Vulgar Opinion is 
confirm'd, Wizards multiply through the ſtrength of 
Imagination, and thus an Infinite number of People 
are loſt and condem'd ro Eternal Damnation : Which 
is the reaſon thar ſeveral Parliaments never puniſhing 
Wizards, there are fewer or hardly any to be found 
in places under their Juriſdiction, where the -Envy, 
Hatred, ard Malice of wicked People cannot make 
uſe of thar prerence ro deſtroy the Innocent. 

The apprehenfion of Lycanthropz, or Men who ſup- 
pole themſelves chang'd into Wolves, is a Chimera 
no leſs Ridiculous. A Man, through an Irregular 
effort of his Imagination falls into ſuch a Phrenzie, 
that he believes himſelf-rransform'd into a Wolf every 
Night. This diſorder of his Mind diſpoſes him to all 
the Actions that are natural ro Wolves, or whatever 
he has heard reporred of them. Away he goes then, 
our of his Houle ar Midnight, runs abour the Streets, 
falls upon the next Child he meets, bires him and 
handles him very rudely : Alfo ſtupid and {uperſtiri- 
ous People believe this Madman ro be a real Wolf ; 
becauſe the Poor unfortunate Fellow belicves it him- 
lelf 3 and for that he told it in private ro {ſome Perſons 
that told it again. 

Were it cafie ro form in the Brain thoſe Traces thar 
per{wade Men they are chang'd into Wolves; or were 
it as catie to run about the Streets, and commir the 
Ravages which theſe Miſerable Wolt-Men eommir 
without being abſolutely Mad, as it is to go in a 
Dream to a Nocturnal Convention, theſe ſtories of 
Men rransform'd into Wolves, would not fail ro pro- 
duce the ſame effects as the Tales of Nocturnal Con- 
ventions, and we ſhould have as many Wolf-men as 
Wizards. Bur the belief of being rransform'd into a 
Wolf ſuppoles a great diforder of the Brain, which is 
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more difficult to be produc'd, then the Delirium of a 
Man that only believes his going in the Nigart to a 
Nodturnal Convention ; that is, who believes he ſees 
in the Night-rime things that are nor, and who when 
be wakes, cannot diftinguiſh his Dreams from his 
Thoughts in the day time. 

'Tis a uſual thing for ſome People tro Dream ſuch 
lively Dreams in the Night time, as ro remember 'em 
exactly when they wake, though the Dream in it elf 
be nor very terrible : therefore 'tis no difficulr thing 
for ſome Men to perſwade themſelves that they were 
at a Nocturnal Convention ; for 'ris iufficient to thar 
end, thar the Brain preſerve the Traces that were 
made in it by the Dream it ſelf. 

The chief thing that hinders us from raking Dreams 
for Realties is, becauſe we cannor unite our Dreams 
to thoſe things which we did when we were awake; 
for thereby we find they were only Dreams. Now 
Imaginary Wizards cannot judge from rhence whe- 
ther their Nocturnal Convention were nothing bur 
a meer Dream. For they never go to their Conven- 
tion bur 3n rhe Night, and what paſſes in the Aſſem- 
bly cannot be united to their other Actions in tie 
day time : So that *tis Morally impoſiible thar way 
ro undeceive 'em. Nor is it neceſlary, thar what 
Imaginary Wizards think they ſee in their Nocturnal 
Aſſemblies ſhould be united rogerher in any Natural 
Order : for the more confuſed and Extravagant they 
are, fo much the more real they appear ro be. Tis 
therefore ſufficient that the Idea's of things done in 
the Aſſembly ſhould be Lively and Terrible ; which 
will of necefliry happen, becauſe that always unu- 
{ual news, and extraordinary things.are there belieyed 
ro de performed. 

Bur ir requires ſo great a diſturbance of the Ima- 
gination for a Man to believe himſelf ro be tranform'd 
into a Cock, a Goat, a Wolf, or an Ox, thar it can- 
not happen bur very rarely ; though theſe great dil- 


orders of the Brain do ſometimes fall our, either as a_ 


Puniſhment inflicted from Heaven, as the Scripture 


relates of Nebuchadnezzar, or throngh a Natural 
tran> 
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4ranſport of Melancholly in the Brain ; of which we 
find leveral Examples among Phyſical Writers. 

Although I am per{waded that real Wizards are 
very rare, that theſe Nocturnal Conventions are 
meer Dreams, and that the Parliaments who diſmiſs 
thoſe accuſations of Witchcraft, are the moſt juſt and 
Equitable : Nevertheleſs, I doubt nor bur that there 
are any Wizards Charms, Inchantments, &c. or that 
the Devil does ſometimes thus exerciſe his Malice up- 
on Men by a particular permiflion of God, For the 
Scriprure teaches us that the Kingdom of Satan is de- 
{troyed ; that the Angel of God has thrown the De- 
vil bound in Chains into the deep Abyſs, from whence 
he ſhall nor be releaſed rill the end of the World : 
that Jeſus Chriſt has deſpoil'd him of his Weapons, 
and thar the time ſhall come, when the Prince of the 
World ſhall be Expell'd out of the World. ..... 

He had Reign'd indeed till the coming of our Sa- 
viour, and he ſtill Reigns in ſuch places where our 
Saviour is not known : bur he has no longer any 
Right or any Power over thoſe that are regenerared 
in Chriſt. He cannot tempt them bur by the per- 
miſſion of God ; or if God gives him leave, tis be- 
cauſe they are able ro vanquiſh him : Therefore they 
roo much honour the Devil, who relate Stories 
as Arguments of his Power, as ſome of our Modern 
D:monographers do 3 fince ſuch kind of ſtories render 
him formidable ro weak People: 

Devils are to be deſpiſed, as we deſpiſe Hangmen. 
For we ought to tremble only before God. His Power 
only is ro be fear'd. We oughr ro be afraid of his 
Juigmeats and Wrath, and not provoke him by 
the Contempt of his Laws and Goſpel. He de- 
ſerves our Attention when he ſpeaks, or when Men 


ſpeaks ro us concerning him. Bur when Men ſpeak . 


to us concerning the Power of the Devil, *cis a ridi- 
culous thing to be troubled and diſmay'd : Our Ter- 
ror is an Honour to him: He loves ro be reſpected 
and fear'd, and his Pride 1s fatisfy'd, when we hum* 
ble our ſelyes before him. | 
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*Tis now time to conclude this Second Book, and 
only ro obſerve trom what has been ſaid in this and 
the preceding, 1. That all our thoughts which 
the Mind has by means of the Body, or by depen- 
dance upon the Body, are only for the uſe of the 
Body it ſelf. 2. Thar they are all falſe and Obſcure. 
3. Thar they ſerve to no other uſe then-to unite us 
to ſenſible Good, and to all things that can procure 
*em for us ; and that this Union leads us into infinite 
Errors, and very great Miteries. Though we are not 
always ſenible ot them, no more then we know the 
Errors from whence they ariſe, Of this we ſhall give 
the following remarkable Example. 

Our Union with our Mothers in the Wemb, which 
is far more ftrict then any we can have with Men, is 
the cauſe of our greateſt Miſchiefs ; that 1s-ro fay, of 
Sin and Concupiſcence, which are the Original of all 
our Miſeries. | Nevertheleſs, there was a Neceflity 
that this Union ſhould be {ſo ſtrit as it is to compole 
the iructure of Bodies. | 

This Union which was broken by our Birth is ſuc- 
ceeded by another, whereby Children are joyn'd ro 


their Parents and Nurſes, This Union 1s lets ftrit- 


than the firſt, and therefore does leſs miſchief. Ir 
only enclined us to believe and imitare. our Parents 
and Nurles in all things. Tis viſible allo, that this 
Second Union was neceſlary for-us, not as the-tirft for 
the Forming bur the Preſervation of the Body 3 to tae 
end we might underſtand all things thar conduce to 
the Benefit of it, and to diſpoſe the Body to thoſe 
Motions which are neceſſary for the procuring thoſe 

Things. | 
Laſtly, The Union which we have ar preſent with 
all Men does us a great deal of Miſchief, though ir 
be nor ſo ſtrict, as being lels neceliary for the Preler- 
vation of the Body. For by reaſon of this Union it 
1s, that we live by Opinion, that we love and eftcem 
what other Men love and value, thongh contrary to 
our Confcicnces, and the true Idea's which we have 
of rhings. I ſpeak not here of that Union which 
conjoyns us with the Mings of other Men ; for that 
| ; Union 
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Union may prove ſerviceable for our Inſtrution : I 
ſpeak of rhe Senfible Union between the Imaginarion, 
and the Air and Manner of thoſe with whom we con- 
verſe. Thus it is plain, thar all our thoughts that we, 
have by way of dependency npon the Body, are falſe, 
and ſo much the more pernitiousto the Mind, as they 
are more uſeful ro rhe Body. 

Ler us therefore endeavour by degrees to free our 
ſelves from the Deluſions of our Senſes from the Vi- 
fions of our Imagination, and the Impreflion which 
the Imagination of other Men makes upon our Minds. 
Let us carefully reject all theſe confuſed Idea's, which 
we have drawn from that Servitude wherein our 
Body detains us ; and ler us only admir the clear and 
manifeſt Ideas which the Mind receives from thar 
Union which it neceffarily has with the // OR D, or 
Z7/ISDOM and ETERNAL TRUTH ; as we ſhall ex- 
plain in the following Book, which treats of the Un- 
derſtanding, or Pure Mind, 


The End of the Third Part of 
the Second Book. 
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Of the Underſtanding or Pure Mind. 


2 NE Lan 


CHAP. I. 


I. Thought only is Eſſential to the Mind : Senſa- 
tion and Imagination are only itz Modifications. 
I, We know not all the Modifications our Souls 
are capable of. Ill, They are different from 
our Knowledge and Love, and are not always 
the Effefts of them. 


| HE Subject of this Third Treatiſe is a little 

Dry and Barren: We here examine the Mind 

conſidered in ir ſelf, and Independent of the 
Body, ro know the Weakneftes which are peculiar ro 
It, and the Errors which ir has only rrom ir ſelf. The 
Senſes and Imagination are Fruirful and Inexhauſtible 
yources of our Errors and T'lufions, bur the Mind 
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acting of ir ſelf is nor ſo ſubject ro Error. We were 
troubled to finiſh the rwo preceding Treartiſes, and we 
are uneaſie to begin this ; it is not becauſe the Nature 
or Properties of the Mind is a barren Subject, bur 
becauſe we enquire not ſo much here into its Pro- 
perties as Weakneſſes. Ler no one be Surpriſed if 
this Treatiſe is nor ſo large, nor diſcovers io many 
Errors as the preceding Books ; nor ler any One come 
plain if the Subject is a little dry, ab**r-Ciea aw aff 
cult. The Senſes and Imagination <c.. or alwoy's be 
moved, nor is it nece{lary they ſhould. When a Sub- 
ject is abltracted, he +: would rena: : it Senlible, 
will obſcure ir, it's enough to inake ut lntelligible : 
There is nothing ſo Unjuſt, as the comm: Come 
plaints of thoſe, who would knc 'v every thing, but 
would apply their Mind ro norting ; they are angry 
if we deſire them ro become Actenrive ; they would 
always have us Aﬀect and Flarrer their Senſes and 
Paſſions. Bur why? We know we cannot fatisfie 
them. Thoſe who make Romances and Comedies, 
are oblig'd ro pleaſe and caprivare the Atrenrtion ; 'tis 
enough for us to in{truC&t thoſe who endeavour to be- 
come Atrennive. 

The Errors of the Senſes and Imagination depend 
upon the Nature and Conſtitution of the Body, and 
are diſcover d by contidering the Power they have over 
the Soul ; bur the Errors of the Pure Underftandirg 
cannot be diſcover'd, bur by contidering the Nature of 
the Mind it ſelf, and of the Idea's which are neceflary 
to it, in order to know Objects. So rhar ro penetrate 
into the Cauſes of the Errors of the Pure Underſtand- 
ing, it will be neceffary for us ro infift in this Book, 
upon the Conlideration of the Nature of the Mind, 
and of Intellectuai Idea's, 

We ſhall firit ſpeak of rhe Mind as it is in it felt, 
and without any relation ro the Body to which it is 
unired : So that what we ſhall ſay of ir, might be ſaid 


of Pure Intelligences, ind with greater Reaſon , Þe- | 


caule we here call ir th: Pure Underitanding : By the 
word Pure Underſtanding, we pretend not to deſign 
that Faculty which the Mind has of knowing Objects 
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without us, withour framing Corporeal Images of 
them in the Brain to repreſent them : We ſhall afrer- 
wards treat of Intellectual Idea's, by whoſe means 
the Pure Underftanding perceives Objects with- 
OUr Us. 

I do not believe, thar after having thought Seriouſly, I. Though+ 
we can doubr, that the Efſence of the Mind conſitts only i: Efe 
only in Thoughr, even as the Eiſence -of Matter con- /ential to 
tilts in Extenſion : And thar according to the different *%e Mind. 
Moditications of Thinking, the Mind can now Will, 79 7#-nk 
then Imagine, and laftly Participate of many other ©2# 194- 
particular Forms ; fo that according to the different 3*”* 27* 
Modifications of Exteniion, Matter is now Water ny As 


1 ; Eads : " difications: 
then Fire, and is capable of intinite other particular on 


Forms. 

By the word Thought, I do not here underſtand By the Eſ- 
particular Modifications of the Soul, that is, Such or ec? of 4 
ſuch a Thought, bur a Thoughr that is capable of *#ing,1un- 
all kinds of Moditications or Thoughts, even as by fond 
Extenſion, I do nor underſtand ſuch or ſuch a fort of £29: wh ich 
Extenſion, as Round, Square, &5c. but an Extenſion * ff _ 
capable of all forrs of Modifications or Figures: And ;;.-. m 
there was no need of this Compariſon, bur becauſe "—_— s 
we have nor fo clear an Idea of Thought as of Exten= an 
fion ; for Thought i ; on oe 

5 ougut 15 only known by an interior carjons. ob 
Sentiment or by Conſcience, as ſhall hereafter be ex- ſerved i 
plained. EE thatthings 

I do not believe it poſſible, ro conceive a Mind 4-perd. 
which cannor Think, alchough ir's eafie ro conceive * Second 
one which neither Thinks, Imagines nor Wills ; even Part ofthe 
as 1t'S 1mpoflible to conceive Matter that is not ex- 247 Mind, 
tended 3 though one may ealily conceive it ro be Chap. 7- 
neither Earth, Metal, Square, Round, and even with- 
out Motion. Hence we may conclude, That as there 
may be Martrer, which is neither Earth, Metal, Square, 

Round, or withzour Motion ; fo there may alſo be a 
Mind, which is neither Senſible of Hear or Cold, which 
neither Rejoyces, is Sad, Imagines or Wills any thing: 
$0 thar all theſe Modifications are not Effenrial to it ; 
Though only is of the Eſſence of the Mind, as Exten- 


ton only is of the Effence of Marter, 
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But even as if Matter or Extenſion were without 
Motion, it would be wholly uſeleſs, and incapable of 
this Variery of Forms for which ir was defign'd : And 
as it would be impoſſible ro conceive an Intelligenr 
Being to Will ſuch a Creation, (that is, Marter with- 
our Motion, or incapable of Form,) ſo, if the Mind 
or Thought were withour Will, it's evident thar it 
would be wholly uſeleſs, fince ir would be ſomerimes 
carried rowards the Objects of irs Perceptions, and 
would nat love the Good for which ir was made; 
fo rhar ir is impoſſible to conceive thar an Intelligent 
Being would create it in this Eſtate. Nevertheleſs, as 
Motion is nor Eſſential ro Marrer, as Extenſion is.ſo to 
7/1 is not Eſſential ro the Mind, fince #/;1:ing ſuppoſes 
Perceprion. 

Therefore Thought only is properly Conſtitutive 
of rhe Eſſence of the Mind, and the diflterent Manners 
of Thinking, as Perceiving and Imagining, are only 
the Modifications of which ir is capable, and with 
which ir is not always modified : Bur ro Fl, 1s a 


Property which always accompanies ir, whether it be | 


united to, or ſeparated from the Body ; which never- 
theleſs is not Eſſential ro ir, fince ir ſuppoſes Thought, 
and we may conceive a Mind withour Will, even as a 
Body wirhour Morion. 

The Power of Willing is always Inſeparable from 
the Mind, although it is nor Effenrial to it ; for even 
as it is impoſſible ro conceive Matter that cannot be 
moved, fo it is impoſſible ro conceive a Mind which 
cannot Fill, or which is incapable of any Natural 
Inclination ; but as we conceive Matter can exiſt 
withour Motion, ſo we can conceive a Mind to exilt 


withour any Impreſſion from the Author of Nature | 
rowards Good, and conſequently withour Will, for | 
rhe Will is nothing elſe bur an Impreſſion of the | 


Author of Nature, which carries us rowards Good 


in general, as we have more largely explain'd in | 


the firſt Chaprer of the Treatiſe upon the Senſes. 


Whar we ſaid before in the Treatiſe upon the | 
Senſes, and what we have juſt now ſaid of the Nature | 
of rhe Mind, does not ſuppoſe that we know all the } 
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Modifications whereof it is capable 3 we do not ſup- 
poſe ſuch rhings, bur rather believe that there is in 
the Mind of Man a Capacity of receiving Succeflively 
an infinite Number of different Modifications which 
the Mind it ſelf is Ignorant of. 

The leaſt Portion of Matter can receive a Figure 
of three, fix, ten, or Ten Thouſand fides, or a Cir- 
cular or Ecliptick Figure, which may be confider'd as 
made up of an Infinity of Angles and Sides. There is 
an infinite number of different Species of each of theſe 
Figures ; an infinite number of Triangles of differenr 
kinds; beſides other Figures of four, ſix, ren, or Ten 
Thouſand ſides, and infinite Poligons. For the Circle, 
the Ellipfis, and generally every regular or irregular 
curve-lin'd Figure, may be confider'd as an intinite 
Poligone, The Ellipſis, for example, as an infinite 
Poligone, but whoſe Angles or tides are unequal, being 
greater towards the lefſer Diameter than rhe other. 
And thus of infinite other Poligones more compounded 
and irregular. 

A fimple piece of Wax is capable of infinite, or ra- 
ther infinitely infinire difterenr Modifications which no 
Mind can comprehend. What reaſon then is there 
ro imagine, that the Soul which is more noble than 
the Body, is not capable of more Modifications beſides 
thoſe which ir has yer receiv'd. 

If we had never felr Pain nor Pleaſure, if we had 
never ſeen Colour or Light, or if we had been as 
Blind or Deafin relation ro Colours and Sounds, ought 
we thence to conclude, that we were incapable of all 
the Senfarions which we now have of Objects, ſince 
theſe Senſations are only Moditications of our Soul, as 
we have proved in the Treatiſe of the Senſes? 

We muſt then grant, that the Capacity which the 
Soul has of receiving different Moditications , is pro- 
bably greater than the Capacity which ir has of con- 
ceiving ; I mean, as the Mind cannot draw our, or 
conceive all the Figures whereof Matter is capable ; 
lo it cannot comprehend all rhe different Moditica- 
tions, which the powerful Hand of God can produce 


J 1n the Soul, even though we ſhould as diſtinctly know 
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the Capacity of the Soul, as thar of Matter : Which is 
Abſurd from the Reaſons brought in the Seventh Chap. 
ter of rhe Second Parr of this Book. 

Our Soul therefore receives very few Modifications 
here, becauſe it is united ro the Body upon which ir 
depends : All irs Senſations carry it to its Body ; and 
whereas it cannot enjoy God, ir can have no other 
Modifications beſides what the other Enjoyments pro- 
duce. Marter, which our Body is compoſed of, is 
capable of very few Modifications in this Life ; this 
Marter cannot be reſolv'd into Earth and Vapour rill 
after Death; it cannot now become Air,Fire,Diamond, 
Metal ; ir cannor be Square, Round, Triangular, it 
mult be Fleſh, and have the Figure of Man, thart the 
Soul may be united ro ir. Ir is even ſo with our Soul, 
it is neceſlary that it have Senſations of Hear, Cold, 
Colour, Light, Sounds, Odours, Sapors, and many 
other Moditicaticns, that it may beunired to its Body. 
All theſe Senſations engage it to the Preſervation of its 
Machine, they agitate it and. terrifie it fo ſoon as the 
leaſt Spring 1s looted or broken: And thus the Soul 
muſt be ſubject thereto, as long as the Body ſhall be 
ftubject ro Corruption ; bur as ſoon as it ſhall be in- 
veſted with Immortality, and there ſhall be no farther 
Fear of a Diffolurion of its Parts, it's reaſonable to 
believe, that ir will no longer be affected with theſe 
{ncommodious Senfations which we unwillingly feel, 
bur with an Infinity of all other different Things, of 
which we have now no Idea; which ſhall ſurpaſs 
all our Thoughts, and be worthy of the Greatneſs and 
Goodnels of God, whom we ſhall enjoy. 

'Tis therefore againſt all Reaſon, rhar Men imagine 
ro penetrate ſo into the Nature of the Soul, as to be 
well aflurd, that it's only capable of Knowing and 
Loving. This indeed might be maintain'd by rhoſe 
who attribure their Senſations to External Objects, or 
ro their own Body, or who pretend thar their Paſſions 
are in their Hearr: For indeed, if we retrench from 
the Soul, all its Paflions and Senſations, whatever can 
be known in that which is left behind, is only a Chain 
of Knowledge and Loye, Bur I cannot apprebend 

how 
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how thoſe who have raken their leave of the Tllufions 
of their Senſes, can be perſwaded thar all our Senſa- 
tions and Paſſions are only Knowledge and Love ; 
I mean, the confuſed kinds of Judgments which rhe 
Soul draws from Objects relating to the Body which ir 
Animares. 

I donor apprehend how ir may be ſaid, Thar Light, 
Colours, Odours, &c. are Judgments of the Soul, for 
on the contrary it ſeems to me, that Colours, Odours, 
and other Senſations, are Modifications very different 
from Judgments, 

Ler us chooſe ſome of the quickeſt Senſations which 
moſt affect the Mind, and ler us fee what thefe Men 
can ſay of Colour or of Pleaſure: They think ac- 
cording to many very Famous * Authors, that theſe *St. Aug. 
Senſations are only Conſequences of the Faculty , Book 6. 
which we have of Knowing and Willing ; and thar De Muſica 
Pain, for Example, is nothing elle bur a certain Solli- D*{cartes, 
cirude, Repugnancy and Averſion of the Will, againſt _ jor 
things which it knows to be Hurtful to its Dear Body : 96 ( 
Bur it's evident to me, that this is ro confound Pain 
with Sadneſs, and make Pain a Conſequence of rhe 
Knowledge and Action of the Will, whereas on the 
contrary ir precedes borh. 

For Example, If a hot Coal was pur into rhe Hand 
of a Perſon that was aſleep, or ſhould hold his Hands 
behind his Back, no one, I believe, with any proba- 
bility of Truth, would affirm, thar this Perlon would '| of 
forthwith know, that there were ſome Morions in his L | 
Hands contrary to a good Conſtitution of Body, thar bg 
afterwards his Will would oppoſe it, an4 that rhis Wi 
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Pain would be a Conlequence of this Knowledge of 
his Mind, and this Oppotition of his Will : Bur ra- 
ther on the contrary, the firſt rhing thar rhis Perſon 
would conceive, when the Coal rouch'd his Hand, 
would be Pain ; and this Knowledge of the Mind, 
and Oppoſition of the Will, would be only Confe- 
quences of Pain, though indeed rhey were tae Caute 

of Sadneſs which followed tne Pains. 
Bur there is much difference berween the Pain and 
the Sadneſs which ir produces, Pain 1s the t!r!t thing 
Aaa4 which 
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which the Soul feels, ir precedes Knowledge, and 
can never be agreeable in ir ſelf : Bur on the contrary, 
Sadneſs is the laſt thing which the Soul feels, Know. 
ledge always precedes it, and it is always pleaſant in 
it ſelf : This 1s evident from the Pleaſure we perceive 
at the Lamentable Repreſentations of Tragedies, for 
this Pleaſure increaſes with the Sadneſs, bur Pleaſure 
never increaſes with Pain, Comedians, who ſtudy 
che Arr of Pleaſing, know well that the Stage is not 
ro be imbru'd with Slaughter, becauſe the Image of 
a Murder is rather Terrible than Pleaſant : Bur they 
are not afraid to affect the Spectators with too great 
a Sadneſs, becauſe indeed Sadneſs is always agreeable, 
when there is a proper Subject of Sadneſs ; there is 
then an Eſſential Difference berwixt Sadneſs and Pain, 
and one cannot fay thar Pain is only a Knowledge 
of rhe Mind joyn'd to an Oppoſition of the Wl. 

As for other Senſations, ſuch as Odours, Sapours, 
Sounds, Colours, &c. the greateſt parr of Men do 
not think them to be Modifications of the Soul, bur 
on the contrary, that they are diſperſed upon Objects ; 
or at leaſt, they are in the Soul as the Idea of a Square 
or Circle, that is, They are united to the Soul, bur 
are not Modifications thereof: They judge thus of 
them, becauſe they are not more atfeted by them, 
as was ſhown in the Explanation of the Errors of the 
Senſes. 

We muſt therefore agree, that we know not all the 
Modificarions whereof our Soul is capable ; and be- 
fides, thoſe which it has by the Organs of the Senſes, 
it may have innumerable more which ir has nor yer 
try d, nor ſhall know, till it be deliver'd from the 
Priſon of its Body. 

However we muſt confeſs, that even as Matter is 
capable of infinice Configurations, becaule of irs Ex- 
renfion, ſo it's vitible that the Soul would nor be in- 
capable of the Modifications of Pleaſure, Pain, nor 
even of all others which are indifferent to ir, if ir were 
incapable of Perception or Thoughr. 

Ir is ſufficient therefore ro know, that the Principle 
of all thele Modifications is Thought ; and if any one 
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will have it, thar there is any thing in the Soul ante- 
cedent ro Thought, I ſhall nor difpure ir ; bur as I am 
certain that no one has any knowledge of his Soul 
bur by Thought, or by an internal Sentiment of whar- 
ever paſſes in his Mind, fo I am allo affurd, thar if 
any one will reaſon upon the Nature of the Soul, he 
muſt conſult this internal Sentiment, which will al- 
ways repreſent him ro himſelf ſuch as he is ; and he 
muſt nor imagin againſt his own Conſcience, rhat the 
Soul is an inviſible Fire, a ſubril Air, a Harmony, or 
other like rhing. 


4 —_— 


CHAP. I. 


I. The Mind being limited cannot comprehend any 
thing that relates to Infinity. 11. Its limitation 15 
the Original of many Errors, IIl. And chiefly of 
Hereſies, IV. We muSt ſubmit our Minds to Faith. 


WE diſcover ar firſt fighr, thar the Human Mind 1I.7he mind 
is vety much limited ; from whence rwo very being limi. 
important Conſequences may be drawn. The firſt, fea cannot 
That the Soul can have no perfect Knowledge of £077pre- 
Infiniry. The ſecond, Thar it can't know diſtin&ly 94 any 
many things at the ſame time. For as a piece ef Wax 
is not capable of having many different Figurecs at the 
ſame time ; ſo neither is the Soul capable of having 
the knowledge of many things at the ſame time. Like- 
wiſe a piece of Wax cannor be Square, and Round a: 
the ſametime, bur only part Square and part Round ; 
and ſo many more different Figures ir ſhall have, they 
will be ſo much the leſs perfect, and diſtinct: Thus 
the Soul cannor perceive many things at once, and its 
Thoughts are ſo much the more contuſed as they are 
greater in Number. 
It a piece of Wax ſhould have a Thouſand Sides, 
and in each Side a different Figure, ir would be _ 
ther 
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cher Square, Round, nor Oval, and we could nor fay 
of whar Figure it would be; ſo .ir happens ſomerimes, 
that we have ſo great a number of different Thoughts, 
that we imagin we think nothing art all, as happens to 
thoſe that are in a Swound. The Animal Spirits turn- 
ing irregularly in the Brain, ſtirs up ſo greata number 
of Traces, that they do not ſufficiently open any one 
of 'em, to excite a particular or diftinct Idea in the 
Mind ; ſo thar theſe perſons perceive ſo great a number 
things at once, that they perceive nothing diſtinct, 
which induces them to rhink, they have perceived 
nothing ar all. 

There are ſome who ſometimes Swound away for 
want of Animal Spirits ; bur then the Soul having 
only thoughts of pure Intellection, which leave no 
Traces in the Brain, they remember nothing when 
they come to themſelves again ; which makes them 
believe they thought of nothing. TI have faid this by 
the by, to ſhew thoſe are miſtaken, who believe the 


Soul does not think always, becaule it ſometimes ima- 


gins that ir thinks on nothing. 
Every one thar does bur reflect a little upon their 
own Thoughts, have experience enough, that the 


of the mind Mind cannor apply ir ſelf ro many things ar the ſame 


rime, and much more, that it cannot penerrate into Infi- 
nity.YerT know nor by what Caprice ſome perſons,who 
are not ignorant of this, buſie themſelves more abour 
the ſtudy of infinite Objects, and ſuch Queſtions as 
require an infinite Capacity of the Mind, than abour 
what berter ſuirs the Capacity of their own Minds; 
and allo why there are a great number of others 
that are deſirous to know every thing, and apply rhem- 
ſelves ro ſo many Sciences in the ſame time, thar it 
confounds them, and makes them uncapable of know- 
ing any Science truly, | | 

How many Men are there who would comprehend 
the infinire Divifibility of Marrer, and how a little 
Grain of Sand contains as many parts as the whole 


World, although much leſs in proportion. How many | 
Queſtions are formed upon theſe Subje&ts which are | 


never reſolved ; and upon many others which include 
any 
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any thing of Infinity, which yer rhey would find a 
Solution of in their own Minds. They apply them- 
ſelves ro it with all poſſible Attention: Bur art laſt all 
they gain 1s this, they are prejudic'd with ſome Extra- 
vagance, and Error. 

Is ic not a pleaſant thing ro ſee ſome Men, who de- 
ny the infinite Diviſibiliry of Matter, from hence only, 
becauſe they cannor comprehend ir ? Although they 
very well comprehend the demonſtrations that 'prove 
ir, and at the ſame rime confeſs, thar the Human 
Mind cannot comprehend Intinity. The Proofs which 
arc broughr for the infinite Divifibility of Marrter, are 
as Demonſtrarive as any thing elſe in Nature, and 
theſe Men confeſs it when they ſeriouſly conſider them ; 
however, if we propoſe ro rhem ſuch Objections as 
they cannor Solve, their Mind leaves that Evidence, 
which juſt before they perceived, and they begin ro 
doubr of it ; they are ſtrongly potſeſt with rhe Ob- 
jection they cannor Reſolve, and invent ſome frivolous 
diſtinction againſt the demonſtrations of the Intinite 
Diviſibiliry of Matter ; and ar laft they conclude they 
were deceiv'd, as alſo the World with them ; and ſo 
embrace rhe contrary Opinion. This ' they defend 
with Chimerical Aroms, and other like Abſurdities 
with which the Imagination always furniſhes them : 
Now the Original of all their Errors is this, they are 
not inwardly convinc'd, that the Mind of Man is Fi- 
nite, and rhat to be perſwaded of the infinite Diviſibilt- 
ty of Marrer, it is not neceſſary ro Comprehend it ; be- 
cauſe all Objections thar cannor be reſolv'd wirchour 
Comprehending ir, are Objections which its impoſlible 
ro Relolve. : 

If Mens Curiofiry would be terminated by Queſti- 
ons of this Nature, we ſhould have no great reaſon 
:0 be concern'd ; for if ſome Men were prepoſleſſed 
with ſuch Errors, rhey are Errors of little Conle- 
quence : As for others, they have nor wholly loſt 
their rime, in thinking of things which they cannor 
comprehend ; for they are ar leaſt convinc'd of the 
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kind of Subrilties, ro rame its Prefumprtion, and abate 
irs Arrogance in oppoſing its little Light ro the myſte. 
ries of Religion, which it cannor comprehend. For 
fince all the Vigour of Mans Mind is conſtrained to 
ſubmir ro the leaſt Arom of Marter, and to confeſs, 
thar it ſees clearly rhar it 1s infinitely Diviſible, wirh- 
out being able ro comprehend how ir may be done, Is 
not this ro Sin againſt evident Reaſon, to refuſe an 
Afent ro the marvellous Effects of Divine Omnipo. 
rence ( which is incomprehenſible in it ſelf ) for this 
reaſon, becauſe our Mind cannor comprehend rhem ? 

The moſt pernicious Effet of Ignorance, or rather 
inadvertency, wherein the weakneſs and Jimitation of 
Mans Mind is Notorious, and conſequently, of his 
incapacity ro comprehend whatever relates to infinity, 
is Hereſfie. Theſe preſent times gives more -inſtances 
than the former, of. a great number of Men who are 
the Authors of a particular Theology, which is only 
founded upon their own Mind, and the Natural 
Weakneſs of Reaſon, rhey will nor believe whar they 
cannot comprehend, 

The Socinians cannot comprehend the Myſteries of 
the Trinity, nor of the Incarnation. This is ſufficient 
for them nor ro believe them, and ro Cenſure others 
with a fierce and libertine Air that do believe them, as 
Men born for Slavery. 

A Man who is convinced in himſelf that he is free, 
if he troubles his Head very much ia endeavouring 
ro reconcile the Knowledge of God and his Decrees 
with that Liberty : Such a Man I ſay, is very likely 
ro fall into their Error, who believe that Men are not 
free. For on the one hand, being unable ro conceive 
how the Providence of God can conſiſt with the Liber- 
ty of Man ; and on the other, a reſpe& for Religion 
will hinder him from denying a Providence, he will 
believe himſelf conſtrain'd ro Abridge their Liber- 
ty ; nor ſufficiently reflecting upon the Weakneſs 
of his own Mind, he will imagine that he can pene- 
rrate into the means that God has to reconcile his De- 
crees with our Liberty. 


Bur 
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Bur they are not only Herericks which are not ar. 
rentive enough to conſider the Weakneſs of their Mind, 
and which take too great a liberty of judging things 
our of their Juriſdiction ; almoſt all Men have this 
defect, particularly ſome Divines of theſe laſt Ages ; 
for ſome of them do ſo often make uſe of their Hu- 
mane Reaſonings, to prove or explain Myſteries which 
ſurpaſs Reaſon, although they may do it out of a 
good deſign, and to defend Religion againſt Herericks, 
that they often give occaſion ro the ſame Herericks ro 
perſiſt obſtinarely in their Errors, and to treat of My- 
ſheries of Faith as Human Opinions. 

The Motions of the Mind, and the Subrilries of the 
Schools, are improper to inform Men of their Weak- 
neſs, and to inſpire them with a Spirit of Humility, 
which is ſo neceſſary in the Myſteries of Religion. 
Bur all theſe Human and Subtle Reaſonings may, on 
the contrary, ſtir up their fecrer Pride, and incline 
them to make an ill uſe of their Judgment, and fo to 
form a —_— agreeable ro their own Capacity. 
We do nor ſee Hereticks ſubmir themſelves ro Philo- 
ſophick Arguments, or thar the reading of Scholaſtick 
Books purely does inform them, or condemn their Er- 
rors: Bur on the contrary, they continually take occa- 
fion from the weakneſs of ſome Scholaftick Reaſon- 
ings, to Ridicule the moſt ſacred Myſteries of our Re- 
ligion, which indeed are nor eftabliſh'd upon all theſe 
Human Reaſonings and Explanarions, bur only upon 
the Authoriry of the written Word of God. 

Indeed Human Reaſon does not teach us rhar there 
is one God in three Perſons ; }or chow can it be, 
that the mind of Man is free, although God knew 
from Erernity all that Man would do : The Reaſons 
that are broughr ro prove and explain theſe things, 
are ſuch only as prove them to thoſe, which will admit 
them without examining them ; but which often 
ſeem extravagant to thoſe who will oppole them, 
denying the foundation of theſe Myſterics. It may 
be ſaid on the contrary, that rhe Objections which 
are form'd againſt the principal Articles of our Faith, 
and eſpecially againft the Myitery of the Trinity 

are 
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are ſo ſtrong, that its impoſſible to give clear and evi. 
dent Solutions of them, and which do nor in the 
leaſt ſhock our weak Reaſon ; becauſe indeed theſe 
Myferies are incomprehenſible. 

*Tis a better way ro Convert Hererticks, not to ac- 
cuſtom rhem to make uſe of their Reaſon, by propo- 
ſing to them ſuch uncertain Arguments as are drawn 
from Philoſophy ; becauſe rhe Truths in which we 
ſhould inſtruct them do not depend upon Reaſon ; 
nor is it always neceſſary ro make uſe of theſe Rea- 
ſonings in Truth rhat may be prov'd by Reaſon, as 
well as by Tradition ; as the Immortality of the Soul, 
Original Sin, the neccfliry of Grace, the diſorder of 
Narure, and ſome others ; tor fear leſt their Mind 
having once taſted rhe Evidence of Reaſon in theſe 
Queſtions, ſhould nor afrerwards be content ro ſub- 
mit to thoſe that cannot otherwiſe be proved but by 
Tradition : We muſt on the contrary, oblige them tro 
diſtruſt rheir own Mind, by ſhewing them irs weak- 
neſs, limitation, and diſproportion to myſterious 
Truths ; and when the Pride of their Spirit ſhall be 
abared, rhey will be more eafily broughr over to Re- 
veald Religion, by ſhewing ro them irs Authority, 
and explaining the Tradition of all Ages if they are 
capable of ir. 

Bur if Men continually divert themſelves from ſce- 
ing the weakneſs and limitation of their Mind, an 
indiſcreet preſumption will lift them up, a deceitful 
Light will dazle them, and the Love of Glory will 
blind them : Thus Hereticks will be Eternally Here- 
ticks ; Philoſophers, opinionarive and prejudic'd ; and 
there will neyer be any end of Diſputation ſo long as 
we ſhali be willing ro Diſpute with them, 


I ceiving many things, and very diſtinctly, at the ſame 


{ we know not, or what we know but confuſedly : p fi | 


| not take this Courſe ; they make no Eſſay upon their 
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CHA P. II. þ 


I. That Philoſophers diſſipate their Mind by apply- 
ing it to Subjefts which include too many Relati- 
ons, and which depend upon too many things ; 
without keeping any Order in their Studies. 
II. An Example drawn from Ariſtotle. III. That 
Geometrictans, on the contrary, proceed well in 
an Enquiry after Truth, eſpecially thoſe who 
make uſe of Algebra. 1V. That their method 
increaſes the power of the Mind, and that Ari- | 
ſtotle's Logick weakens it. V. Another defeft Ui 
of ſtudious Perſons. 
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MEN do nor only fall into a great number of 1, Philo/e- 
Errors, becauſe rhey profecute ſuch Queſtions as phers wans 
relate to infinity, their Mind being finite, bur alſo be- Order 
cauſe they advert to thoſe rhat have much Extenſion, *heir Stw« {i 
their Mind being very narrow. dies. 
We have ſaid already, rhar a piece of Wax is in- 
capable of receiving many different and diftin&t Fi- 
oures at the ſame time ; and thus the Mind is incapa- 
ble of receiving many diſtinct Idea's, that is, of per- 


time ; whence ir's eaſie to conclude, that we muſt nor Wh 3 
at firſt apply our ſelves ro an Enquiry into hidden || 
Truths, whoſe knowledge depends upon roo many ok { 
things, and whereof ſome are not familiar enough ro " | | 
us. For we ought to Study methodically, and make -_ | (i 

uſe of what we know diſtinctly, ro apprehend whar | 


However, the greateſt part of thoſe who Study do 


own Strength ; rhey conſult not rhemſelves, ro know _ li 
'Ti . i hit |} 
whar they are capable of. "Tis a ſecrer Vanity, and ih | 
an irregular deſire of knowing ; and not Reaſon which it 
rules their Studies : They begin inconſiderately ro en- "4 
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quire into the moſt ſecret and impenetrable Truths ; 
and to reſolve Queſtions, which depend upon ſo great 
number of Relations, that the moſt quick and penetra- 
ting Mind cannot diſcover them with any abſolute 
certainty, bur after many Ages, and almoſt an infinity 
of Experiments. 

There are a great number of Queſtions of this 
Nature in Phyſicks and Moraliry. All Sciences of 
Bodies and their Qualities, ( as of Animals, Plants, 
Metals, and of their reſpective Qualities ) are Sci- 
ences Which can never be ſufficiently evident nor cer. 
rain, eſpecially if they be nor manag'd after another 
Method than heretofore ; or if we begin not by the 
moſt Simple and leaſt compounded Sciences upon 
which they depend. Bur ſtudions Perſons will nor 
give themſelves rhe trouble of Philoſophizing in Or- 
der ; they do nor agree upon the Certainty of Phyfi. 
cal Principles, they know not the Nature of Bodies 
in General, nor their Qualities, but confeſs it rhem- 
ſelves. However, they imagin they can give a reaſon, 
why, for Example, rhe Hairs of Old Men wax White, 
and yer their Teeth grow Black 5 which depends upon 
fo many Cauſes, thar it's impoſſible to give any cer- 
rain reaſon for it. To know this, it's neceſlary to 
underſtand in what conſiſts rhe Whireneſs of Hairs in 
particular, the Humours with which they are nouriſh- 
ed, the Philrres through which theſe Humours pals, 
the Conformarion, and the Roor of the Hairs, or the 
Skin through which they paſs, and the difference of 
all theſe rhings in a Young and an Old Man, which 
it's abſolutely impoſſible, or ar leaſt very difficulr to 
know. 

Ariſtotle, for example, bath prerended to know the 
Cauſe of this Whirteneſs which happens ro Old Mens 
Hairs ; he hath given many reaſons in different places 
of his Books: Bur becauſe he is the Genius of Nature, 
he ſtays nor there, he enquires deeper: He hath dif- 
cover'd that the Cauſe, which makes Old Mens Hairs 
White, was the ſame which made ſome Perſons, and 
ſome Horſes, have one Eye Blew, and the other of 
another Colour : Theſe are his words, 'Ereg6yAavxos 
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This is ſufficiently Surpriſing, bur there is nothing hid Anim Cr, 


from this great Man; and he gives reaſons of ſo great 
a Number of things in almoſt all places of his Phy- 
ticks, which rhe ſharpeſt Perſons of this Age believe 
Impenetrable; that it was deſervedly ſaid of him , 
Thar God gave him ro us, thar we might be Ignorant 
of nothing that was ro be known. Ar:iſtotels Dofrina 
eſt Summa Veritas quoniam ejus intelleFus fuit fins 
Humani Intellefus. Duare bene dicitur de illo, quod 
ipſe fuit creatus £9 datus noby Divina Providentia ut non 
z7noremus poſſibilia Sciri. Averroes ought to have added, 
Thar Divine Providence gave us Ariſtotle, ro teach us 
what was impoſſible ro be known. For ir's true, that 
this Philoſopher does nor only reach us things which 
may be known, bur if, ſince he muſt be believ'd upon 
his word, his Doctrine be the Soveraign Truth, Summa 
Veritas, he alſo reaches us thoſe things which are im- 
poſſible to be known. 

Certainly one muſt have much Faith, rhus ro be- 
lieve Ariſtotle, when he gives us only Logical Reaſons, 
and only explains the Effects of Nature, by rhe Con- 
fus'd Norions of the Senſes ; eſpecially fince he boldly 
decides Queſtions which will never be refolv'd by 
other Men. Thus Ariſtotle rakes a particular Care to 
inform us, that we mult believe him upon his word ; 
for 'tis an inconteſtable Axiom with this Author, thar 
the Diſciple muſt believe, A# T1i5zvery # ualuvorre. 

Ir is true, that Diſciples are ſometimes oblig'd ro 
believe their Maſter, bur their Faith oughr ro be ex- 
tended only ro Experiments and Matter of Fact ; for 
if they intend ro become true Philoſophers, they muſt 
examine the Reaſons of their Maſters, and then re- 
ceive them only when they diſcover the Evidence of 
them by their own Judgment. Bur ro be a Peripa- 
rerick, 1r is abſolutely neceflary ro believe and to re- 
tain ; and the ſame Diſpotition of Mind ought ro be 
had at the reading of thar Philoſophy, as ax the read- 
ing of an Hittory ; for if any cne rakes rhe Liberty of 
making uſe of bis Judgment and Reafon, he muſt nor 
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expect eyer to be a great Philoſopher. A# zee mi5zuely 
FT warlayorra. | 

Bur the reaſon why A4ri/tctle, and many other Philo- 
ſophers, have pretended ro know what can never be 
known, is, That they have never known the dife. 
rence betwixr Knowing and Knowing;berwixrt having 
a certain and evident Knowledge, and having bur a 
probable one: And the reaſon why they never under- 
ſtood this difference, is, That the Subjects ro which 
they applied themſelves, being beyond the perfect 
reach of their Mind, they ſaw bur a part of them 
without being able ro comprehend them all rogerher ; 
which indeed is enough to diſcover many Probabi- 
liries, bur nor to diſcover Truth evidently. Belides, 
they ſeeking after Science meerly out of Vanity, and 
Probabilities being more apr to gain the Eſteem of Men 
than Truth ir ſelf, becauſe they are more proporti- 
onated ro the common reach of the Mind, they have 
neglected to ſeek after necefſary Means to increaſe the 
Capacity of the Mind, and to give it more Extenfion 
than it has; ſo thar they have nor been able to pene- 
trare the botrom of Truths thar are bur a little hidden, 


Geometri= Geometricians have well known how little Exten- 
cians be- fon the Mind has, at leaſt they behaved themſelves in 
have their Studies after fuch way, as ſhews they know it 


themſelves perfectly ; eſpecially thoſe thar have made ule of 


well in 
their 
Search af- 


Algebra, which Viera and Deſcartes have renewed and 
improv'd in this Age. Whar I ſay appears from this, 
T hart thoſe Perſons have not undertaken rhe Reſolu- 


ter Truth. .. . | 
tion of very compound Difficulties, before they knew 


clearly the more Simple on which rhey depend. They 
did nor apply themſelves to theContiderartion of Lines, 
as Conick Sections, unrl they were Maſters of com- 
mon Geometry. 

IV. Their 


Method ins they fee their Mind cannor be art the ſamerime applied 
larges the to many Figures, they cannot imagine Solicts that 
C2pacitycfhave more than three Dimenſions, alchough it's ofren 
#he Mind, neceſſary to conceive they may have more ; they make 


chat of A= yſe of Common and very Familiar Letters ro exprels 
riſtotle 


contrattiirt 


and abridge their Idea's: Thus the mind not being { 
embarraſſed 


Bur thar which 1s particular to Algebraiſts, is, That | 
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embarraſſed nor imploy'd upon any Repreſentation 
which it would be oblig'd ro make upon many Figures 


and Lines, it may perceive at one view, all thar it is 
capable of ſeeirig otherwiſe. And thus the Mind can 
penetrate deeper, and exrend ir ſelf much farther 
when irs Capacity is well manag'd. | 

The Arr of rendring the Mind more penetrating 
and Extenſive, conlifts, as we have elſewhere ex- 
plain'd, in a good Management uf irs Powers and 
Capacity , nor in imploying it to no purpoſe upon 


things which are nor neceſſary to diſcover the Truth gggk ve, 
it ſeeks afrer, which oughr ro be well obſerv'd. For The Second 
this only ſhows, thar common Logicks are fitter to Part of 
lefſen the Capacity of rhe Mind” than to inlarge it ; Merhoz: 


becauſe ir is evident, Thar if in a Search afrer any 
Truth, we uſe the Rules they preſcribe us, the Capa- 
city of the Mind is divided, ſo that ic will be unfit ro 
be attentive, and to apprehend all the Exrtenfion of 
the Subject it examines. 

Ir is therefore ſufficiently evident from what I have 
ſaid, Thar the greateſt part of Men make bur lirtle 
Reflection upon the Nature of the Mind, whilſt they 
apply themſelves ro a Search after Truth ; for indeed 
they have never been well convinc'd of its little Ex- 
tenſion, and the neceſſity there is of well managing 
and enlarging ir. And this is one of the moſt conti- 
derable Cauſes of their Errors, and from hence ir is 
that they have ſo unhappily perfected rheir Studies, 

Bur we do nor pretend that there were ever any 
Men, which were nor conſcious of their own Limita« 
tion, and their little Capacity and Extenſion of Mind ; 


. all the World confeſſes ir, bur the Generaliry of them 


only know it confuſedly, and confeſs it only wick their 
Mouths. 'The Method they take in their Study, gives 
the Lye to their Confellion, ſince they act as if they 
truly rhoughr their Mind bad no Limits ; and they 
would penetrate into things that depend upon a grear 
many Cauſes, whereof generally they do not know one. 


There is alſo another Defect which is very com- V+ Another 
mon in theſe Strudious Men, which is the applying Defet# in 
themſelves ro roo many Scierices at once, and it they Siudions 
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Study bur fix Hours in a day, they will ſometimes 
{tudy fix different things : *Tis plain, this Defect pro- 
ceeds from the ſame Caule as the reſt that I have 
before mention'd : For 'tis very probable, thar if thoſe 
that ſtucy after this manner, know certainly rhar ir 
was not agreeable ro the Capacity of their Minds , 
and thar it was more likely to fill rhem with Errors 
and Confuſion, than with true Science, they would 
not ſuffer themſelves to be hurried away by the irre- 
gular Motions of their Paſſions and Vanity ; for in- 
deed thar is nor the way to farisfie the Mind, ſince 
'tis not the proper Means ro know any thing. 


CHAP. IV. 


I. The Adind cannot long apply it ſelf to any ObjeR, 
which neither relates to it ſelf , nor to Infinity, 
Il. The Jnconft ancy, and conſequently the Error 
of the Will, proceeds from this Defct of Appli- 
cation, Ill. Our Senſations affett us more than 
the Pure Idea's of the Mind. IV. What 1s the 
Origmal Cauſe of the Corruption of Manners, 
V. And the Ignorance of the Generality of 
Aankind, 


HE Mind of Man is nor only ſubject ro Error 
becauſe it is Finite, or more limited than the 
Objects they conſider, as has been explained in the 
rwo precedent Chapters ; bur allo becauſe ir is In- 


conttant, and has no Firmneſs in whatſoever it does, | 


and cannot keep ir felf tix'd long enough upon any 
Snbject, ro examine it entirely. 

To conceive the Canſe of this Inconſtancy and 
Leviry of our Minds, it is neceſſary to know, that 1ts 


= Action is directed by the Will ; which applies it ro ſuch | 
Objects as ir loves, and is of ir ſelf continually Incon- ? 


ſtant and unſettled, of which this is the Caule, 


We, 
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We carmor doubr bur God is the Author of all 
things, that he hath made them for himſelf, and has 
inclined the Hearr of Man towards him, by a Natural 
and Invincible Imprefſion that he continually imprints 
upon him. God cannot Will the Exiſtence of any 
Mind which cannot love him, or which ſhould love 
him leſs than any other Good, if any other betides 
himſelf could be found ; becauſe he cannor Will that 
any Mind ſhould nor love that which is moſt Amiable, 
or love it more than that which is leſs Amiable. 
Thus ir is requifirte that a Natural Love ſhoutd 
carry us to God, fince it comes from him; and thar 
there is nothing rhar can ſtop the Morions of it, only 
God himſelf who imprinted them. Every bodies Will 
therefore neceſſarily follows the Morions of this Love. 
The Righteous and Wicked , the Happy and the 
Damned, Love God with this Love ; for the Natural 
Love which we have for God, being the ſame thing 
as the Narural Inclination thar carries us ro Good in 
General, to the Infinire and Soveraign Good, it is evi- 
denr thar all Minds Love God with this Love, ſince he 
only is the Univerſal, Infinite, and Soveraign Good. 
For indeed all Spirirs, and even the Devils, have an 
Ardent Deſire ro be Happy, and to poſſeſs the Chief 
Good: And they deſire ir withour Choice, withour 
Deliberation, wirthour Liberry, and by a Neceſliry of 
their Nature. Being therefore made for God, for an 
Infinite Good, for a Good which comprehends all others 
in it, our Hearts can never be fatisfed bur by rhe 
Poſſefion of thisGood, = ; | 
Thus our Will always labouring under an eager Il. 7he 1n- 
Thirſt, always agitated with Deſires, Anxieries, and c0ftancy 
full of Inquierudes for the Good thar ir does not poſlels, of *he Wit, 
cannot without much Pain ſuffer rhe Mind for any Cauſes the 
time to ſtop ar abſtracted T'ruths, which affect ir nor, © fe? of 
and which ir judges uncapable of making it Happy. pane, 
Thus ſhe Inceffantly puſhes it forward ro ſearch atrer conſe mo 
other Objects, and wherrin this Agitation, which the j, — 
Will communicartes to ir, it meets with any Object, ,,- Error, 
that has the Appearance of a Good, I mean, ſuch as 
makes the Soul Senfible of any Pleaſure, or inward 
b 3 Satis- 
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Satisfaction at its approach ;z then this Thirſt is ex- 
cired anew ; theſe Defires, theſe wiſhes, and theſe 
Ardours, take new Life ; and the Mind being oblig'd 
ro obey them, engages ir ſelf only ro that Objec, 
which cauſes or ſeems to cauſe them, ro draw ir nearer 
ro the Soul which raſts it, and feeds on it for ſome 
crime. Bur the Emprineſs of Creatures cannor fill the 
Infinite Capacity of Man's Mind ; theſe little Pleaſures 
irritate its Thirſt rather than allay it, and give the 
Soul a vain fort of a Hope of being ſatisfied in the 
Multiplicity of the Pleaſures of this Life ; which allo 
produces an Inconſtancy and an inconceivable Levity 
m the Mind, which was to diſcoyer to it all theſe 
Goods. 

It's rrue, thar when the Mind accidentally meets 
with any Ohje&t which is related ro Infinity, and 
which includes in it ſelf ſome great thing, its Incon- 
ancy and Agiration ceaſes for ſome time ; for dif- 
covering this Object to bear the Character of whart the 
Soul detires, ir joyns and adheres to it for a long time. 
Bur rhis Adheſion, or rather this Prejudice of the Mind, 
20 examine Subjects thar are Infinite or very great, 1s 
as uſeleſs to it, as that Levity with which ir confiders 
chings thar are proportion'd ro its Capacity ; it 1s too 
weak ro finiſh ſo difficulr an Enterpriſe, and it 1s vain 
to force it ſelf ro accompliſh ir. 'The Comprehenſion 
of an Infinite Object, if I may ſo ſay, cannor render 
che Soul Happy, it is incapable of ir, bur the Love and 
Enjoyment of an Infinire Good may do it, whereof the 
Will is capable, by the Motion of that Love which God 
continually impreſſes upon it, | 

Afrer this we mutt nor be ſurpriſed at the Ignorance 
and Blindneſs of 'Men, ſince their Mind being ſubject 
ro the Inconſtancy and Levity of their Heart, which 
renders it incapable of conſidering any thing with a 
Serious Application, ir cannor penetrate into any thing 
which includes ſome conſiderable Difficulry. For, 
in fine, the Attention of the Mind to the Objects ot 
rhe Mind, is the fame thing as fixing our Eyes upon 
the Objects of onr Eyes; ever} as a Man who cannot fix 
ais Eyes upon Objects that are abour him, cannor ſce 
So , LE | EY clearly 
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clearly enough to diſtinguiſh theDifferences of their leaſt 


Parts, and to know all the relations theſe little parts 
'd have with each other: So a Man who cannor fix the | 
; Eyes of his Mind upon things which he would know, 
er cannor ſufficiently know them ro diſtinguiſh all their | 
ne Parts, and ro know all the Relarions which they may il 
he have among themſelves, or to other Subjects. "1 
es However tis evidenr, That all Knowledge conſfitts an 
he only in a clear View of the Relations that things have _ i 
he co one another: Therefore when ir happens, as in it 
[fo difficult Queſtions, that the Mind muſt ſee at one þ 
ty view, a great Number of Relations which rwo or 4 
ele more things have amongſt themſelves, it's evidenr, Thar 4 
if ir has nor conſfider'd theſe things with much Arren- 119 
ets tion, and only knows them confuledly, ir will be im- 4 
nd poſſible for it ro perceive diſtinctly their Relations, ji 
"n- and conſequently to form a ſolid Judgmer:t of them. 
if One of the chief Cauſes of the Wanr of Application III. 04 
he of Mind ro abſtracted Truths, is, Thar we lee them Senſations 
ne, at a diſtance ; and things which are nearer, are con- fed «s 
1d, tinually repreſented to our Mind ; a great Attention ore than 
is of Mind approaches, if I may ſo fay, to the Idea's of *2* Pure | 
rs Objects with which ir is affected. Bur ir ofren hap- {49's vf 31 
00 pens, that when we are Atrentive upon Metaphyſical *he Mind. " 
Lin Speculartions, we are diverted from them , becauſe , _ 
on ſome Senſation comes upon rhe Soul which is nearer j 
ler ro it than thoſe Idea's; the leaſt Pain or Pleaſure is fl 
nd {ſufficient ro effect rhis ; the reaſon of it is, Pain and ? 
he Pleaſure, and generally all Senfarions, are within the TY. 
od Soul ir ſelf, they moditie and affect ir, much nearer 1 
| chan the ſimple Idea's of Objects of Pure Intellection, _ WW 
ce which though preſent ro the Mind do not modike it. 1 } 
> Thus rhe Soul being on the one hand very narrow, 11% . 
ch and on the other, nor being able ro hinder Pain, Plea- k 
2 ſure, and other Senſations, its Capacity is filld with See Ch. 7. f 
ng them-; and ir cannot at the fame time be Senlible of Second 1 
or, any thing, and think freely of other things of which Part of NF 
of ir cannot be Senſible. The Buzzing ot a Fly , or this Books \þ 
on ſome orher lirtle Noite, ſuppoſing it ro be communi- | ts | 
ix cated even to the chief part of the Brain, ſo that the it! | 
te Soul perceives it, is capable, notwithſtanding all our vey 
Bbhb a Efforts R 
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Efforts to the contrary, of hindering us from conſi- 
dering abſtracted and elevared Truths, becauſe all 
abſtracted Idea's do not modifie the Soul, though all 
Senſations do. 

'Tis this thar cauſes a Stupidity and Dullneſs of 


75 the Ori- Mind, in reſpect of the great Truths of Chriſtian 
ginalof the Morality ; hence it is that Men only know them after 


a Speculative 'and Unfruirful Manner, without the 
Grace of Feſus Chriſt, All rhe World knows that 
there isa God, that he muſt be Ador'd and Wor- 
ſhipped ; but who is it that Serves and Worſhips him 
without Grace, which makes us taſte a Sweetnels 
and Pleaſure in all our Duties ? There are very few 
who are nor Senfible of the Emprineſs and Inſtability 
of the Goods of this World, and even who are not 
rouch'd with an abſtracted, yer always with a very 
certain and evident Conviction , that they deſerve 
not our Application and Concern. But where are 
thoſe that Practically Deſpiſe theſe Goods ? and who 
are not Anxious and Careful ro obtain them ? *Tis 
thoſe only who perceive ſome Bitrerneſs and Diſguſt 
in their Enjoyment, or elſe by the Grace of God are 
mzde Senſible of Spiritual Good by an inward De- 
Iight which God hath joyn'd to them, who overcome 
the Impretiions of their Senſes and the Efforts of Con- 
cupiſcence. The bare Contemplation of the Mind, 
does nor therefore make us ever refit the Efforts 
of Concupilcence as we -ought to do; an Internal 
Motion of the Heart muſt allo ſecond ir. This Light 
of the Mind only is, as ſome fay , a Sufficient Grace, 
which enables us to Condemn our ſelves, and informs 
us of our Weaknets, and that we ought to have re- 
courſe by Prayer to him who is our Power. But 
this inward Sentiment of Heart is a Lzively Grace 
which operates, 'tis this which affects and fills us, 
which periwadcs the Heart, and withour there is 
nG one can thi:k heartily, Nemo eſt qui cogitet corde. 
All the moic, conttant Truchs of Morality lie hid 
in the Secret Receſies and Windings of the Mind , 
and fo long as they ſtay there, are Barren, and with- 
Gut any Power, fince the Soul does nor taſte _ 

TH 
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Bur the Pleaſures of the Senſes are riearer the Soul, 

and it being impoſſible that ir ſhould nor be ſenſible 

of, and love its * Pleaſure, it's impoſible ro be freed * 117:h a 

from the World, f and ſhake off the Charms of its Natural 

Senſes by its own Power. Love, for 
However I do nor yer deny thar the Righteous , 9 may 

whoſe Heart hath been livelily rurn'd rowards God 2*e Plea- 

by prepoſſeſſed Delighr, cannot withour this parti-/ ewith a 

cular Grace, do ſome deſerving Actions, aad reſiſt res ed of 

the Motions of Concupiſcence ; there are ſome thar "Is 

are Generous and Conitant in the Law of God, by | —_ 

the Power of their Faith, by an ailiduous Privation g,,;.,.-.._ 

of ſenſible things, and by a Contempr and Diſguſt of ,,,; lang re- 

all Temptations. There are ſome who act for the j-a;z from 

moſt part withour taſting preventing and unthought conforming 

of Pleaſure; the only Joy which rhey find in —_ to a Natu- 

Piouſly, is rhe Pleaſure alone they are ſenſible of, 741 Love. 

and this Pleaſure is ſufficient ro ſtay rhem in thar 

Eſtate, and ro confirm the Diſpoſition of their Hearr. 

Thoſe who begin their Converſion, have commonly 

need of a prepoſſeſſed and an indeliberate Pleaſure, 

ro free them from their Senfible Goods, ro which 

they are unired by other preventing and indeliberare 

Pleaſures. Sadneſs and Remorſe of Conſcience is not 

enough, and rhey do nor yer rafte any Joy : Bur the 

Juſt can live by Faith and in Want ; and ir's even in 

this Condition that they deſerve more ; becauſe Men 

being reaſonable, God will be lov'd by them with 

a Love of Choice, rather than with a Love of In- 

ftinct, and an indeliberate Love ; like rhar by which 

they love Senſible rhings, without knowing them to 

be Good, otherwiſe than by the Pleaſure which rhey 

receive from them. However, the greareſt parr of 

Men have little Faith, and being continually led to 

taſte Pleaſure, they cannor long preſerve their elective 

Love for God, againſt a Natural Love for Senfible 

Goods, if their Delighr in Grace does nor uphold 

them againſt the Efforts of Pleaſure ; for a Delight in 

Grace, begets, preſerves, and increaſes Charity, as 

Senſible Pleaſures do Defire. 
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V.of Mens Ir is evident from whar has been faid, That Men 
Ignorance. being never withour ſome Paſſion , or agreeable or 


diſagreeable Senſations; much of the Capacity and 
Extenſion of their Mind is taken up with them : 
And when they are willing to employ the reſt of their 
Capacity tro examine ſome Truth, they are often di- 
verted by ſome new Senſations, or by a Diſguſt which 
they find in this Exerciſe; and by an Inconſtancy of 
the Will, which agitares and runs the Mind from one 
Object to another; ſo that unleſs they have ac- 
cuſtom'd rhemſelves ro overcome theſe Oppoſitions 
from their Youth, as has been explain'd in the Second 
Parr, they will ar laſt be incapable of penetrating into 
any thing thar is a little Difficulr, or which requires a 
little Application. 

We muſt then conclude, That all Sciences, eſpe- 
cially thoſe that include Queſtions very difficult to 
be reſolv'd, are full of an intinite Number of Errors ; 
and that we oughr to ſuſpect all thoſe grear Volumes, 
which are every day compoſed upon Phyſicks, Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, and Morality ; and eſpecially upon 
the particular Propoſitions of theſe Sciences, which 
are much more compounded than general ones. We 
ought even to judge, that theſe Books are ſo much 
the more to be Contemned, as they are. berter re- 
ceived by the generality of Men; I mean, thoſe who 
are bur little capable of Application, and who know 
not how to make a good uſe of their Judgment ; be- 
cauſe rhe Applauſe of the Vulgar, in any difficult 
Marrer, is a certain Argument of the Falfiry of rhar 
Opinion, and thar it is only maintained upon the de- 
lutive Notions of the Senſes, or ſome falſe Lights of 
the Imagination. 

Yer it is not impoſſible, bur that a Man may ot 


himſelf diſcover a greater Number of Truths which |: 


have been conceal'd from former Ages, provided 
he does not want a good Judgment , bur lives 1n 
ſome retired place, where nothing can divert him, 


it he Seriouſly apply himſelf ro an enquiry into 


Truth, 


Where- ; 
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Wherefore thoſe are very unreaſonable, who de- 
ſpiſe the Philoſophy of Deſcartes without knowing 
it; only for this reaſon, becauſe ir appears impoſlible, 
that one Man of himſelf ſhould be able ro diſcover 
the Truth in ſo Myſterious a Subject as that of 
Nature: Bur if they knew the Manner how this 
Philoſopher lived ; the Method he rook in his Studies, 
co prevent the Capacity of his Mind from bein 
diverred by any other Objects, beſides thoſe whore 
Truth he would diſcover ; the Clearneſs of the Idea's 
upon which he eſtabliſh'd his Philoſophy, and gene- 
rally all rhe Advantages he had over the Ancients 
by new Diſcoveries: I fay, If rhey conſider theſe 
things, they would doubtleſs receive a more reaſon- 
able Prejudice in favour of Deſcartes than of Anti- 
quity, which Authorizes Ariſtotle, Plato, and many 
others. 

Yer I adviſe them nor ro ſtop at this Prejudice, 
nor to believe that Deſcartes is a great Man, and that 
his Philoſophy is good, becauſe he may be advan- 
rageouſly ſpoke of : Deſcartes was a Man ſubject ro 
Error, and miſtakes like others: There are none 
of his Works, even not excepting his. Geometry , 
wherein rhere are nor ſome Footſteps of the Weak- 
neſs of the Humane Mind : He muſt nor therefore be 
believ'd upon his Word , bur be read with Precau- 
tion, as he . himſelf adviſes us ro do; examining if 
he was nor deceiv'd, and believing nothing of whar 
he fays, bur whar Evidence, and the Secrer Re- 
proaches of our Reaſon oblige us ro believe ; for in- 
deed the Mind knows nothing truly, bur whar ir ſees 
evidently. 

We have ſhown in the preceding Chaprers, that 
our Mind is not infinite; bur on the contrary, that 
ir had a very mean Capacity, which is commonly 
filled with the Senſations of the Soul. And laſtly, 
That the Mind receiving its Direction from rhe 
Will, cannot firmly conſider any Object , withour 
being ſoon diverted from it, rarough its Inconſtancy 
and Levity, Theſe things are certainly the moſt 
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general Cauſes of our Errors, and we might longer 
infift upon them here, bur what I have faid, is ſufi- 
cient to diſcover the Weakneſs of the Humane Mind, 
to Perſons that are capable of any Atrention. In the 
Fourth and Fifth Book we ſhall treat more largely of 
the Errors which our Inclinations and Paſſions lead 
us into, and of which we have already ſaid ſomething 


in this Chapter. 
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Of the Nature of IDEA'S. 
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CHAF L 


I. What is meant by Idea's ; That they truly Ex- 
iſt, and that they are neceſſary to percetve all 
material Objefts. Il. A diviſion of all the 
Modes by which External Objefts may be ſeen, 


Think every one will confeſs, that we do nor 
perceive External Objects by themſelves. We ſee 

the Sun, the Stars, and many Objects withour 

us ; and it is not probable that the Soul ſhould 

g0 our of the Body, and walk as it were, through rhe 
Heavens, to Contemplare all thoſe Objects rhere. She 
does not then fee them by themlelves,and as the imme- 
diate Object of Mind ; when it ſees the Sun, for 
inſtance, it is not rhe Sun, bur ſomething which 1s 
nearly uniced ro our Soul; and ir is that which I call 
Idea : So that here by this word Iz, I mean only what 
is 
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is the immediate Object, or the neareſt the Mind 
when it perceives any thing. 

It muſt be obſerved, that to make the Mind per- 
ceive any Objett, it is abſolutely neceſſary thar the 
Idea of this Object ſhould be actually preſent, of 
which we can have no doubr ; bur ir 1s not requiſite 
that there ſhould be tome exrernal Object which reſem- 
bles this Idea ; for it often happens, that we perceive 
things which are not, and which never had a being. So 
that we often have in our Minds real Idea's of things 
which never were. For inſtance, when a Man imagins 
a Mountainof Gold, it is abſolutely neceſſary that the 
Idea of this Mountain ſhould be really preſent to his 
Mind : When a Mad Man, a Man in a high Fever, or 
a Man thar is aſleep, ſees any tetrible Animal before 
his Eyes, ir is certain thar the Idea of this Animal rruly 
Exiſts ; and yer this Mountain of Gold, and this Ani- 
mal, never were. 

However, Men being Naturally inclined to believe 
thar there is none bur Corporeal Objects which Exiſt, 
they Judge of the Realiry and Exiſtence of things quite 
after another manner than they ought to do ; for as 
ſoon as they are ſenfible of any Object, they will cer- 
rainly have ir thar this Object Exiſts, although ir often 
happens, thar there is nothing withour : And further, 
they affirm, that this Object is exactly the ſame as 
they ſee ir, which never happens. Bur in reſpect tro 
the Idea which neceſſarily Exits, and which can be 
nothing elle befides-whar ir appears to be, they with- 
our any reflection, commonly Judge it to be nothing ; 
as if Idea's had nor a very great number of Proper- 
ries: As if the Jdea's of a Square, for inftance, was 
nor very different from that of ſome number, and did 
not repreſent things perfectly diftin&t ; which could 
never happen to nothing, fince nothing has no Pro- 
priety. Ir 1s therefore indiſputable, that Idea's have 
a real Exiſtence. Bur ler us examine their Nature 
and Eflence, and ſee whar it can be in the Soul thar is 
capable of repreſenting all things. 

Wharever things the Soul perceives, are either in, 
or out of 1ts ſelf, rhoſe which are in the Soul, are its 
own 
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own thoughts ; thar is, all its different Modifications ; 
for by theſe words, Thought, manner of Thinking, or 


modification of the Soul, I underſtand in general all - 
things, that can be in the Soul without her perceiv- 


ing them, as her own Senſations, Imaginarions, pure 
Intellections, or ſimple Conceprions, even her Paſſi- 
ons, and Natural Inclinations. Now our Soul has no 
need of Idea's to perceive all theſe rhings, becauſe 
they are within the Soul ; or rather, the Soul ir ſelf, 
after ſuch or ſuch a manner: Even as the real round- 
neſs of ſome Body, and irs Mortion, are only rhis Body 
Figured, and moved after fuch or ſuch a manner. 

Bur as for things that are our of the Soul, we can 


perceive them only by the means of Idea's, ſuppoſing -. 


that rheſe things cannot be intimately united to ir. 
There are rwo ſorts of them, Spiritual, and Material : 
As for the Spirirual, there is fome probabiliry rhar 
they may diſcover themſelves ro the Soul withour 
Idea's, and by themſelves. For although Experience 
reaches us, that we cannot immediately, and of our 
ſelves, declare our Thoughts ro one another, bur only 
by words, or ſome other ſenſible Sign, ro which we 
have affixed our Idea's: We may ſay, that God has 
ordained ir ſo only during this Life, ro hinder thoſe 
Diſorders that would ſoon happen, if Men could make 
rhemſelves be underſtood as they pleaſed, Bur when 
Juſtice and Order ſhall Reign, and we ſhall be deli- 
vered from the Caprivity of our Bodies, we ſhall per- 
haps make our ſelves mutually underſtood by an inti- 
mare Union of our ſelves, as its probable the Angels 
do in Heaven ; ſo that ir does not ſeem abſolutely ne- 
cefſary tro admir Idea's to repreſent ſpiritual things ro 
the Soul, becauſe it may be, we may fee them by 
themſelves, although after a very imperfect manner. 
I examine not here how two Spirits can be united one 
to the other, and if they can after this manner mutualiz 
diſcover one anothers Thoughts. I belicve however, that 
there is no Subſtance purely intelligible, but that of God ; 
nothing can be evidently known but in his Light ; and 
that the Union of Spirits cannot make them Viſible : For 
although we are moſt ſtrifily united to our ſelves, we = 
at: 
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and ſhall be unintelligible to our ſelves, until we ſee our 
ſelves in God ; and that he repreſents to us the perfet in- 
telligible Idea that he hath of our being included in his. 
So that although IT may ſeem here to grant, that Angels 
can manifeſt one to another what they are, and what they 
think ; *tis only becauſe I will not diſpute of it, provided 
I am pranted what is not to be doubted, viz. That we can- 

- mot ſee material things by themſelves, and without Idea's. 
I ſhall explain in rhe Seventh Chapter, my Opinion 
how we know Spirits ; and will ſhew, thar ar preſent 
we cannot abſolutely know them by themſelves, al- 
though it may be they are united ro us. Bur I ſpeak 
here chiefly of material things, which cerrainly cannor 
be unired to the Soul, in ſuch a manner as is neceſſary 
for us to perceive them : Becaule being exrended, and 
the Soul nor, there is no proportion berween them, 
Beſides, our Souls go not our of our Bodies to meaſure 
the greatneſsof the Heaven, and conſequently, they can- 
nor ſee External Bodies, bur by the Idea's which repre- 

ſent them. This is whar all the World ought to grant. 
W. 434ivi- We are aſſured then, that ir's abſolutely neceflary, 
fon of the that the Idea's we have of Bodies, and of all other 
ſeveral = Objects which we perceive not by themſelves, pro- 
Ways ceed from theſe Bodies, or theſe Objects ; or elle thar 
whereby our Soul has the power of producing theſe Idea's, or 
External thar God Created them with our Souls ; or thar he 
Objetts produces them every time that we think of any Ob- 
way 2 ject; or elſe thar the Soul has all thoſe Perfections in 
ſeen. ir ſelf rthar ir ſees in theſe Bodies: Or in fine, thar it 
is united with a perfect Being, which in general in- 

cludes all rhe Perfections of Created Beings. | 
We cannot fee Objects bur after one of theſe ways: 
Ler usexamin wirhour prejudice, and withour fright- 
ing our ſelves with the difficulry of the Queſtion, 

which of them ſeems molt probable : Ir may be we 
may relolve ir very clearly, although we do nor pre- 

rend here to give ſuch Demonſtrations as will ſarisfie 

all ſorts of perions ; bur only convincing Proofs to 

thoſe ar leait, as will meditate with ſerious Atrention 
upon them ; for perhaps ir would be rhoughr roo 

raſh if we ſhould precend otherwiſe, : 
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That material Objefts do not emit Species which 
reſemble them, 


if x5 moſt common received Opinion is thar of the 
Periparericks, who think rthar External Objects 
emir Species which reſemble rhem, and that thoſe Spe- 
cies are carried by the External Senſes' tro the Com- 
mon Senſe or Underſtanding. They call theſe Species 
zmpreſſed, becauſe the Object imprints them on the 
External Senſes. Theſe :mpreſſed Species being Ma- 
terial and Senſible, are render'd intelligible, by means 
of rhe ative, or ative intellet ; and are fit ro be re- 
ceived in the paſſive intelle#. Thele Species thus ſpi- 
ritualiz'd, are called expreſs d Species, becauſe they 
are expreſs'd by rhe impreſs'd ones ; and 'tis by them 
that the Paffive Intelled&t knows all material _ 
We ſhall nor ftay ro explain ar large theſe fine 
things, and the divers manners in which different Phi- 
lolophers conceive them ; for alchough they do not 
agree as to the number of Faculties which they arrri- 
bure ro the Interior Senſe, and the Underſtanding ; 
and rhough rhere are nor a few, who doubr whether 
they have need of any ave Intele&, ro know ſenſible 
Objects, yer however they generally agree, thar Ex- 
ternal Objects emir the Species or Images which re- 
preſent them. And *ris only upon this Foundation 
that they multiply rheir Faculcies, and defend rheir 
aftive intelle& : So that this Foundation having no So- 
lidiry, as ſhall ſoon be ſhewn, ir will be unneceſlary 
to ſpend any rime ro overturn the Superſtructure. 
We are affur'd rhen, thar it is improbable that Ob- 
jects ſhould emir rheir Images, or Species which re- 
preſent them, for theſe reaſons. 1. From the impe- 
nerrabiliry of Objects : All Objects, as the Sun, Stars, 
and all ſuch as are near the Eyes, cannot emir Species 
which are different from their reſpective Natures : 
Wherefore Philoſophers commonly fay , thar theſe 
: Res Ccc Species 
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Species are Groſs and Material, in which they differ 
from expreſs'd Species which are Spiritualiſed. Theſe 
impreſs'd Species of Objedts then are little Bodies, 
they cannor therefore be penetrated, nor all the Spaces 
which are berwixt the Earth and the Heaven, which 
muſt be full of them. Whence it's eafie to conclude, 
they muſt be bruis'd and broken, in moving every 
way ; and thus they cannot render Objects viſible. 
Mozeover, one may ſee from the ſame place or 
poinr, a great number of Objects in the Heavens, and 
on the Earth ; therefore the Species of theſe Objects 
can be reduc'd into a Point. Bur they are impene. 
rrable ſince they are extended, "Therefore, &c. 
But one may not only ſee a multitude of very great 
and vaſt Objects: There is no Point in all the great 
Spaces of the World, from whence we cannor dilco- 
ver an almoſt infinite number of Objects, and even 
Objects as large as the Sun, Moon, and the Heavens, 
rhere is therefore no Point in all the World where the 
Species of all theſe things ought not to meer ; which 
IS againſt all appearance of Truth. 
Such as The Second Reaſon is taken from the Change which 
wouldknow happens in the Species ; it's evident, thar rhe nearer 
how all im- any Object is, the grearer its Species ought to be, 
preſſions of fjince we ſee the Object's greater. But whar is yer 
Vijible Ob- ore difficult 10 conceive, according to their Opinion, 
Jeits, h0w- jc Thar if we look upon this Object with a Teleſcope, 
ever PP” or a Microſcope, the Species immediately becomes 
ſite,nay be ©: Hundred times as great as it was before ; for 'tis 
communi- : wy : 
catedwith. Yer more difficulrly conceiv'd from whar Parts it can 
out being Brow ſo great in an inſtant. 
weaken'ds, The Third Reaſon is, when we look upon a pet- 
»nay read tc&t Cube, all the Species of its Sides are unequal ; 
Monſicur nevertheleſs, we ſee all the Sides equally Square, 
Delcartes So when we conſider Elliples and Parallelograms in 2 
his Diop- Picture, which cannot bur emit like Species, yer we 
iricks., fee Circles and Squares : This manifettly ſhews, that 
ir 1s nor necefſary that the Object beheld, ſhould emit 
Species like ir ſelf, that it may be ſeen. 
In fine, ir cannor be conceiv'd how it can be, that 
a Body, which does not ſenfibly diminiſh, ſhould al- 
ways 
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ways emit Species on every Yide, which ſhould conti- 
nually fill all the great Spaces abour ir, and that wirh 
an inconceivable iwiftneſs. For an Object that was 
hidden, in thar Inſtant thar ir diſcoyers it ſelf may be 
ſeen many Millions of Leagues on all Sides ; and 
whar appears yer more ſtrange is, that Bodies in great 
Motion, as Air, and ſome others, - have nor that power 
of puſhing outwards rheſe Images which reſemble 
them ;. as the more groſs and quieſcent Bodies, ſuch 
3 the Earth, Stones, and generally all hard Bodies 
ave. 

Bur I ſhall not ſtay any longer ro enumerate all the 
contrary Reaſons to their Opinion, there would be no 
end, a very ordinary Judginent would raiſe innume- 
rable Objections. Thoſe that we have brought are 
ſufficienr, though they were nor ſo neceſſary after 
what has been ſaid upon the Subject of the Firtt Book, 
where the Errors de got Senſes were explain'd. Bur 
there are ſo great a number of Philoſophers wedded 
ro this Opinion, that we believe it will be neceſſary 
ro ſay ſomething to encline them to reflect upon their 
own Thoughts, 


———— 


CH A P. III: 


"That the Soiil has no power of producing Idea's, 


The Cauſe of Mens Error, in reference to this 
Subjett. 


J He Second Opinion is that of thoſe who believe 
our Souls have any power of producing the Idea's 

of ſuch rhings as rhey will think upon, and they arg 
excited ro produce them by rhe Impreflions which Ob- 
jects make upon Bodies, although theſe Imprefſions 
are nor Images like rhe Objects which caute them ; 
they believe that 'ris in rhis, char Man is made after 
the Image of God, and participares of his Power. 
Fhar eyen as God Created all rhivgs our of nothing, 
| Ccc2 | and 
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and can reduce them to nothing again, and then Cre- 
are them anew ; ſo Man can Create, and Annihilate 
the Idea's of all things as he pleaſes. Bur there is 
great Reaſons ro diſtruſt all theſe Opinions which ex- 
tol a Man, rheſe are the Common Thoughts which 
ariſe from a vain and proud Original, and which the 
Father of Light bath nor inſpir'd. 

This participation of rhe power of God which Men 
boaſt of having, ro repreſent Objects, and of doing 
many other particular actions, 1s a participation 
which ſeems to relate to ſomething of independance, 
as independance is commonly explain'd ; ir is allo a 
Chimerical Participation, which Mens Ignorance and 
Vanity make them to imagine. They depend much 
more than they think, upon the Goodneſs and Mercy 
of God: Bur this is not a place to explain theſe things. 
Ir's enough if we endeavour ro fhew, rhat Men have 
not the Power of forming the Idea's of rhings which 
they perceive. 

Noone can doubr that Idea's are real Beings, fince 
they have real Properties, fince they differ from one 
another, and repreſent all different things ; Nor can 
we reaſonably doubt that rhey are Spirirual, and very 
different from the Bodies which they repreſenc. Bur 
it ſeems reaſonable to doubr, whether Idea's, by whoſe 
means we ſee Bodies,are not more Noble than the Bo- 
dies themſelves : for indeed the Intelligible World muſt 
be more perfect than the Material and Earthly, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter. "Thus when we affirm that we 
have the Power of Forming ſuch Idea's as we pleaſe, 
we ſhall be in danger of perſwading our ſelves, to 
make more Noble and Perfect Beings, than the World 


which God hath Created. However, ſome do not re- 


flect upon ir, becauſe rhey imagin that an Idea is 
Nothing, fince it is not tro be felr; or elſe if they 
look upon ir as a Being, *ris a very mean, contempti- 
ble one, becauſe they imagin it ro be annihilated as 
ſoon as it isno longer preſent to che Mind. 

Bur ſuppoling it true, that Idea's were only little 
contemprible Beings, yer they are Beings, and Spiri- 
tual Ones ; and Men not having the power of Be- 
lieving, 
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lieving, it follows thar 'they cannor produce them ; 
for the production of Idea's afrer the manner before 
explain'd, is a true Creation ; and alrhough Men en- 
deavour to palliate and mollifie rhe hardneſs of this 
Opinion, by ſaying, that the production of Idea's pre- 
ſuppoſes ſomething elſe, bur Crearion nothing ; yer the 
difficulty is not foly'd--by this Subrerfuge. 

For we ought ro conſider, that it is not more diffi- 
cult ro produce ſomething our of nothing, than ro pro- 


duce one thing out of another; which cannot ar all- 


contribute to its Production. For example, it is not 
more difficult ro Creare an Angel; than ro produce 
him from a Stone ; becauſe a Stone being of another 
ſort of Being wholly different, ir cannor in the leaſt 
be uſeful ro the Production of an Angel. Bur it may 
contribure to the Production of Bread, Gold, &c. 
for a Srone, Gold, and Bread, are bur rhe ſame rhing 
differently Configur'd, and are all Material. 

Ir is even more difficulr to produce an Angel of a 
Stone, than to pronuce him out of nothing ; becauſe 
ro make an Angel our of a Stone; ( ſo far as it can be 
done) the Stone muſt be annihilated, and afterwards 
the Angel Created ; Bur ſimply to Create an Angel, 
nothing is to be annihilated. If rherefore the Mind 
produces its Idea's from the material Imprefſions 
which the Brain receives from Objects, it mutt always 
do the ſame thing, or a thing as difficulr, or even more 
difficult than if it Created them ; tince Idea's being 
Spiritual, rhey cannor be produc'd of material Images, 
which have no proportion with them. 

Bur if it be laid, that an Idea is nor a Subſtance, I 
conſent to ir, yer it is always ſomething thats Spiri- 
tual ; and as ir is impoſſible ro make a Square of a 
Spirir, although a Square be nor a Subitance, {9 1t 1s 
alſo impoſſible ro Form a Material Subitance from a 
Spirirual Idea, alrhough an Idea was no Subſtance. 

Bur although we ſhould grant ro rhe Mind of Man 
a- Soveraign Power to Annihilate, and Creare rhe 
Idea's of things, yer it would never make ule of that 
Power to produce them ; for even as a Painter, how 
Skilfu] ſceyer he be, could nar repretent an Animal 
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which he had never ſeen, and of which he never had 
any Idea : So thar the Picture which he ſhould make, 
ſhould be like ro this unknown Animal. Thus a Man 
cannot form the Idea of an Object, if he knew ir 
not before, that is, if he has not already had fome 
Idea of it, which does not depend upon his Will ; and 
if he already had an Idea of ir, he certainly knows 
this Object, and ir would be unneceſſary for him to 
Form ir anew. Ir is therefore in vain to attribute to 
the Mind of Man the Power of producing his Idea's, 
It might be ſaid perhaps, that rhe Mind of Man hath 
general and confuſed Kdea's which ir does not pro- 
duce ; and that thoſe which ir produces are particular, 
more clear and diftin&t ; but ir is always the ſame 
thing. For even as a Painter cannot draw the Picture 
of a particular Perſon, fo as to be ſure thar he hath 
perfected ir, if he had had no diſtinct Idea of him ; 
and even if the Perſon had not been preſent : Thus the 
Mind, for example, which could only have the Idea 
of a Being, or an Animal .in general, could nor re- 
preſent ro its ſelf a Horſe, nor Form a diſtin&t Idea 
of one, ard be aſſured thar it is perfectly like a Horſe, 
it it had not already rhe firſt Idea with which it might 
compare this ſecond : Now if it had a firſt, it is un- 
uſeful ro Form a ſecond ; and the Queſtion reſpects 
this firſt, Thetefore, 69c. 

Ir's rrue, thar when we conceive a Square by pure 


Intcilection, we can alſo imagin it, thar is, perceive: 


It in our ſelves, by trcing an Image of ir in the Brain; 
yer it muſt be firſt obferv'd, that we are nor the true 
nor principal Caule of rhis Image : Bur ir will be roo 
long to explain it here. Secondly, So far is the {e- 
cond Idea which accompanies this Image, from being 
more diſtinct and more exact than the other, that on 
the contrary, it is not ſo Exact, becauſe ir reſembles 
the firſt, which was only a pattern for the ſecond. 
For indeed we muſt not believe rhat rhe Imagination 
and Senſes repreſent Objects more diſtin&tly ro us 
than the pure Underſtanding ; bur only that they ap- 
ply them more ro the Mind ; for the Idea's of the 
Senſes and Imagination are not diſtinct, bur m_ 
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far as they are conformable ro the pure Intelleion : 
The Image of a Square for example, which the Ima- 
gination' Traces in the Brain, is not exact and perfect, 
but only ſo far as it reſembles the Idea of rhe Square, 
which we conceive by pure Intellection. Ir is this Idea 
which regulates this Image, 'tis the Mind which Con- 
ducts the Imagination ; and which Obliges ir, if we 
may ſo fay, to-bchold from time to time, whether the 
Image ir Paints, be a Figure of four right and equal 
Lines, whoſe Angles are alike. In a word, whether 
whar it Imagins, is like ro what ir Conceives, 

After whar has been ſaid, I do not believe ir can be T.;znz-» me- 
doubted, bur thoſe are deceived, who affirm, the Mind /:ora cf 
is able to Form rhe Idea's of Objects ; ſince they at- judico gue 
tribute the Power of Creation ro the Mind,- and even «cls cer- 
of Creating with Wiſdom and Order, although ir has 7% 9an#o 
no knowledge of what it does ; for that is not Con- 779 ji n4- 
ceivable: Bur rhe cauſe of rheir Error is, that Men 747 V:ict- 
always Judge that a thing is the Cauſe of ſome Effect, j'* Jus 
when both are joined together, fuppoling the rrue a8 yo s 
Caule of this Efiedt be unknown to them. Thar Aug y*u 
makes all the World conclude, that a Bowl pur in Mo- ge Yerg 
rion, and meeting another, is the true and principal Religione. 
Cauſe of the Motion that ic communicates to it ; as 
the Will of rhe Soul is the true and principal Cauſe of 
the Motion of rhe. Arm, and orher the like prejudices z 
becauſe it always happens, that a Bowl is ſhaken when 
iris met by another that runs againlt ir: As our Arms 
are moved almoſt always when we Will, and we do 
not ſee any other apparent Caule ot this Motion. 

But when an Effect does nor {o often follow fome- 
thing which is nor the Caule of ir, there is neverthe- 
leſs'a great many Men, who believe this rhing 1s the 
Cauſe of the Effect which happens.; yer every Body is 
not guilry of the ſame Error. For inftance, it a 
Comer appears, and after this Comer a Prince Dies : 

Some Stones lie expoſcd io rhe Moon, and they are 
eaten with Worms : The Sun is. joined wich Mars at 
the Nativity of a Child, and ſomcthing extraordinary 
happens to this Child : All this is enough ro perſwade 
2 great many Men, that the Comer, the Moon, and 
Ccca che 
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the Conjunction of the Sun with Mars, are the Cauſes 
of theſe Effects, and others like them ; and the rea- 
ſon why all the World does nor believe it, is, that they 
do not always ſee theſe Effects follow theſe Cauſes. 

Bur all -Men having commonly the Idea's of Ob- 
jects preſent to their Minds as ſoon as they wiſh ir, 
and ir happening many times in a day, almoſt all con- 
clude, rhar the Will which accompanies the producti- 
on, or rather the preſence of Idea's, is truly the Cauſe 
of them : Becauſe they fee nothing in the ſame' rime 
thar they can attribute it ro; and they imagin the 
Idea's no longer Exiſt, when the Mind ſees them no 
longer ; and that they revive again anew, when they 
are again repreſented tro the Mind. 

"Tis tor theſe Reaſons ſome Judge, that External 
Objects emit Images which reſemble them, as we 
have mention'd in the precedent Chapter : For it being 
impoſſible to ſee Objects by themſelves, bur only by 
their Idea's, rhey judge rhe Object produces the Idea ; 
becauſe as ſoon as it 1s preſent they ſee it ; and asſoon 
as abſent they ſee ir no longer; and becauſe the pre- 
ſence of rhe Object almoſt always accompanies the 
Idea which repreſents it ro us. 

Yer if Men were not prejudiced in their Judgments 
from this, that the Idea's of things are preſent to their 
Mind as ſoon as they Will them, they ſhould only con- 
clude, that according to the Order of Nature, their 
Will is commonly neceſſary for them to have thoſe 
Idea's. Nor that rhe Will is the true and principal 
Cauſe which preſents them to the Mind, and much 
lefs, that the Will produces them from nothing, or after 
the manner they explain it. Nor ought they to con- 
clude, that Objects emir Species reſembling them, be- 
cauſe the Soul commonly perceives them only when 
they are preſent ; bur only that rhe Object is for the 
molt part neceſſary, in order to the Idea's being pre- 
{ent to the Mind. And laſtly, that a Bowl pur into 
Motion, 1s the principal and rrue Cauſe of the ſhaking 
of another Bowl rhar ir meers in the way, fince the 
firſt had nor the power of Motion in its ſelf. They 
can only derermin, that the meeting of two Bowls 1s 
an 
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an occafion ro the Author, of the Morion of Matter to 
4 execute the Decree'of his Will, which is che Univerſal 


Yy Cauſe of all things, in communicating to the other See Ch. 3. 

' Bowl a part of the Motion of the firſt ; that is, ro Of the Se- 1 
J= ſpeak more clearly, in willing thar the laſt ſhould ac- £914 Pars ﬀ 
t, quire ſo much more Motion as the firſt loſt ; for the of Method. i 
= moving force of Bodies can proceed only from rhe 

[= Will of him who preſerves them, as we ſhall ſhew elſe- 

le where. 

e 
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Y CHAP. IV. 

That we do not ſee Obje&s by the Means of Idea"s 

, which were created with us. And that God does 

> 20t produce them in 4 ſo often as we have occa- 

ſton for them, 

| 


TH E Third Opinion is, That of thoſe who fay all 
 Tdea's are creared with us. 

To dilcover the Improbabiliry of rhis Opinion, it 
will be neceſſary to confider thar there is many diffe- 
rent things in the World of which we have Idea's. 
Bur to ſpeak only of fimple Figures, ir is certain thar 
the Number of them is Infinite: Nay, evenif we con- 
ſider bur one only, as the Ellipfis, we cannot doubr 
bur rhe Mind conceives an infinire Number of diffe- 
rent Kinds of them, -when it conſiders that one of the 
Diameters may be lengthened our ro Infinity, and the 
other always continue the ſame. 

So the heighth of a Triangle may be augmented 
or diminiſhed infinitely, the baſe Toes always the 
ſame, we may conceive there js an infinite Number If 
of different Kinds of them: And alſo, which I defire | 
may be confiderd here, The Mind in ſome manner 
perceives this infinite Number, although we can ima- 

ine bur very few of them ; and thar we can ar the 
| no time have particular and diſtinct Idea's of many 
Triangles of difterent Kinds. Bur whar muſt my 
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be obſerved is, That this general -Idea that the 
Mind has of this Number of Triangles of difle. 
rent Kinds is ſufficient to prove, Thar if we. do 
not conceive each of theſe different Triangles by 


- particular Idea's: And in ſhort, If we comprehend 


not their Infinity, 'ris not rhe Defect of the Idea's, of 
that Infinity is not repreſented tro us, bur only the 
Defect of the Capacity and Extenſion of the Mind, 
If a Man ſhould apply himſelf ro conſider the Pro- 

rties of all rhe diverſe Kinds of Triangles, alchough 
ho ſhould eternally continue this ſort of Study, he 
would never want new and particular Idea's, bur his 
Mind would be unprofitably fatigued. 

Whar I have ſaid of Triangles, may be applied to 
five, fix, a hundred, a thouſand, or ten thouſand fided 
Figures, and ſo on ad infnitum. Now if the fides of 
a Triangle, which have infinite relations one with the 
other, make Triangles of infinite Kinds, it is plain 
that four, five, or a thouſand ſided Figures are capable 
of admitting much greater Differences , ſince they 
are capable of a greater Number of Relations and 
Combinations of their fides, than ſimple Triangles 


are. 

The Mind then ſees all theſe things ; ir hath Idea's 
of rhem ; and theſe Idea's would never fail it, although 
it ſhould employ infinite Ages in the Conſideration of 
one Figure only : And if it perceived not theſe infinite 
Figures all of a ſudden, or comprehended nor their 
Intiniry, 'tis only becauſe its Extenſion is very much 
limited. Ir hath then an infinite Number of Idea's : 
Dol ſay an intinite Number ? Ir hath as many infinite 
Numbers of Idea's, -as there are different Figures to 
be confider'd: So that fince there is an infinite Num- 
ber of different Figures, it's neceſſary thar ro know the 
Fi p_ the Mind have an infinitely infinite Number 

ea's. | 

Now I ask, If it's probable rhar God ſhould Create 
{o many things with the Mind of Man ? For my part 
it does not appear fo to me ; chiefly, ſince that might 
be made in a more ſimple and eafie manner, as we ſhall 
loon ſee, For as God always adts by the moſt ſimple 

| Ways, 
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ways, it does not ſeem reaſonable to explain how we 
know Objets, by admitting the Creation of an in- 
finite Number ot Beings, fince we can reſolve this 
Difficulry in a more Eafie and Natural way. 

Bur alchovgh rhe Mind ſhould have a Magazine of 
all the Idea's, which are neceſſary for it to ſee things, 
ir would be yer more difficult to explain how the Soul 
ſhould'make choice of rhem ro repreſent them : For 
inſtance, how ir can repreſent the Sun toir ſelf, whilſt 
ir 1s preſent to the Eyes of its Body ? 

For whereas the Image which- the Sun imprints in 
rhe Brain, reſembles not the Idea we have thereof, 
as has been elſewhere proved ; and fince the Soul per- 
ceives not the Motion that the Sun produces in the 
borrom of the Eyes, and in the Brain, it's inconceiva=- 
ble how it ſhould exactly gueſs, amongſt rheſe infinite 
Number of 14e4's rhar ir has, which ir muſt repreſenr 
to it ſelf, to ithagine or ro ſee the Sun: We cannot 
therefore ſay, That rhe Idea's of things wete created 
with us, it is ſufficient that we ſee the Objects that are 
a bout us. 

Nor can we ſay that God produces as many of 
them every Moment, as we perceive different rhings ; 
rhis has been ſufficiently refured from whar has been 
ſaid in this Chapter. Beſides it is necefſary thar at all 
times we actually have in our ſelves rhe Idea's of all 
things, ſince we are always able to think of all things; 
which we could nor if we perceiv'd them already con- 
fuſedly ; thar is, If an infinite Number of Idea's were 
not preſent to our Minds; for we cannot will to 
rhink of Objetts, of which we have no Idea. 
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CHAT. V. 


That the Mind neither ſees the Eſſence, nor Ex- 
iſtence of Objefts , in conſidering its own Per- 
feftions, That none-but God ſees them in that 
manner, 


T HE Fourth Opinion is, That the Mind ſtands in 

need of nothing beſides ir ſelf, ro perceive Ob- 
jets; and thar ir can, in conſidering it ſelf and its 
own Perfections, diſcover all things rhat are with- 
Our it, 

Ir is certain that the Soul ſees within it ſelf, and 
without Idea's, all the Senſations aad Paſſions ir 1s 
capable of, as Pleaſure, Pain, Cold, Hear, Colours, 
Sounds, Odours, Sapors, its Love, its Hatred, Joy 
and Sadneſs, £©c. becauſe all the Senſations and 
Paſſions of the Soul repreſent nothing External which 
3s like them ; and becauſe they are only Modifications, 
which nothing but the Mind is capable of. Bur the 
Difficulty is, ro know wherher the Idea's which repre- 
ſent ſomething thar is without the Soul, and which 
refembles them in ſome meaſure, as the Idea's of a 
Sun, a Houſe, a Horſe, a River, &c. are only Modi- 
fications of the Soul ; inſomuch that the Soul cannot 
ſtand in need of any thing beſides it ſelf, to repreſent 
ro it ſelf all External Things. 

There are Perſons who make no Scruple to affirm, 
Thar the Soul being made to think, it has in it ſelf, 
I mean, in conſidering its own Perfections, whatever 
is neceſſary to perceive Objects ; for indeed the Soul 
being nobler than all the things it conceives diſtinctly, 
it may be ſaid, that it contains them in ſome meaſure 
Eminently, according to the Notions of the Schools ; 
that is, after a Nobler and more Sublime Manner than 
they are in themſelves. They pretend, that thus 

Superior things comprehend the Perfections of thoſe 
that are Inferior. And thus being the Nobleſt - the 
rea- 
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Creatures they know ; they fancy they have in them- 
ſelves,afrer a Spiritual Manner, all thar is in the vifible 
World. In a word, They will have the Soul to be 
like an Intelligible World, which comprehends in ir 
ſelf, whatever the Material and Senſible World com- 
prehends; nay, Infinitely more. 

Bur in my Opinion it is a great Preſumprion ro | 
maintain thar Thoughr: If I am nor miſtaken, it is i 
Natural Vanity, the Love of Independence, and rhe 
Defire of reſembling him who comprehends all Beings 
in himſelf, which Confounds the Mind, and inclines us »,;. nie 
ro believe, we poſſeſs what we have not: Do not ſuy jy 716; lu 
that you are a Light to your ſelf, ſays St. Auſtin ; for men non ec. 
there is none bur God who is a Light ro himſelf, and Serm.8.De 
who can, in conſidering himſelf, ſee whatever he has Yerbis Do« 
produced, or can produce, mini, 

It is certain that there was none bur God alone 
before the World was Created, and he could nor pro- 
duce it without Knowledge and withour Idea's: Gon- 
ſequently thoſe Idea's which God had of the World, 
are not different from himſelf; and thus all Crea- 
rures, even the moſt Material and moſt Terreſtrial, are 
in God, though in a manner altogether Spiricual, 
which we cannor apprehend. God therefore ſees all 
Beings in himſelf, in conſidering his own Perfections 
which repreſent them ro him. He alſo knows their 
Exiſtence perfectly, for fince the Exiſtence of all 
things depend on his Will, he cannor be Ignorant of 
his own Will; it follows then, rhar he cannor be Igno- 
rant of their Exiſtence, And thus God does not only 
ſee in himſelf rhe Efſence of all things, but alſo their 
Exiſtence. 

Bur the caſe is different as to Created Spirits, they 
can neither ſee the Efſence of things, nor their Ex- 
iſtence within themſelves: "They cannot fee their 
Efſence within themſelves, becauſe being very much 
limited, they do nor contain all Beings, like God whom 
we may call the Univerſal Being, or plainly He that s, 
as he calls himſelf. Since therefore the Humane 
Mind may know all Beings and Infinite Beings, and 
yer not cantain them, ir is a certain Proof, rhart it does 
nor 
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not fee their Eſſence in it ſelf. For the Mind does nor 
only ſee fomerimes one thing , and ſometimes another 
ſucceſſively, it alſo actually gR—_ Infiniry though 
it does not comprehend it. So that not being actually 
Infinite, nor capable of Infinite Modifications ar the 
ſame rime, it 1s abſolutely Impoſſible thar ir ſhould 
ſee within it ſelf what is nor there. Therefore it does 
nor ſee the Effence of things in confidering its own Per- 
fections, or by modifying it {elf diverſly, 

Neither does it ſee their Exiſtence within it ſelf, 
becanſe the Exiſtence of Beings do not depend upon 
its Will; and becauſe the Idea's of thoſe Beings may 
be preſent ro the Mind, though rhey do not Exiſt ; 
for every body may have the Idea of a Mountain of 
Gold, though there be no Mountain of Gold in 
Nature : And though we rely on the report of the 
Senſes to jydge of rhe Exiſtence of Objects ; neverthe- 
leſs Reaſon does nor afſure us, that we ſhould always 
believe our Senſes, ſince we find clearly that they de- 
ceive us. When a Man's Blood, for inſtance, is very 

much inflam'd ; or barely when he Sleeps, he ſome- 
times beholds Fields, Combars, and rhe like, which 

nevertheleſs are nor preſent, and which perhaps never 

were. Thereiore ir is certain that ir is neither within 

ir ſelf, nor by ir ſelf, rhat the Mind ſees the Exiſtence 

of things, bur that in this caſe it depends upon ſome 

other things. 


CHAP, VI. 


That we ſee all things in God. 


WE have examin'd in the preceding Chapter four 
difterent Manners in which the Humane Mind 
may ſee External Objects, which do not appear pro- 
bable ro us : There only remains the Fifrh, which alone 
appears conſonant to Reaſon, and the moſt proper to 
ſhew the Dependence that Spirirs have on God in all 
their Thoughts, | 
In 
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In order ta apprehend ir rightly, we muſt remem- 
ber whar has heen faid in the preceding Chapter, rhax 
it is abſolutely neceſſary thar God ſhould have in him- 
felf che Idea's of all the Beings he has created, ſince 
otherwiſe he could not have produced them ; and thar 
thus he ſees all thoſe Beings, by conſidering rhe Per- 
fedtions which he includes in himſelf, and ro which all 
Beings are related. ,Moreover, it is neceſſary ro know 
that God is very ſtrictly unired to our Souls by his 
Preſence, fo that we may ſay that he is the place of 
Spirits , as Space 1s the place of Bodies. Thele rwo 
things being ſuppoſed, it is certain that the Mind may 
ſee what there 1s in God, which repreſents Created 
Beings, ſince that is very Spiritual, very Inrelligible, 
and moſt preſent to the Mind. Thus the Mind may 
ſee in God the Works of God, ſuppoling God be wili- 
ing to diſcoyer to it what there 1s in him which res 
preſents them. Theſe are the Reaſons which ſeem rg 
prove, thar he rather Wills than Creates an Infinite 
Number of Idea's in every Mind. 

Firſt, Alrhough we do nor abſolutely deny, that 


| God was able to produce an Infinitely infinite Num- 


ber of Beings, which repreſent Objects with every 
Mind he Creates ; yet we ought nor to believe that 
he does ſo. For it is not only conſonant ro Reaſon, 
bur it allo appears by the Oeconomy of Narure, that 
God never does by very difficult means, what may 
be done by a plain eafie way : God does nothing ia 
vain and without Reaſon: Thar which ſhews his 
Wiſdom and his Power, is not to do little things by 
difficult Means; for that is repugnant to Reaſon, and 
ſhews a limited Knowledge : Bur on the contrary, it 
1s to do great things by plain eafe Means. 'Tis thus 
thar our of Extenſjon only he produces whareyer we 
ſee thar is admirable in Nature, and even tbar which 
gives Life and Motion ro Animals. For thoſe who 
will needs have Subitanrial Forms, Faculties, and 
Souls in Animals, ditierent from their Blood, and from 
the Organs of, their Body, in order rv perform their 
Functions, ar the jame rime ſeem ro argue that God 
wants Underſtanding, or tbat he cannor do thoſe ad- 
mirable 
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mirable things by Extenſion only. They meaſure 
the Power of God, and his Soveraign Wiſdom, by the 
ſmallneſs of their own Capacity. Then fince God 
may make Humane Minds ſee all things, by willing 
barely that they ſhould ſee what is in themſelves ; 
thar is, whar is in him thar has a relation to thoſe 
things, and which repreſents them, there is no pro- 
babiliry that he would do it otherwiſe ; and thar 
he ſhould produce, in order rhereunto, as many In- 
finities of Infinite Numbers of Idea's, as there are 
Creared Spirits. | 
Bur we muſt obſerve, that we are not to conclude, 
thar Spirits ſee the Efſence of God, becauſe they can 
ſee all things in God in that manner: Since what they 
ſee is very Imperfect; bur rhar God iz very Perfect: 
They ſee Marter Diviſfible and Figured, &c. and rhere 
is nothing in God that is Diviſible or Figured ; for 
God is all Beings, becauſe he is Infinite and Compre- 
hends all; bur he is no Being in particular. Never- 
theleſs that which we ſee is bur one, or ſeveral Beings 
in particular, and we do not apprehend that perfect 
Simplicity of God which includes all Beings. Beſides 
that ir may be ſaid, rhat we do not ſo much fee the 
Idea's of things, as the things which thoſe Idea's re- 
preſent; for when we ſee a Square, for inſtance, 
we do not fay that we ſee rhe Idea of that Square, 
which is united to the Mind, bur only the Square which 
1s withour us. 
| The Second Reaſon which may induce us to be- 
heve, that we ſee all Beings, becauſe God Wills, thar 
thar which is in him, which repreſents them, ſhould 
be diſcover'd ro us; and nor becauſe we have as many 
Idea's created with us as we can ſee rhings; for this 
purs all created Spirits it ani abſolure Dependence 
upon God, and the greateſt that can be : For this 
being ſo, we cannot only ſee nothing, but what God 
1s willing we ſhould fee, bur we can allo ſee nothing, 
unleſs God himſelf ſhews it us. Non ſumus ſufficientes 
copttare alzgquid a nobr, tanquam ex noby, ſed ſufficientia 
noſtra ex Deo eſt. *Tis God himſelf which inſtructs 
and enlighrens Philoſophers in that Knowtedge which 
| ungrateful 
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ungrateful Men call Natural, although ir is an imme- 


diate Gift from Heaven : Deus enim illis manifeſtavit. Rom. I.19 


Ir is he that is properly the Light of the Mind, and 


the Father of Light or Knowledge. Pater Luminum. 795. 1. 17. 
Iris he that teaches Wiſdom ro Men: Yu; docet homi- Pſa. 53. 


nem ſcientiam. In a word, He is the true Light, 
which enlightens all rhoſe that come inro this World : 


Lux vera que illuminat omnem hominem venientem in Joan I. g. 


hunc Mundum. 

For in fine, Ir is pretty difficult diſtintly ro appre- 
hend the Dependence which our Minds have on God 
in all their particular Actions, ſuppoſing they have all 
that which we diſtinctly know ro be neceſlary for 
them in order ro Act, or all the Idea's of things pre- 
ſent to their Mind, and truly rhart general and con- 
fuſed word Concurrence, by which Men pretend ro 
explain rhe Dependence that Creatures have on God, 
does not awaken any diftin& Idea in an artrentive 
Mind ; and yer it 1s very neceſſary Men. (ſhould 
know diſtin&tly, that they can do nothing withaur 


Bur the ſtrongeſt of all Reaſons, is the manner how 
the Mind perceives all things. Ir is certain, and every 
body knows by Experience, that when we have a 
mind to think on any thing in particular, we firſt caſt 
our Eyes on all Beings; and in the next place we 
apply our ſelves ro the Contideration of rhe Object 
we deſign to think on. Now it is molt certain that 
we ſee it already, though confuſedly and in general : 
So that as we may deſire to ſee all the Beings, ſome- 
times one and ſomerimes another, ir is certain that 
all Beings are preſent ro our Mind ; and it appears 
that all Beings can only be preſent ro our Mind, be- 
cauſe God is preſent ro ir, that is, He who includes 
all things in the Simplicity of his Being. 

It ſeems moreover, That the Mind would nor be 
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general. In fine, I am of opinion, thar it isimpoſſi- 


ble ro give a good Reaſon of rhe Manner -how the ; 
Mind comes to know ſevetal: abſtracted -and general | 
Truths, unleſs it- be by the *preſence of him thar can | 


direct the Mind in a World of different Manners. 
'In fine, The Beſt, the moſt 'Sablime, rhe moſt Solid, 


_ and the chief Proof of the ' Exiſtence 'of God, 'or ' that 


which ſuppoſes the feweſt things, is the Idea we have 
of Infinity, though ir does nor comprehend it ; and 
that ir has a very diſtinct Idea of God, which it can 
only have by the Union ir has with! him ; © fince it 
cannot be conceiv'd that the Idea of a' Being' infinitely 
perfect, -as thar we have of God, ſhould be-atry -thing 
that is Created. 

Bur the Mind has not'only the ' Idea of-Infinity,' it 


has ir even before thar' of- Finite. For we'conceive 


the Infinite Being, from rhis alone that we-cohceive 


a Being, without conſidering whether 'ir is Finite or 
Infinite. Bur in order to conceive a' Finite Being, we Þþ 
muſt needs retrench fomerhing of that-genetral Notion 
of a Being, which conſequently muſt precede. - Thus 


the Mind perceives nothing-bur in Infinity '; and' that 
Idea is ſo far from being form*d- by the confuſed Mix- 
rure of all rhe Jdea's of particular Beings, 'as'Philo- 
lophers imagine ; that on the contrary all thoſe part; 


cular Idea's are only Parricipations of the;.general F 
Idea of Infinity : As"God does not derive'his Being 


_ the Creatures, bur all Creatures only fubſiſt by 
im. - 

The. laſt Proof, which perhaps will 'be a Demon- 
ſtrartion'ro thoſe thar are uſed to abſtracted Arguments, 
1S this, It-is impoſſible 'thar God ſhould have any 
other principal End of his Actions bur himſelf : Ir 
iS a Notion that is common to all Men that are capa- 
ble of any Reflection ; and Holy Wrir does nor allow 


- usro doubr, bur rhar-God has made every thing for 


himſelf. Therefore ir is neceffary, that not only our 


' Natural Love, I mean the Motion he produces in 


our Mind, ſhould tend: towards him : | But more- 
over, Thar the Knowledge and the Light which he 
beftows-upon it, ſhould make us know any 'rhing that 
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is in him ; for whateyer cores from God can only be 
for God.Should God Create a Spirit,and give ir for an 
Idea, or for the immediare Object of irs knowledge 
the Sun : In my Opinion, God would Create rbar Spi- 
rir, and the Idea of that Spirir, for the Sun and nor 
for him. 


|. God cannor therefore Create a Spirit ro. know his 


Works, unleſs that Spiric ſees God in ſome meaſure, 
by beholding -his Works. So that we may ſay, that 
unleſs we do ſee God in ſome meaſure, we ſhould ſee 
-nothing : In like manner, unleſs we do Love God, I 
mean, unleſs God did continually Imprint in us. the 
Love of Good in general, we ſhould Love nothing. 
For thar:Love being our Will, we can Loye:nothing, 
nor Will any thing without him ; fince we cannot Love 
particular Goods, without determining cowards thoſe 
Goods,the morion of Loye,which God gives us towards 
him. .So-thar as we Love nothing but by the neceſſa- 
ry Love we. have for God, ſo we ſee noching bur by rhe 
Natural Knowtedge we have of God: Aud all the 
particular Idea's we have of Creatures, are only Limi- 
rations of the Idea of rhe Creator, as'all the Motions 
of, the Will for the Creatures, are only determinations 
of the motion for the Creator. | 

| T believe there are no Divines bur what will granr, 
thar, the Impious Love God with rhar Natural Love I 
ſpeak of : And Sr. Auſtin and ſome other Fathers af- 


firm as an undeniable rhing, Thar the Impious behold. 


in God .the Rule of Manners, and Eternal Truths. 
So that the Opinion I explain ought nor to trouble any 
.Body. Thus St. Auſtin ipeaks: Ab ila incommutabils 
luce veritatis, etiam impius, dum ab ea avertitur, qu= 


dammodo tangitur. Hinc eft quad etiam impiz cigitant 
 eternitatem, & multa refe riprebendunt reeque iaudant 
in hominum moribus. Luibus ea tandem regulis judicant, 


niſi in quibus vident, quemadmodum quiſque vivere debeat, 
etiam fi nec pſi eodem modo vivant ? UVvi autem eas wi- 
dent ? Neque enim in ſua natura, Nam cimm procul du- 
bio-mente iſta videantury eorumque mentes conſtet efſe mu- 


} babiles, has vero repulas immutabiles, videas quiſquis in 


ek ©. bo videre potuerit ==-, ubinam ergo ſunt ijte rezul.e 
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Scripte, *ifi in libro lucis illins, que veritas dicitur, unde 
lex omns juſta deſcribitur ----- inqua videt quid operandum 
fit, etiam qui operatur injuſtitiam, & ipſe eſt qi ab illa 
luce avertitur a qua tamen tangitur. 

There are many paſſages in St. Auſtin like unto this, 
by which he proves, that we ſee God even in this Life, 
by the knowledge we have of Erernal Truths. Truth 


. is uncreated, Immutable, Immenſe, Erernal, above all 


things. Ir is true by ir ſelf. Ir derives its Perfection 
from nothing: It makes Creatures more perfect ; and 
all Spirirs naturally endeavour ro know it. Nothing 
bur God can have all rhoſe- Perfections. Therefore 
Truth is God. We fee ſome of thoſe Immurable 
Erernal Truths. Therefore we ſee God. Theſe are 
Sr. Auſtin's Reaſons, ours differ a little from them ; 
and we are unwilling to uſe the Authority of fo grear 
a Man unjuſtly, ro ſecond our Sentiment. 

We believe that Truths, even - thofe thar are Erer- 
nal ; as thar twice two are four,are not ſo much as ab- 
ſolute Beings: So far are we from believing that they 
are in God. For ir is viſible, that thar Truth only 
conſiſts in a relation of Equality, which is between 
rwice Two and Four. Therefore we do nor ſay that 
we ſee God in ſeeing Truths, as St. Auſtin ſays, but 
in ſeeing-the Idca's of thoſe Truths : For Idea's are 
real, bur the Equality berween the Idea's, which is 
Truth, has no reality. When for example, Men ſay 
that the Cloth they meaſure contains Three Yards ; 
the Cloth and the Yards are real : But the Equality 
between Three Yards and the Cloth is not a real Be- 
ing ; it is only a relation that is between the Three 
Yards and the Cloth. When we fay that rwice Two 
are Four. the Idea's of the Numbers are real ; bur the 
Equality there is between them is only a Relation. 
Thus according to our Sentiment we ſee God, when 
we fee Eternal Truths ; nor that rhoſe Erernal Truths 


.. are God, bur becauſe the Idea's on which rhoſe Truths 
deperd are in God ; perhaps St. Auſtin underſtood it 
fo. We allobelieve, that we know in God Change- 


able and Corrubtible rhings, although Sr. Auſtin only 
ipeaks of Immutable and Incorruprtible things ; - 
caule 
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cauſe it 1s not neceſſary for that to place any Imper- 
fetion in God ; fince it ſuffices, as we have already 
faid, that God ſhould ſhew us what there is in him 
that has a Relation to thele things. 

Burt though I ſay, we fee in God the things that are 
Marerial and Senfble, ir muſt be oblſerv'd, that I do 
nor ſay we have a Senſation of them in God, bur only 
thar it is from God who Acts in us ; for God Knows 
ſenſible things, bur he does not Feel them, When we 


perceive any thing thar is ſenſible, Senſation and pure ” 


Idea is in our Perception. Senſation is a Modification 
of our Soul, and ir is God thar Cauſes it in us: And 
he mav Cauſe ir, rhough he has ir nor, becauſe he 
ſees in the Idea he has of our Soul, that it is capable 
of ir. As for the Idea which is joyn'd tro Senfarion, 
itis in God, we ſee it, becauſe ir is his pleaſure ro 
diſcover ir tous : And God joins Senfatian ro the Idea, 
when Objects are preſent, ro the end that we may be- 
lieve them as they are ; and that we may have ſuch 
Senſations and Paſſions as we ought to have 1n rela- 
tion tro them. 

Laſtly, We believe thar all Spirits ſee the Eternal 
Laws as well as other things in God, but with ſome 
difference : They know the Erernal Order and Erer- 
nal Truths, and even the Beings which God has made 
according to rhoſe Truchs, or according to the Order 
by the Union which thoſe Spirits have neceſſarily with 
the YYord, or Wiſdom of God which directs them, as 
we have ſhewn ; Bar 'ris by the Impreſſion they re- 
ceive continually from the Will of God, which inclines 
them to him, and endeavours, as it were, to render 
their Will abſolutely like unto his ; thar they know 
Order is a Law, I mean, that they know the Erernal 
Laws: How we mult love Good, and tly from Evil: 
That we muſt. love Juftice more than all Riches : Thar 
it is betrer ro Obey God than ro Command Men, and 
many other Natural Laws. For the knowledge of all 
thoſe Lavvs is nor different from the knowlecge of that 
Impreſſion, which they always feel in themſelves, 
though they do not always tollow ir by: the free 
choice of rheir Will ; which they know to: be 
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Common to all Spirits, though it is nor equally 
ſtrorg in all. | 

It is by that Dependance, Relation, and:Union of 
our Mind to the M/ord of God, and of our Will to his 
Love, that we are made after the Image and Likeneſs 
of God : And although this may be very much-defac'd 
by Sin, yer it is neceſſary rthar it ſhould ſubſift as long 
as we do. Bur if we bear the Image of. the Mord 
humbled upon Earth ; and if we follow the Motions 
of the Holy Ghoſt, that Primitive Image of our firſt 
Creation, that-Union of our Mind with the P/ord of 
the Father,and to the Love of the Father and of rhe Son, 
will be re-eſtabliſhed, and rendec'd indelible. We ſhall 
be like God, if we are like the Man God. In fine, God 
will be all in us, and weall in God, in a far more per- 
fect manner than that by which it is neceſſary for us ro 
ſubſiſt, that we ſhould be in him, and he in us. 
Here are ſome reaſons which may perſwade us, 
thar Spirirs perceive all things by the immediare Pre- 
ſence of him who Comprehends all in the Simplicity 
of his Being. Every one wilþ Judge of ir according 
tro the Internal Conviction he ſhall receive of it, after 
naving ſeriouſly confider'd ir. But *ris thought thai 
there will be no probabiliry in all rhe other ways of 
explaining theſe rhings ; and rhar this laſt will appear 
more than probable. "Thus our Souls depend' on God 
in all reſpects. For as it is he who makes them feel 
Grief, Pleaſure, and all other Senſations, by rhe Na- 
rural Union he has Eſtabliſh'd between them and our 
Body, which is no other than' his Decree and general 
Will. Thus it is he, who by the Natural Union which 
he has made berween the Will of Man, and the Re- 
preſentation of the Idea's which the Immenfity of rhe 
Divine Being includes, that makes them know what- 
ever they do know; and that Natural Union is alſo 
nothing elſe bur his general Will. So thar none bur 
he can direct us, by repreſenting all things to us ; as 
none bur he can make us Happy, by making us raſte 
all manner of Pleaſures. , | 

Ler us therefore keep tro this Opinion, That God: is 
the Intelligible World; or the place of Spirits, as the 
or nn "marerial 
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' material World is the place of Bodies. Thar they 
/ receive all their Modifications from his Power: Thar 
' rhey find all-rheir Idea's in his Wiſdom : And thar ir 1s 
/ by his Love that they are acted in all their regular. 
* Morions; and fince his Power and Love are nothing 
/ burhimſelf, ler: us believe with St. Pau/, that he 1s nor 


far from every one of us ; and. that ir is in him we, 


' have Life, Motion, and a Being. Nox longe eft ab uno- Ae. A- 
quoque mſtrum, in ipſo enim vivimus, movemur, ©: polt. £.17, 


Jumis. 


CHAP. VIL 


I. Four different ways of ſeeing things. IT. How 
me know. God, Ill. How we know Bodijes. 
IV. How me. know our Soul. V. How we know 
the Souls of other Men, and pure Spirits. 


IN order ro Abridge and Illuftrate the Opinion I have 
ſer down, concerning the manner how the Mind 

perceives the different Objects of irs Knowledge, it is 

neceffary to diſtinguiſh in it four ways of knowing. 

The Firſt is, ro know things by themſelves. 

The Second, ro know them by their Idea's ; that 
is, in the Senſe I rake ir here, by ſomething rhar is dit- 
ferent from them. | 

The Third, ro know them by Conſcience, or by 
Internal Sentiment. | 

The Fourth, ro know them by Conjecture. 


Things are known by. themſelves, and without I. urways 
Idea's, when being very Intelligible, they are able ro of ſeeing 
Penetrate the Mind, or Diicover themſelves to it. *hings- 


Things are known by their Idea's, when they are nor 
Intelligible of themſelves, either becauſe they. are Cor- 
poreal, or becauſe they cannor penetrate the Mind, 
or diſcover themſelves to ir. We know all thoſe things 
by Conſcience which are nor diſtinguiſh'd from us. 
Laſtly, we know thoſe things by Conjecture ' which 

| D'd Fl $=5> * + 
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are diflerent from us, and from thoſe that are known 

of themſelves, and by Idea's, when we think that 

ſome things are like unto others which we know. 
God only is known by himſelf : for though 


know God. there are other Spiritual Beings beſides himſelf, which 


Humanis 
mentibus 


ſeem to be Intelligible by their Nature, there are none 
ar preſent bur he only, which penetrate the Mind, 
and diſcover themſelves to ir. We only ſee God with 


- a direct and immediate Sight. Perhaps he only can 


direct the Mind by his own Subſtance. Laſtly, in this 
Life it is only by the Union we bave with him thar 
we are capable of knowing what we know, as we 
have ſhewn in the preceding Chaprer : For he is our 
only Maſter, that preſides in our Mind, according to 


1ullainter. It Auſtin, without the Mediation of any Creature. 


poſit a na- 


We can never conceive, that any thing that is Cre- 


cura preſi. ated ſhould be able to repreſent Infinity ; that the un- 
de. Aug. 1. limited Being, the immenſe Being, the univerſal Being 


de Vera 


can be perceiv'd by an Idea; thar is, by a particular 


Religione, Being, by a Being different from the Univerſal and 


Co 55. 


INI. How 
we know 


Bodies. 


Infinite Being. Bur as for particular Beings, it is not 
difficult ro conceive, thar they may be repreſented by 
the Infinite Being which includes them, and which in- 
cludes rhem afrer a Spirirual and conſequently very 
intelligible manner. Therefore it is neceſſary to ſay,that 
we know God by himſelf, notwithſtanding the know- 
ledge we have of him in this Life is very imper- 
fect ; and that we know Corporeal Things by their 
Idea's, that is, in God ; fince God only includes the 
wares ag World, in which we find the Idea's of all 
things. 

Bur though all things may be ſeen in God, it 
does nor follow that we ſee them all in him: We 
only fee ſuch rhings in God of which we have 
Idea's ; and there are things which are ſeen with- 
our Idea's. 

. All the things thar are in this World, of which we 
bave ſome Knowledge, are either Bodies or Spirits ; 
proprieties of Bodies, or proprieties of Spirits. No 
body can queſtion' but thar we ſee Bodies with their 
Proprieties by their Idea's ; becauſe nor being _— 

gible 
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gible in. themſelves, we can only ſee them in the Be- 
ing which-includesthem after an intelligible manner. 
Thus it is in God, and by their Idea's that we ſee Bo- 
dies with their Proprieties ; and for that reaſon the 
knowledge we have of them is very perfect: I mean 
the Idea we have of Extenſion is ſufficient ro make 
us know all rhe Proprieties which Exrenfion is capa- 
ble of; and we can never deſire ro have a more 
diſtinct and fuller Idea of Extenſion of Figures and 
Morions than that which God gives us of them. 
Whereas the Idea's of the things which are in God, 
include all their Proprieties, whoever ſees their Idea's, 
may ſucceſſively have all their Proprieties : For when 
we ſee things as they are in God, we ſee them always 
after a very perfect manner ; and ir would be infi- 
nitely perfect, if the Mind that ſees them there were 
Infinite. Thar which is wanting in the knowledge we 
have of Extenſion of Figures and Morions, is not a 
defect of the Idea which repreſents ir, bur of our Mind 
which confiders it. 
-.It is nor ſo with the Soul, we do not know 
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IV. How 


it by its Idea : We do not ſee it in God; we only ,,, ww 
know it by Conſcience; and therefore the know:- gy Soul. 


ledge we have of ir is imperfect. We know no more 
of our Soul, than whar we feel paſſes within us. 
Had we never felt Pain, Hear, Lighr, &c. we could 
not know whether our Soul would be capable of them, 
becauſe we do not know it by its Idea, Bur did we 


{ee in God rhe Idea which anſwers ro our Soul, we 50 75e 


ſhould know ar the ſame rime, or might know, all the 
properties it is capable of : As we know all rhe Proper- 
ties that Extenſion is capable of ; becauſe we do know 
Extenſion by the Idea of ir. 

Ir is true, we know by our Conſcience, or by the 
Internal Senſe we have of our ſelves, that our Soul 1s 
{omerhing thar is Great : Bur ir may be, that which 
we do know of 1t 1s hardly any thing of whar ir is 
in it ſelf, If we had no more knowledge of Matter 
than that of Twenty or Thirty Figures it had been 
modified into, certainly we ſhould hardly know any 
thing of ir, in compariſon of what we do know by 
the 


Explanati-+ 
ons. 
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the Idea which- repreſents it. Ir is not therefore 


ſufficient to have a perfect knowledge of rhe Soul, 


ro know what we do know of it by the Internal 

Senſe alone ; ſince the Conſcience we have of our 

ſelves, perhaps only ſhews us the leaſt part of our 
ing. 

Ir R_ be concluded from what has. been faid, thar 
though we know the Exiſtence of our Soul more di- 
ſtinctly rhan- the Exiſtence of our Body, and of thoſe 
thar are abour us, yer we have not ſo perfect a know- 
ledge of the Nature of the Soul, as of the Nature of 
Bodies ; and may ſerve to reconcile the different Opi- 
nions of thoſe that ſay nothing is better known than 
the Soul ; and of thoſe that maintain, there is nothing 
of which they have leſs knowledge. 

It may allo ſerve ro prove, that the Idea's which 
repreſent ſome External thing to us, are not Modifica- 
tions of our Soul. For if the Soul ſaw all things in 
conſidering its own Modifications, it would know its 
Eſſence or Nature more clearly than that of Bodies ; 
and all the Senſations or Modifications it is capable 
of, than the Figures or Modifications which Bodies are 
capable.of. Nevertheleſs, ir does not find that it is 
capable of ſuch a Senſation by rhe fight ir has of ir 
ſelf, bur only by Experience : Whereas ir knows, 
that Extenſion is capable of an infinire number of Fi- 
gures, by the Idea ir has of Extenſion. Moreover, 
there are certain Senſations, as Colours and Sounds, 
which moſt Men cannot difcover, whether or no they 
are Modifications of the Soul ; and Men know all 
manner of Figures by the Idea they have of Extenfi- 
on to be the Modification of Bodies. 

What I have faid, alſo ſhows the Reaſon why it 
1s Impoſſible ro give a Definition that may explain 
the Modifications of the Soul ; for fince we neither 
know the Soul, nor the Modifications of it by Idea's, 
bur only by Senſations ; and thar ſuch Senſations of 
Pleaſure, for inſtance, of Pain, of Hear, &c. are nor 
ried ro words ; it is evident, thar if a Man had never 
ſeen Colours, nor felt Hear, ir would be impoſſible 
ro make him Senſible of thoſe Senſations, by what- 

ever 
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ever Definitions we'conld:give him in order thereunto; 

Now Men havitig only their Senfations upon the ac- 

count of the Body, arid their Bodies nor being: diſpos\d' 

in the ſane manner in: all of rhem; it often happens 

rhar words are Equivocal-; that rhoſe which-are uſed: 

ro expreſs rhe Modifications of our Souls, . fignifie 

quire contrary to: what we deſign; and we often 

make Men think on Birrerneſs, for Example, when 

we defigri to: make them” rhirik on Sweetneſs. | 
Although we have nor a- full Knowledge of our % 

Soul , rhar which' we' have by Conſcience ſuffices to 

demonſtrate the Immortality, Spirituality, Liberry and 

ſome-other Artribures of in, which ir is neceſſary we 

ſhould know: And'for that reaſon God does not give . 

us the: Knowledge of ir by its Idea, as he- gives us the 

Knowledge of Bodies. *Tistrue, The Knowledge we 

have of our Souls by our Conſcience is Imperfect, 

bur ir is'not- Falſe: The Knowledge, on rhe'contrary,. 

which we'have'of Bodies by Senſation or Conſcience, 

(if we may call the Senſation of whar paſſes in' our 

Body Conſcience) is not only Imperfe&t, bur Falſe. 

Therefore' it was neceſſary we ſhould have an: Idea 

of Bodies to correct the Senſations we have of them : 

Bur we do nor ſtand in need of rhe Idea of our Soul, 

lince the Conſcience we have of ir does not engage us 

into Error : And:nor tobe deceiv'd in the Knowledge 

of it, it is ſufficient not ro Confound ir with the Body, 

which our Reaſon might induce us to do. In fine, 

Had we had: a clear Idea of the Soul, like unto that 

we have of the- Body, thar Idea would have made us 

conſider it roo much, as ſeparared from ir, And thus 

ir would have lefſen'd the Union of our Sout with 

our Body, by hindering us fron looking upon it, as 

being ditfus'd through all our Members, which I ſhall 

explain no farther. V. How we 
Of all che Objects of our Knowledge, rhere only *zow rhe 

remains the Souls of orher Men, and the Pare Intelli- So*{s of 

gences ; and ir is evident that we only know them by 9-227 Men. 

Conjecture. We know they now neither in rhem- 

ſelves, nor by their Ide#'s; and as they are diſtinct 

trom us, 1t 15 impoſſible rhar we ſhould know them 


by 
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by Conſcience : We conjecture thar rhe Souls of other 
Men are of the ſame Species with ours ; we think 
they feel whar we feel in our ſelves ; and even when 
thoſe Senſations have no relation to rhe, Body, we are 
certain that we are not deceiv'd : Becauſe we ſee in 
God certain Idea's, and certain Immutable Laws, ac- 
cording to which we know certainly that God acts 
equally in all Spirits. 

I know that two and rwo are four, that ir is better 
to be Juſt than Rich; and I am not miſtaken in be- 
lieving that others know- thoſe Truths as well as my 
ſelf. I love Good and Pleaſure, I hate Evil and Pain, 
I would be Happy; and I am not miſtaken in be- 
lieving that Men, Angels, and even Devils, have theſe 
Inclinations. I know moreover, that God will never 
Create any Spirits, but what will deſire to be Happy, 
or that can ever defire ro be Unhappy : Bur I know 
it with Evidence and Certainty, becauſe God tells me 
ſo: For who but God could give a Knowledge of the 
Deſigns and Will of God? But when the Body has 
any Share in what paſſes within me, I am for the 
moſt part miſtaken, in judging of others by my {elf. 
I feel Hear, I fee ſuch a Magnitude, ſuch a Colour ; 
I reliſh ſuch a Tafte at rhe approach of cerrain Bodies : 
I am deceiv'd, when I judge of others by my ſelt. 
I am ſubject to certain Paſſions, I have a Kindneſs or 
Averſion for ſuch or ſuch things; and I fancy thar 
others are like me; my Conjecture is ofren Falle. 
Thus the Knowledge we have of other Men, is very 
liable ro Error, when we judge of them by the Senſa- 
tons we have of our ſelves. 

If there be any Beings different from God, from 
cur ſelves, from Bodies, and from Pure Spirits, it is 
unknown tous: We have much ado ro perſwade our 
ſelves thar there are any ſuch: And after having ex- 
amin'd the Reaſons of certain Philoſophers who pre- 
rend the contrary, we have found them Falſe ; which 
has confirm'd us in our former Opinion, that being 
all Men of the ſame Nature, we had all the ſame 
Kdea's; becauſe it behoves us all ro know the ſame 
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CHAP. VII. 


I. The Intimate Preſence of the Wandering Idea 
of Being in General, # the Cauſe of all the 
Irregular Abſtraftions of the Mind, and of the 
greateſt part of the Chimera's of common Philo- 
fophy, which hinder many Philoſophers from diſ- 
covering the Solidity of the True Principles of 
Moral Philoſophy. II. Example concerning the 
Eſſence of Matter. 


JHE clear, intimate, neceflary Preſence of God , 

(T mean the Unlimited , Infinite, and General 
Being) with the Mind of Man, acts with more Force 
upon it, than rhe Preſence of all Finite Objects . 
Ir is impoſſible that ir ſhould abſolutely lay afide rhar 
general Idea of Being, becauſe ir cannor ſubſiſt our of 
God, Perhaps ſome might urge, that ir may wander 
from ir, becauſe ir may think on thoſe particular 
Beings ; but they would be miſtaken : For when the 
Mind conſiders any Being in particular, ir is nor fo 


far from removing from God, thar it rather draws 


near, if T may ſo ſpeak, to ſome of his Perfections, in 
removing from all others : However ir removes from 
them in ſuch a manner, that ir never wholly loſes rhe 
Gghr of them, and ir is for the moſt part in a Condi- 
tion to ſeek them our, and ro draw near to them. 
They are always preſent ro the Mind, bur the Mind 
only perceives them in an inexplicable Confuſion, 
becaule of its ſmallneſs, and the greatneſs of irs Idea 
of Being. We may chance ſometimes nor to think on 
our ſelves ; bur I believe we cannot ſubſiſt one Mo- 
ment without thinking on Being ; and even art that 
very time when we fancy we think on nothing, we 
are of neceſſity full of rhe wandering and general 


" Idea of Being, Bur whereas thoſe things that are 


very uſual in us, and which do not concern us, do 
nor excite the Mind with any force, nor oblige 
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it to make any Reflection upon them ; this Idea of 
Being, ſo Grear, ſo Vaſt, ſo Real, and ſo Poſitive as 
It is, is yet familiar to us, and touches us fo little, 
that we almoſt believe we do nor ſee it; that we do 
-nor reflect upon it ; thar- we afterwards-judge there is 
»bur little Realiry in ir ; and thar it is only form'd by 
;the. confus'd mixture. of all particular .Idea's : Though 
on the contrary,.t is in that alone, and by rhar alone, 
thar we perceive all:Beings in particular. 

Although thar Idea, which, we receive by the im- 
mediate Union we have with rhe F/ord of God, does 
never deceive us in ir ſelf, hke-thoſe which we receive 
from it by means of the Union. we have: with our 
Body, which repreſent things to us different from 
what they are: Yer I am, nor , afraid to fay,-that.we 
| make fo ill a ule of the beſt., things, . thar . rhe indelible 
Preſence ,of thar Idea is -one of the, principal Caules 
of all rhe. Irregular Abſtractions;of rhe Mind ; .and con- 
Tequently of rhbar Abſtracted and ; Chimerical Philo- 
Jophy, which explains all Natural Effects by general 
Terms. of Act, Power, Cauſe , Effect, «Suſtanrial 
Forms, ,Faculties, occult Qualities, Sympathy , , Anti- 
pathy, &c. for.ir is certain-thar all thoſe Terms, and 


, many others, never excite any Idea's in the; Mind, ; bur 
ſuch as are Wandering and. General ; har is,. of thoſe 
Idea's which preſent themlelves, tro the ,Mind of. their 
,own accord, without Pain, or any Application on our 


parr. 
Ler Men read with all Attention imaginable, all the 
Definitions and Explications which are given of Sub- 
ftantial Forms: Ler them carefully inquire wherein 
the Efſence of all thoſe Entities does conſiſt , which 
Philoſophers fancy as they pleaſe, .and in ſo great 2 
Number, that they are oblig'd to make ſeveral Divi- 
tons and Sub-divifions of them; and 1 am confident 
that they will never ſtir up any other Idea's in, their 
Mind of all thoſe things, than that of Being, and of 
Cauſe in General. ET 
For this is what commonly happens to Philoſophers : 
They fee ſome new Effect ; they immediately. ina- 
gine a new Being to produce it, -| Fire warms; ee 
re 
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fore:there:is:ſome 'Being -in the Fire which. produces 
that 'Effedt-that is different from rhe matter which 
compoſes rhe'Fire : And whereas -Fire-is.capable ;of 
ſeveral different 'Effets.; as of ſeparating iBodies,-of 


reducing them ro Aſhes and into Earth ; 'of drying 
them, hardning them, ſoftning them, dilating: them, 


purifying them, &c. rhey liberally allow: Fire-as many 
Faculries or real Qualiries, as it is capable of producing 
different Effects. 

Bur thoſe that refle&t on the Definitions: they give 
of thoſe Faculnes, will 'eafily diſcover: that they are 
only Logical Definitions, and 'thar they excite no other 


'Tdea's than that of Being, and of Cauſe in General, 
. Which the Mind compares with the :Effe&t which, is 


roduced : So. that Men are nor the more -Eearned, 
after having ſtudied them-very much ; for all they ger 
by thar kind of Study, is, that they imagine they 


' know | berter rhan others, whar- they notwithſtanding 


do not\know near ſo well; : not only becauſe they 
admir many Beings which: never were, bur alſo be- 
cauſe being prejudiced, they maake rhemſelyes incapa- 
ble of concetving, how it can' be poflible that..maner 
alone, as that of Fire, being moved againſt Bodies 
differently diſpoſed, ſhould - produce all the different 
Effects which we fee Fire does produce. 

It is Notorious to all thoſe that have read a little, 
thar:moſt of the Books of Sciences, particularly thoſe 
that treat of Natural Philoſophy, Phyſick, Chymiſtry, 
and all the particular things of Nature, are full of 
Arguments grounded upon Elementary Qualities,, Se- 
cond Cauſes, as Artractive , Rerentive , Digeſtive , 
Expulfive, and ſuch like; upon others they call oc- 
culr ; upon Specitick Virrues,- and upon. ſeveral Beings 
which Men compoſe our of the General Idea of Being, 
and rhar bf the Cauſe of the Effect which: they fee 
"which ſeems nor poſſible ro happen, unleſs by the 
Faculty they have of confidering the Idea of rhe Being 


in General, which is ever preſent .ro_ their Mind , 


by the Infinite Preſence of him that includes all 
Beings, 
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If common Philoſophers would content themſelves 
with publiſhing their Natural Philoſophy barely: as a 
Logick, which would farniſh proper Terms to ſpeak 
of the things of Nature ; and if they would ler thoſe 
alone thar fix diſtinct and particular Idea's to thoſe 
Terms in' order ro be underſtood, no body would 
find fault with their proceeding. Bur they even pre- 
rend ro explain Nature by general and abſtracted 
Idea's, as if Nature were. Abſtracted. And they will 
needs have it, that their Maſter Ariſtotle's Natural 
Philoſophy is a real Narural Philoſophy, which rhrough- 
ly explains things, and not meerly a Logick ; though 
it contains nothing thar is tolerable, befides ſome wan- 
dering Definitions, and ſome Terms rhar are ſo general, 
that they may ſerve for all ſorrs of Philoſophy. Laſtly, 
They are fo ſtrangely conceired with all thoſe Ima- 
ginary Beings, and wandering underermined Idea's, 
which naturally ariſe within their Mind, that they 
I. of the are Incapable of fixing their Mind long enough to 
Eſſence of conſider the real Idea's of things, fo as ro diſcover the 
Matter. Solidity and Evidence of them. And this is the true 
If that De- Cauſe of the extream Ignorance they are in, as to the 
Fition is rrye Principles of Natural Philoſophy. Ir is convenient 
recei'#d of to give ſome Proofs of it. 
Sos .d y» Moſt Philoſophers do partly agree, That we ought 
— ft is to look upon thar as the Eſſence of a thing, which we 
abſalutely acknowledge to be the firſt in that thing, thar which is 
demonſtra- Inſeparable from ir, and on which the Properties that 
red: If it agree tO it do depend. So that to diſcover wherein 
be not re. the Eſſence of Matter does conſiſt, we muſt look upon 
ceiv'd, is all rhe Properties that are agreeable to ir, or which are 
only re- included in the Idea we have of it ; as Hardneſs, Soft- 
-ains & neſs, Fluidiry, Motion, Reſt, Figure, Diviſibiliry , 
queſtion of[mpenetrabiliry and. Extenſion, in order to conſider 
og 70 which of all theſe Attributes is Inſeparable from ir. 
_ . Therefore ſince Fluidiry, Hardneſs, Softneſs, Motion, 
malls ade Reſt, may be ſeparated from Marrer, fince there are 
Eſſence of ſeveral Bodies that are withour Hardneſs, Fluidiry, 
cheMatter, © Sofrnels, that are nor in motion ; or laſtly, that are 
or rather iz 2Ot in Reſt : Ir follows clearly, thar all thoſe Attributes 
cannoe be AIe not Eflenrial to it, 
queſtion'd. Bur 
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Bur there ſtill remains four which we do conceive 
ro be Inſeparable from Matrer, viz. Figure, Divi- 
Gbiliry , Impenerrability and Exrenizon: So that in 


+ order to {ee which is the Attribute thar' is ro be taken 
/ for the Effence, we muſt no longer think of dividing 
| them,buc only ro examine which is rhe firit, and which 
; ſuppoſes no other, Ir is ealily apprehended, that 
' Figure, Divifbility, and Impenerrab.lity, ſuppoſes Ex- 


tenſion, and thar Extenſion ſuppotes nothing ; but as 
ſoon as it 1s given, Diviſibiliry, Impenerrability, and 
Figure are given, Therefore we mutt conclude, Thar 
Extenſion is the Eſſence of Matter, ſuppolting it” has 
only the Artribures we have mentioned , or others 
like them; and I do not believe that any body 


| in the Woerld can queſtion ir, after ſerious Confide- 


ration, 

Bur the Difficulty is tro know, whether Matter has 
not ſome other Attributes diflerent from Extenſion, 
and from thoſe that depend on it: So that Exrention 
it ſelf is nor Efſenrial ro it, but ſuppoſes ſomething 
thar may be the Subject and Principle of ir. 

Several Perſons, after having actentively confider'd 
the Idea they had of Matter by all irs known Artri- 
butes; and after having likewiſe mediated on the 
Effects of Nature, as much as the Powers and Capa- 
city of the Mind will permir, have been ſtrongly per- 
{waded thar Extenſion ſuppoſes nothing in Martrer ; 


| whether it be that they have not had. a diftin&t and 


particular Idea of that rhing which may be believed 
to precede Extenſion, or whether they have ſeen no 
Effect ro prove that thing. 

For, as to be perlwaded, that a Watch has no being 


different from rhe Matter whereof it is compoſed, ir 


; is ſufficient to know, how the difterett dilpolition of 
'? the Wheels, can produce all the Morions of a Warch, 
; without having any diſtinct Idea of that which mighr 


be the cauſe of thote Motions, though ſeveral Logical 
ones mighr be given: So becauſe rhoſe Perſons have 


| nodiſtin& Tdea of thar thing which might be in mar- 
E rer, 1f Extenſion were taken from it ; becauſe they 
{ {ee no Attribute ro diſcover ir ; and becauſe, if Ex- 
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tenſion be given, all the Attributes which we con- 
ceive to belong to Matter, are given; and allo thar 
Marrer is the cauſe of no Effect, bur ſuch as we may 
conceive Extenſion differently configur'd, and diverſly 
agirared may produce : from whence they perſwade 
themſelves thar Extenſion is the Eſſence of the Marter. 

Bur whereas Men have no certain Demonſtration, 
that there is no Intelligence or new Being created in 
the Wheels of a Watch : So no body can, without a 
particular Revelation, aſſert as a Geometrical Demon. 
ſtration, that there is nothing in a Stone beſides Ex- 
tenſion diverſly configur'd: For Extenſion may abſo- 
lutely be joyn'd with ſomething elſe which we do not 
conceive, becauſe we have no Idea of it: Though it 
ſeerns very unreaſonable to believe and affirm ir ; ſince 
It is unreaſonable ro affirm what we neither know or 
conceive. 

Nevertheleſs though we ſhould ſuppoſe, that there 
is ſomething beſides Extenſion in Martrer, that would 
nor hinder (if rightly obſerv'd) Extenſion from being 
the Efſence of it, according to the Definition we have 
given of that word. For 1t is abſolutely neceflary that 
whatever is in the World, fhould be either a Being, 
or the manner of a Being ; an attentive Mind cannor 
deny it. Now Extenſion is not the manner of a 
Being ; therefore 'tis a Being. Bur whereas Matter 
15 not a Compoſition of ſeveral Beings, like Man, 
who 1s compoled of Body and Mird ; ſince Matter 
1s bur one Being only, it is evident that Marrter is only 
Exrtcnfion. 

Now to prove that Extenſion is not the manner of 
a Being, bur thar it 1s really a Being, we mnit ob- 
ſerve that the manner of a Being cannot be conceiv'd, 
unleſs the Being, of which it is the manner, be con- 
ceiv'd at the {ame time : It is impoſſible, for Example, 
ro conceive Roundneſs withour conceiving Exten(:on, 
becauſe the manner of a Being, is nothing bur the 
Being it felf ſo modified : The roundnets of Wax, for 
inſtance, being nothing bur the Wax ir ſelf ſo modified, 
it's evident that we cannot poſſibly conceive the man- 
ner without the Being, Therefore if Extenſion _ 
rnE 
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' the manner of a Peing, we could nor conceive this 
| Exrenfion withour that Being, of which this Extenſion 


ſhould be rhe manner. Nevertheleſs it 1s ealily con- 
ceiv'd by ir (elf. Therefore it is not the manner of 
any Being, and conſequently ir is a Being it felt. 
Thus ir proves the Efſence of Matrer, ſince Matter is 
only one Being, and not a Compound of divers Beings 
as aboveſaid. 

Bur many Philoſophers are ſo wedded ro general 
Idea's, and Logical Entities, rhat their Mind 1s more 
raken up with rhem, than wirh rhoſe that are Parti- 
cular, Diſtinct and Phylical. This is ſufficiently appa- 
rent, in that their Arguments upon Natural Things, 


' are only grounded upon Notions of Logick, Act and 


Power, and of an Infinite Number of Imaginary 
Entities, which they do nor diſtinguiſh from thoſe that 
are Real. Therefore thoſe Men tinding a wonderful 


than others ; and thar they ſee dittindtly that Exren- 


| fion ſuppoſes ſomething, and thar ir is only a Propriety 


of Marrer, of which it may even be divelted. 
Nevertheleſs, when they are deſir'd ro explain that 
thing, which they precend to ſee in Matter belides 
Extenſion, they do it in different ways, which all 
ſhew that they have no other Idea of it than thar of 


' Being, or of Subſtance in General. This appears 


clearly ro thoſe that obſerve, that the ſaid Idea in- 
cludes no particular Attributes which are proper to- 
Marrer. For in removing Extenſion from Marter, 
they take away all the Artribures and all the Pro- 
prieties which we diſtinctly conceive do belong ro ir, 


| alchough one ſhould leave that thing which rhey fancy 
' tobe the Eſſence of it: Ir is viſible that they could 
# neither make a Heaven nor Earth of ir, nor any thing 
- that we ſee. And on the contrary, in removing what 


they fancy ro be the Eſſence of Martrer, provided Ex- 
renſion be left, we leave all the Arrributes and all the 
Proprieties, which we conceive to be diſtin&tly in- 
cluded in the Idea of Matter : For ir is certain, rhat 
with Extenſion alone may be form'd a Heaven, an 

des Rad . 
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Earth, and all the viſible World, beſides an infinite 
Number of others. Therefore, that ſomething which 
they ſuppoſe beſides Extenſion, having no Attributes, 
which can be diſtinAtly conceiv'd ro belong to ir, and 
which are clearly included in the Idea we have of it, 
15 nothing real, 1f we believe Reaſen ;5 and ir can be 
of no ule to explain Natural Effects. And what they 
urge, thar it is the Subject, and the Principle of Ex- 
renſion is ſpoken art random, without conceiving di. 
ſtinctly whar they ſay ; thar is, without having any 
other Idea thereof, than a General or Logical one, as 
of Subje& and Principle, 

So that one might {till imagine a new S#ubje&, and a 
new Principle of that Subject of Extenſion, and thus on 
ad Infinitum ; becauſe the Mind repreſents to it elf 
general Idca's of Sukjet, and of Principles, as it 
pleaſes. 

Indeed it's very probable, that Men would never 
have obſcur'd the Idea they have of Matter fo much, 
unleſs rhey had had ſome Reaſons for ir ; and ſeveral 
maintain Sentiments contrary to ours, through Prin- 
Ciples of Divinity. Without doubr Extenſion 1s not 
the Effence of Maiter, if that be contrary to Faith, 
we grant it. We are, Thanks be ro God, fully pet- 
iwaded of the Weakneſs and Limitation of the Hu- 
mane Mind. We very well know, that it has too 
lirrle Extent ro meaſure an Infinite Power ; That God 
can do Infinitely more than ve can conceive z That 
he only givcs us Idea's ro know things that happen 
according ro the Order of Nature, bur he conceals thc 
rett from us. Therefore we are cver ready to ſubmit 
our Mind ro. Farth ; bur there muſt be berrer Proots 
than thoſe ther are commonly alledgd, to deftroy the 
Reaſons aboveiaid, becauie the manner of Explaining 
the Mytiterics oi Faith. is not ot Faith, and they are 
believ'd, even withour appreherdiag that the manner 
of rhem can ever be clearly explaind. 

We believe, for Example, the MyRery of the 
Trinuy, though thc Humanc Mind cannor conceive it ; 
and ncverthelels we believe, thar things which do not 
dittcr trum the ſame Ti5rd, do not ditier among them- 
| ts Bo : ; | {elves ; 
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ſelves; though this Propoſition ſeems ro deftroy ir. 
For we are perſwaded that we muit never make uſe 
of our Mind, unleſs on Subj=C&s that are proportion'd 
* ro its Capacity ; and we muit not look fixedly on 
; Myſteries, for fcar of being dazled by them, according 
| ro this Advertiſement of rhe Holy Ghoſt : Oni ſeru- 
tator eſt Myjeſtatis opprimetur a Gloria. 

Nevertheleſs, if ic were thought proper, for the 
| Sarisfaction of ſome Men, ro explain how far the 
Opinion we have of Matter, agrees with what Faith 
reaches us abour Tranſubiancion, we might perhaps 
| do it clearly and diſtin&tly enough , and withour 
| offending the Deciſions of the Church ; bur we are of 
Opinion, that we may very well {rbear making that 
| Explicarion, eſpecially in rius Work. 

For we muſt oblerve, that the Holy Farhers have 
| molily ſpoken of that Myitery, as of an Incomprehen- 
. fible Myſtery ; that they have nur Philoſophisd tro 
explain it; and that commonly they have only usd 
| Compariſons that have not much Exactneſs in them ; 
| fitter to diſcover the Doctrine, than to give an Expla- 
nation thar might farisfe the Mind : So that Tradi- 
| tion is for thoſe who do not Philoſophiſe upon that 
| Myſtery, and who ſubmit their Mind ro Faith, with- 
| our puzzling themſelves to no purpole in thoſe difficult 
: Queſtions. 

' Therefore it would be unreaſon3ble ro defire Philo- 
 lophers ro give clear and cafie Explanations of the 
' manner how the Body of Feſus Chri/? 1s in the Eucha- 
; riſt ; for thar would be ro deſfire- them to tell No- 
| velties in Divinicy. And ſhould Philoſophers Impru- 
| dently anſwer thar Queſtion, they could nor avoid the 
| Condemnation either of their Philoſophy, or of Divi- 
/ nity : For if their Explanations were Obſcure, the 
: Principles of their Philoſophy would be deſpis'd ; and 
; { ihould their Anſwer prove clear or eafie, Men would 
rcalonably ſuſpect the Novelty of their Divinity. 

vince then Novelty, in 2oinr of Divinity, bears the 
* Character of Error, and that Men have a Right ro 
deſpiſe Opinions, only becauſe they are new, and have 
- 9 Foundation in Tradition 5 we ought not to under- 
Ece 3 rake 
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rake to pive eaſie and intelligible Explanations of 
things, which the Fathers and the Councils have not 
fully explaind ; and ir is ſufficient ro believe the 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, without pretending 
to explain the manner of ir. For otherwiſe we ſhould 
ſpread Seeds of new Diſputes and Quarrels, of which 
chere are bur too many already ; and the Enemies of 
Truth would nor fail ro make a malicious uſe of ir to 
oppreſs their Adverſaries. 

Diſputes in Point of Explanations of Divinity, ſeem 
to me to be the moſt Uſeleſs and the moſt Dangerous; 
and they are the more to be fear'd, by reaſon that even 
Pious Perſons think rhemlelves oblig'd ro break the 
Bonds of Charity with thoſe thar are nor of their Opi- 
nivn. We have bur roo many Inſtances of it, and the 
reaſon of ir is plain enuugh. Therefore it is always 
the beſt and ſafeſt way, not to be over-haſty in ſpeak- 
ing of things of which we have no Evidence, and 
which others are nor diſpoſed ro conceive. 

Neither muſt obſcure and uncertain Explanations of 
the Myſteries of Faith, ſerve us as a Rule and Prin- 
ciple ro reaſon in Philoſophy, in which nothing bur 
Evidence ought to perſwade us. We muſt nor change 
the clear and diſtinct Idea's of Extenſion, Figure, and 
Local Morion, for theſe general and confuſe Idea's of 
Principles, or of the Subjee? of Extenſion, of Form, and 
of Quiddiries, of real Qualities, and of all rhoſe Mo- 
tions of Generation, of Corruption, of Alreration, and 
the like, which differ from Local Motion. Real Idea's 
produce a Real Science, bur the general Idea's of Lo- 
gick will never produce any thing bur a rambling, 
{uperficial and barren Science. "Therefore ir behoves 
us to conſider attenrively, thoſe diſtinct and particular 
Idea's of things, in order to diſcover the Proprieties 
they include ; and thus ro ſtudy Nature, initead of 
lofing our ſelves in Chimera's, which only exiſt in the 
Opinion of fume Philoſophers. 
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CHAP. IL 


I. The laſt General Cauſe of our Errors. II. That 
the Idea's of things are not always preſcnt to the 
Mind, as foon as "tis diſi®d. I]. That all 
Finite Minas are liable to Error, and why. 
IV. We onght not to judge that there are only 
Bodies or Spirits, nor tuat Ged is a Svirit, as we 
conceive Spirits. 


W/E have hitherto ſpoken of Errors, for which well. The laft 
can atiign ſome occational Caule in the Nature General 

of the Pure Underſtanding, or of the Mind conſider'd, Caufe of 

as ating of ir ſelf, and in the Narure of Idea's, thar is, 9%? Errors. 


in the manner how the Mind perceives External 
Objects. . There now remains only ro explain a 
Caule, which may be call'd a Univerſal and General 
Cauſe of all our Errors; becauſe we conceive no 
Error, but what depends in ſome meaſure on it. 
Thar Cauſe is, Thar Nothing having no Idea ro 
repreſent 1t, the Mind is induc'd to believe, that 
things it has no Idea of, do nor Exiſt. 

Ic is certain, that the general Source of our Errors, 
as we have already often declar'd, is, becaule our 
Judgments have morc Exteniion than our Perceprions, 
For when we conlider fome Object, we commonly 
behold ir only on one fide, and we are nor contented 
with judging of ſo much as we' have conſider'd, bur 
we allo judge of the whole Object. Therefore ir 
often happens that we are deceiv'd, becauſe, though 
the thing be true on that part we have examin'd it, 
It commonly proves falle oa the other, and rhat which 
we believe to be rruc only proves likely. Moreover 
ir is evident, that w2 ſhould nor judge abſolutely of 
things as we do, if we did nor think we had conft-- 
der'd them on all fides, or if we did not ſuppoſe them 
antwerable ro thoſe we have examin'd, Therefore the 
| Eee 4 oeneral 
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general Cauſe of our Errors, is, That having no Idea 
of the other ſides of our Object, or of their difference 
from that which is preſerit ro our Mind ; we fancy 
that thoſe other ſides are nor, or art leaſt we ſuppoſe 
that they have no particular difference. 

This manner of proceeding ſeems pretty reaſonable 
to 15: For Nothing forming no Idea's in the Mind, 
we have ſome reaſon to believe, rhar thoſe things 
which form no Idca's in rhe Mind, while they are 
examin'd, reſemble Nothing. And that which con- 


Wl 'h firms us in this Opinion, is, That we are perſwaded, 
67) | by a kind of Inſtinct, rhat the Idea's of things are duc 
1k ro our Nature, and that they are- ſubmitred to the 


Mind in ſuch a manner, that they ought to preſent 
| 5 themſelyes before ir, as ſoon as it defires it. 

f | I. 7;e Nevertheleſs if we did /bur reflect on the preſent 
| 1ca's of State of our Nature, .we ſhould not be ſo ready to 
:1ings arc believe, that we have all the Idea's. of things as ſoon 
| 26t preſent as we deſire them. Man, as I may fay, is only Fleſh 


'N ro Mind and Blood fince the Fall. The leaſt Impreſſion of 
1+ «s Joon 25 his Senſes, and of his Paſſions, breaks the ſtrongeſt 
; | *i; d:ſird. Attention of his Mind ; and the Courle of the Spirits, 
| Ts and of the Blood, draws it away, and drives it con- 
ki |. . tinually rowards Senſible Objects. Ir often 1trives 


in vain againſt the Torrent . which drives it along ; 
and 'ris but feldom that ir makes any Oppotition ; 
for there is too much Delight in following. ir , 
and roo much Fatigue to oppoſe it. Therefore rhe 
Mind is diſguſted and finks as foon as ir makes the 
--leaſt Efiort to take hold of, and ro tix upvun 
ſome Truth: Ir is abſolutely Falic in rke Stare in 
WW! 1 - which we are, that the Idea's of things are pre- 
| Os lent ro our Mind whenever we have a Mind to 
Ting conlider -rhem, Therefore we oughr not to. judge 
\K that things are nor, only becauſe we have no Idea's 
of rhem. Eo: 
; FH. 25;- Burt though we ſhould ſuppoſe Man to be ab- 
18% 2i/e Minds folure Maſter of his Mind and of his Idea's, he 
| #4 are linb!e wauld nevertheleſs be ſubject ro Error by his. Na- 
[4 #0 £1707- ture: For the Mind of Min is limited , _ 
| Min 
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Mind that is limited , is Naturally liable ro Error. 
The reaſon of it is, the leaſt rhings have many 
Relations among themſclves, and nothing bur an, 
{Infinite Mind can apprehend rhem. Therefore a 
limiced Mind nor being able ro imbrace, or to 
apprehend all rhoſe Relations, whatever Effort ir 
makes, is induc'd to believe, rhar thoſe which ir per- 
ceivez not, do nor exiſt, particularly when we. do 
aor refect on the Weaknels and Limitation of our 
Mind, which is very ulual. "Thus the Limitation 
of the Mind alone, infers a Capabiliry of falling into 
Error. 

Nevertheleſs, if Men, even in the State of Weak- 
neſs and Depravarions in which they arc, did al- 
ways make a good uſe of their Liberty, they would 
never be deceiv'd. And therefore all Men thar fall 
into Error, are juiily blam'd, and deſerve ro be 
vuniſh'd : For if we would not be deceiv'd, we 
muſt only judge of what we ſee, and never make 
entire Judgments, bur on fuch things which we are 
lure we have examin'd 1n all their parts, which we 
can do. Bur they had rather ſubmir ro Error, than 
10 the Rule of Truth : They will decide withour 
much difficulty and Examination. Therefore we. 
need nor wonder if they fall into many Errors,and very 
viren make uncertain Judgments. 

Men, for Example, have no other Idea's of Sub- IV. |#e 
ſtance, than that of the Mind and Body ; thar is, onght not 
Of a Subſtance thar Thinks, and of a Subſtance thar *2 f#4ge 


is Extendcd. . -And from thence they pretend ro have _ _ 
1 Right to conclude, that whatever Exiſts is Body \, ©, , | 
. Bodies AR [1 


vr Spirir : Nor thar I pretend to affirm, that there c,,,.. 
is any Subſance that is neither Body nor Spirit : ,,,,.. 
For we ougkt never to affirm, thar things Exift yy zo: 
which we have no Knowledge of ; fince it is to be God jis & - 
thoughr, thar God who does not conceal his Works Spiriz as 
hom us, would have given us ſome Jdea's of rhem. we con- 
Nevertheleſs I am of Opinion, that we ought nor ce:ve Spre 
:9 determine any thing about the Number of Spe- 7. 
cies of Beings which God has Creared,. by the Idea's 

we 
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we have of them ; fince it is abſolutely poſſible that 
God may have Reaſons ro Conceal them from us, 
which we do not know; if it were only becauſe 
thoſe Beings having no Relation to us, it would be 
uſeleſs for us to know them : By the ſame reaſon as 
he has not given us Eyes good enough to tell the Teeth 
of a Hand-worm, becauſe it is not very material for 
the preſervation of our Body, ro have ſuch a piercing 
Sighr. | 

Bur though we think uo body ought to Judge raſh- 
ly, that all Beings are Spirits or Bodies ; we think ne- 
vertheleſs, thar it is directly contrary to Reaſon, that 
Philoſophers in order to explain Natural Effects, ſhould 
uſe other Idea's, than thoſe that depend on Thoughr 
and Extenſion, fince indeed they are the only we have, 
thar are diſtinct or particular. 

Nothing can be more unreaſonable, than to imagin 
an Infiniry of Beings upon bare Idea's of Logick ; to 
impure an Infinity of Proprieties to them ; and thus 
ro endeavour to explain things we do not underſtand, 
by things which do nor only conceive, but which is not 
pofiible for us ro conceive. *Tis juſt as if the Blind 
having a mind to ſpeak of Colours among themſelves, 
and to maintain a Thefis abour them, ſhould in order 
thereunto, make uſe of the Definitions which Philo- 
ſophers give chem, and draw feveral Concluſions from 
the ſame. For as thoſs Blind could only give pleaſant 
and ridicu!ous Arguments upon Colours, becauſe they 
could have no pe: ie Idea's of them, and yer would 
argue abour rh-m upon General and Logical Idea's : 
So Philoſophers can never argue ſolidly upon the Effects 
of Nature, when to thar end, they only make uſe of 
general Logical Idea's, of Act, Power, Being, Cauſe, 
Principle, Form, Quality, and the like. Tr is abſolutely 
neceſfary for them only ro rely on diſtinct and particu- 
lar Idea's of Thought and Exrenſion, and thoſe they in- 
clude, as Figure, Motion, G&c. For it is in vain to pre- 
trend to underſtand Nature, but by rhe Conſideration 
of the diſtindt Idea's we have of ir; and it is berter 
never to meditate, than upon Chimera's, 
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Nevertheleſs we cannot affirm thar there are only 


| Bodies and Spirits, Beings thar think, and that are ex- 


rended,becauſe we may be deceiv'd in it. For though 
they are ſufficient ro Explain Nature, and conſe- 
quently we may conclude withour fear of being de- 
ceiv'd, rhat the Natural Things we have ſome know- 
ledge of, depend on Exrenfion and Thought ; yer 
it 1s certainly poſlible, that there may be others of 
which we have no Idea, and of which we ſee no 
Effects. 

Men therefore Judge raſhly, when they Judge as an 
Infallible Principle, that all Subſtances are Bodies or 
Spirits, Bur they alſo infer a raſh Conclufion from 
thence, when they conclude by the bare Teſtimony 
of Reaſon thar God is a Spirir. Ir is true, rhar'fince 
we are Created after his Image and Likeneſs, and that 
Holy Writ teaches us in ſeveral Places that God is a 
Spirir, we ought to believe ir, and to call him ſo: 
Bur Reaſon alone cannot teach it us. Thar rells 
us only that God is a Being infinitely Pertect ; and 
that he is rather a Spirit than a Body, ſince our 
goul 1s more perfect than our Body : Bur it does not 
aflure us rhar there are no Beings belides more perfect 
than our Spirits ; and more above our Spirits, than 
our Spirits are above our Boles. 

Now ſuppoſing that there were ſuch Beings, ( as it 
undeniably appears that ir was in the power of God 
to Create ſuch ) it is clear thar rhey would participate 
more of the likeneſs of God than we do. The " —_ 
Reaſon teaches us, thar God would ſooner have the 
Perfetions of their Beings than ours, which would 
only be ImperfeCtions compar'd to them. Therefore 
we mult not Judge raſhly, that the word Spirit which 
we uſe to expreſs. what God is, and whar we are, is 
an Equivocal Term, which fignifies the ſame things, 
or things that are very like. God is more above Cre- 
ared Spirits, than thoſe Spirits are above Bodies; and 
we oughr nor ſo much to call God a Spirit ro ſhew 
poſitively whar he 1s, as ro ſignifie that he is nor Mare- 
rial. He is a Being infinitely Perfect, no bady can 
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queſtion ir. Bur as we muſt not imagin with the 4»- 
thropomorphites, that he muſt have a Human Figure, 
becauſe ir feems ro be moſt perfect, although we ſhould 
ſuppoſe him Corporeal, neither muſt we imagin thar 
the Spirit of God has any Human Thoughts : And 
thar his Spirit is like unto ours, becauſe we know no. 
thing rhar is more perfect than our Spirit. We muſt 
rather believe, rhar as he poſſeſſes the Perfetions of 
Marter without being Material, ſince ir is certain that 


—- Marter has a relation tro ſome Perfedtions that are in 


God ; he alſo poſſeſſes the Perfections of Created Spi- 
rits, withour being a Spirit in the manner as we con- 
ceive Spirits: Thar his Name is, He that is ; that is, 
the unlimited Being, the All-Being, the Infinite and 
Univerſal Being. 
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CHAP. X. 


Examples of ſome Phyſical Errors, into which Men 
fall, becanſe they ſuppoſe that things which 
differ in their Nature, Qualities, Extenſion, 
Duration, and proportion ,, are alike in all 
things. 


WE have ſeen in the preceding Chapter, that Men 

Judge raſhly, when they Judge thar all Beings 
are only of rwo ſorts, Spirits or Bodies, We will ſhew 
in the following, that their Judgments are nor only 
raſh, bur alſo very falſe, which are the principles of 
an infinite number of Errors, when they Judge thar 
Beings are not different in their Relations nor Man- 
ners, becauſe they have no Idea's of thoſe diffe- 
rences. 

It is moſt certain, rhart the Mind of Man only looks 
for the relations of Things ; firſt thoſe which the Ob- 
jects it confiders may have with ir; and in the nexc 
place, thoſe they have towards one another. For the 
Mind of Man only ſeeks its Good and Truth. In 
order to find its Good, it carefully conſiders by Rea- 
ſon, and by Taſte or Senfation, whether Objects 
have a Relation of agreement with ir. To diſcover 
the Truth, ir conſiders whether Objects have a Rela- 
tion of Equality, or of Likeneſs one with another, or 
what is the exact meaſure of their Inequaliry. For 
as Good is only the good of the Mind, becaule it is 
convenient for ir: So Truth is only Truth by the 
Relation of Equaliry, or of Likeneſs thar is found be- 
tween rwo or many things : Whether berween rwo or 
many Objects, as between a Yard and Cloth ; for ir 
is true that this Cloth holds our a Yard, becauſe there 
is an Equality berwcen the Yard and the Cloth : Whe- 
ther berween Two, or many Idea's, as 'berween the 
wo Idea's of Three and Three, and thar of Six ; for 

oo 
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it is true thar three and three are Six, becauſe there 
is an Equality between the rwo Idea's of Three and 
Three, and that of Six: Laſtly, Whether between 
Idea's and Things, when the Idea's repreſent what the 
Things are : For when I fay that there is a Sun, my 
propofition is True ; becauſe the Idea's I have of Ex- 


' iſtence, and of the Sun, repreſent that the Sun does 


really Exiſt. So that all rhe Action, and all the 
Attention of the Mind upon Objects, is only in 
order ro endeavour to diſcover the Relations of 
them, ſince Men only apply themſelves ro Things, 
thar they may diſcover the Truth or Goodneſs of 
them. 

But as we have already noted in the preceding 
Chapter, Atrention Farigues the Mind. Ir is ſoon 
tir'd with reſiſting the Impreflion of the Senſes which 
removes it from irs Object, and leads ir to others, 
which the Love ir has to its Body renders agreeable to 
ir. Ir is extreamly limited ; and thus the differences 
which are between the Subjects which it Examins, 


being Infinire, or almoſt Infinite, it is not capable to . 


diſtinguiſh them. The Mind therefore ſuppoſes Ima. 
ginary Reſemblances, in which it obferves no poſitive 
and real differences : The Idea's of Reſemblance be- 
ing more preſent to it, more familiar, and plainer than 
others. For it is plain, that Reſemblance includes 
bur one Relation; and that one ' Idea is ſufficient ro 
Judge that a Thouſand Things are alike : Whereas 
in order ro Judge withour fear of being deceiv'd, thar 
a- Thouſand Objects are different among themſelves, 
It 1s abſolutely neceſſary ro haye a Thouſand different 
Idea's preſent to rhe Mind. 

Therefore Men imagin that rhings of a different 
Narure are of the ſame Nature ; and thar all things 
of the ſame Species ſcarce differ from one another. 
They Judge thar unequal things are Equal ; thar thoſe 
that are Inconſtanr are Conſtant ; and that thoſe rhar 
are wirhour Order and Proportion, are well order'd 
and proportiond. In a word, they often think thar 
Things thar are different in Narure, Quality, _ 
10n, 
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fion, Duration, and Proportion, are alike in all thoſe 
rhings. Bur that deſerves ro be explain'd more ar 
large by ſome Examples, becauſe it occaſions many 
Errors. 

The Mind and Body, the Subſtance which Thinks, 
and that which is Extended, are rwo kinds of Being 
alrogether different, and directly oppoſite : Whar is 
proper for the one, is improper for the other. Nevyer- 
theleſs, moſt Men reflecting bur little on the Idea they 
have of Thought, and being continually affected with 
Bodies, look upon the Soul and Body as one and the 
ſame thing : Imagining a Reſemblance berween 
rwo things that are different. They fancy rhe Soul 
to be Marerial, that is, Extended throughout the 
whole Body, and Figur'd like the Body. "They 
_— that to the Mind, which only ſuits with the 
Body. | 

Moreover, Men being ſenſible of Pleaſure, Pain, 
Odours, Taſtes, &c. and their Body being more pre- 
ſent to them than their Soul : Thar is, eafily imagin- 
ing their Body, and nor being able ro imagin their 
Soul, rhey attribure ro it the faculries of Feeling, 
Imagining, and even ſometimes of Conceiving ; which 
can only belong to the Soul. Bur the following Exam- 
ples will be more ſenſible. 

Ir is certain thar all Natural Bodies, even thoſethat 
are call'd Species, differ one from another ; rthar Gold 
1s not abſolutely like Gold ; and that one drop of Wa- 
ter is different from another. Ir is with all Bodies of 
the ſame Species, as it is with Faces. All Faces have 
Eyes, a Noſe, a Mouth, they are all Faces, and Mens 
Faces ; and yer there never were rwo perfectly alike. 
So a piece of Gold has parts like unto another piece 
of Gold ; and a drop of Water has undoubredly a 
great Reſemblance with another drop of Water : Ne- 
vertheleſs one may atfirm, thar it is impoſſible ro give 
two drops of ir, though raken our of the ſame River, 
perfectly alike. And thar Philoſophers inconfiderably 
tappoſe Efſential Reſemblances berween Bodies of the 
ſame Species, or Reſemblances which conſiſt in Indi- 
viſibility ; 
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viſibility ; for the Eſſences of Things conſiſt in an In 
diviſible, according to their Falſe Opinions. 

The Reaſon of their falling into ſo groſs an Error, 
is, vecaulſe they will not conſider thoſe things carefully, 
upon Which they nevertheleſs compoſe large Volumes, 

For as Men do not allow a perfect Refemblance be. 
rween Faces, becauſe they obſerve them nearly ; and 
the habir of diſtinguiſhing them, makes us obſerve the 
leaſt difterences in them : So, if Philoſophers would 
conſider Narure with ſome Artrention, they would dif. 
cover a ſufficient number of Cauſes of Diverlity in 
thoſe very things, which produce the ſame Senſations 
in us, and which for that reaſon we ſay, are of the 
ſame Species ; nor would they fo ealily ſuppoſe Efſen- 
tial Reſemblances. Blind Men would . be ro blame, 
in ſuppoſing an Efential Reſemblance berween Faces 
which ſhould confift in Indivifibility, becauſe they do 
nor ſenſibly perceive the differences of them : There- 
fore Philoſophers ought not to ſuppoſe ſuch Refem- 
blances in Bodies of the ſame Species, becauſe rhey 
obſerve no diflerence in them, by the Senfations they 
bave of them.  _ 

The Inclination we have to -ſtippoſe a Relemblance 

in Things, inclines ns alſo ro bcheve, that there is a 
determin'd number of Differences and Forms ; and 
that thoſe Forms are neither capable of more or leſs. 
We Fancy thar all Bodies differ one from another, as 
it were by degrees: That thoſe very Degrees obſerve 
certain Proportions among them: In a word, we 
fudge of Martcrial Things as of Numbers, 

Ir is clear, the Reaſon of all this is, that the 

Mind loſes it ſelf in the Relations of Incommenſura- 
ble Things, ſuch as Infinite Diflerences are, which are 
not Within Natural Bodies, and thar it pleaſes ir felf 
when it imagins ſome Reſemblance, or fume Propor- 
tion among them ; becauſe then it reprefenrs ſeveral 
things to it ſelf wirh a great deal of Eate. For as I 
haue already ſaid, one Idea is ſufficient ro_ Judge that 

ſeveral things are alike, and there muſt be ſeveral. ro 

fudge that rhcy are different from one another. For 
inſtance, 
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! inſtance, if the Number of Angels be known, and 
{there are Ten Arch-Angels for every Angel ; and 
: Ten Thrones for every Arch-Angel ; and thus for- 
: ward, keeping the ſame proportion from One ro Ten, 
* unto the laſt Order cf Intelligences ; rhe Mind 
' may eafily know the Number of thoſe Bleſſed Spirits ; 
nay, even Judge of them partly at one Proſpect by a 
'ftrong Artention, which delights ir infinirely. And 
perhaps it is thar which has induc'd ſome Perſons to. 
[Judge thus of the Numbers of Celeſtial Spirits : 
'Which is the Caſe of ſome Philoſophers, who have 
pur a Decuple proportion of Weight and of Light- 
:neſs among the Elements, _—_— Fire ro be Ten 
times Lighter rhan Air, and fo of the reſt. 

When the Mind finds irs ſelf oblig'd ro admir dif- 
ferences berween Bodies by the different Senſations 
it has of them, as alſo by ſome other particular 
Reaſons, ir always puts the leaſt it can. For that 
reaſon it is eaſily perſwaded that the Eſſences of 
Things conſiſt in an Indivifibile, and thar they are like 
Numbers, as we ſaid before ; becauſe one Idea is 
ſufficient to Repreſent ro us all the Bodies which are 
call'd of the ſame Species. For example, it you put 


{a Glaſs of Water in an Hogſhead of Wine, Philoſo- 


phers will have ir, that the Eſſence of the Wine ftilf 


remains the ſame ; and that the Water is converted 


into Wine. Thar as berween Three_and Four there 
\can be no Number, fince true Unity is Indiviſible , 
ſo it 1s neceſſary that the Water be Converted iaro 
the Nature and Effence of the Wine, or that rhe 
Wine loſe irs Nature ; Thar as all Quaternary Num- 
bers are perfectly alike , ſo the Efſence of the Warer 
is perfectly alike in all Waters. Thar as rhe Num- 
ber of Three differs Eſſentially from the Number of 
Two, and that ir cannot have the ſame Proprieties 
as that has, ſo two Bodies of different Species 
; differ Efſenrially, and in ſuch a manner, that rhey 
have never the ſame Proprieties which proceed from 
Entity, and other like things. Nevertheleſs, if Men 
would confider the true 774 of things with _ 

Ft in 
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Artention, they would ſoon diſcover, that all Bodies 
being Extended, rheir Nature or Efſence has nothing y 
reſembling Numbers ; and thar ir cannot confiſt in | 
an Indiviſible. p 
Men do not only ſuppoſe Identity, Reſemblance, | - 

or Proportion in the Nature, Number, and Eſſential 
Differences of Subſtances, they alſo ſuppoſe them in | 
all things they ſee. Moſt Men Judge, rhart all the - 
{81 $5 fix'd Stars are faſtened ro the Heavens, as to a Rot 
plÞ at an Equal Diſtance from the Earth. Aſtronomers 
TB did prerend for a long while, that the Planers mo- ws 
ved in perfect Circles ; and they have invented a great y 

to 

R 


TR! ; , | 
fy il number of them, as Concentriques, Excentriques, Epi- 


| {rt cycles, Ec. ro Explain the Phoznomena which contra- 
WH: dicted rheir Opinions. 

; *} * - CEC 
"bs It is true, that in theſe later Apes, the moſt wy 
het? : 

V'3Þ Learned have Corrected rhe Errors of the Ancients, E: 


FS and believe that the Planers deſcribe Ellipſes by | 
F }; | their Motion. Bur if they pretend thar the Ellipſes 
# are Regular, as People are inclin'd ro believe ; be- 
4 caule the Mind ſuppoſes Regulariry , where it | 4. 
Bt ſees no Irregularity ; they fall into an Error which th 
[ |, is more difficult ro be Corrected, becauſe the Obſer- 
- jo vations that can be made on the Courſe of the Pla- 
38 nets, cannot be fo Exact, and fo Juſt, as to ſhew the 
Irregularity of their Motions. Nothing bur Nartural 
Philoſophy can Correct thar Error ; for it is infinitely Ju 
leſs remarkable, than that which we find in the Syſtem 


;\F of perfect Circles. of 
Wn Bur ſomething particular has happened abour the | ,,1 
FF Dittance and Motion of the Planers. For Aftrono- | y; 
1h F mers not having been able tro find an Arithmerical F 1. 


or Geometrical Proportion in the ſame, that being | \;. 
ablolurely repugnant ro Obſervations ſome ima- | 1 
F! 6) gind , that they obſervd a kind of Proportion, 
WG which is called Harmonical in rheir Diſtances and | \,,. 


tf: *Riccioli Motions. From thence it is that an * Aſtronomer of | ,, 
| [i Vol. this Age, in his New Almageſte, begins the Secti- | , 
on which is Entitled , De Syſtemate Mundi Harmo | (1 


aico, With theſe words: 
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There is no Aſtronomer, though never ſo little Nemo oft 
acquarnted in what relates to- Aſtronomy, but acknowledgeypaulo ortho 
a hind of Harmony in the Motions and Intervals of dit ior in 
Planets , if be conſiders the Order of the Heavens At- an quiCe " 

 tentively. ' 4 

Nor is this the only Author thar is of this pegs 
nion : For Obſervations have made him faffici-,,,,,,,,, 
ently ſenſible of the Extravagancies of that Ima=-,,," ,-ſ- 

| . gn 
ginary Harmony , which has nevertheleſs been ad- ,ar har- 
mird by ſeveral Ancient and Modern . Authors , »10niam 
whoſe Opinions Father Ricc/o/s Relares and Refures. quamdam 
Moreover , ſome affirm Pythagoras , and his Fol- in Plane- 
towers, ro have believ'd that rhe Heavens, by their *arum i 
Regular Motions , made - a moſt Wonderful Con- #ervallis, 
cert 5 which Men do not hear , becauſe they. are & 10tibus 
nfed ro it ; juſt like thoſe rhat Inhabit near the 
Fall of the Warers of Nzle, do not hear: the 
Noiſe of ir. Bur I only relate that particular Opi- 
nion of the Harmonical Proportion # | rhe Diſtances 
and Motions of the Planets, ro ſhew rhat rhe Mind is 
delighred with Proportions, and that ir often Fancies 
them where they are nor. 
The Mind alfo ſuppoſes Uniformiry in the dura- 
tion of things, and imagins they are nor liable 
ro Change and Inftabiliry, when it is nor in ſome 
meaſure forced by the Relation of the Senſes, ro 
Judge otherwiſe. | | 

All Marerial Things being Extended are capable 
of Divifion, and conſequently of Corruption: Thoſe 
who reflect on the Nature of Bodies , diſcover 
Vitbly thar rhey are Corruprible. Yer rhere hag 
been a great number of Philoſophers who fancied 
that the Heavens though Marterial, were Incorrup- 
tible. 

The Heavens are at too great a Diſtance from 
us, to diſcover the Reyolurions that happen there ; 
and 'tis very rare that any happen there ſo great, 
is tro be diſcovered here. That alone has been 
ſufficient to perſwade many rhar they were really 

| Incorruptible, And which, has the more Confirm'd 
| Fft 2 their 
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their Opinion, is, that they attribure ro the Con- 

| rrariety of Qualities, the Corruption ro which 
Sublunary Bodies are ſubject. For as they have 
never been in the Heavens to ſee what paſſes 
there, ſo they have had no Experience that this Con- 
trariety of., Qualities is there ;z which has: indu- 
ced them'to believe that there is really no ſuch 
thing there. - Therefore they have concluded thar 
the Heavens were free from Corruption ; becauſe 
that which Corrupts all Bodies here below, accord- 
ing to their Opinion, is not above. 

- . Ir is Viſible that this Argument has no Solidity ; 
for I cannot ſee, why there ſhould be no other 
Cauſe of Corruption , than thoſe Contrarieties of 
Qualities which rhey imagin 3 nor upon whar Foun- 
dation they can affirm, Thar there is neither 

Fits Hear , nor Cold , nor Drought , nor Moiſture in 

$ i ; b - 

18 the Heavens ; Thar the Sun is not Hor, and that Sa- 
[ | turn is not Cold, 

| 


There is ſome appearance of Reaſon to lay, 
thar very hard Stones, Glaſs, and other Bodies of 
4s that Nature do not Corrupt , ſince we ſee they 
mer ſubfiſt long in the ſame State; and though we 
Ah are ncar enough ro fee the Alterations that ſhould 


F 10708 happen ro them. Bur being ar fo great a diſtance 
of | as we are from the Heavens, ir 1s directly con- 
NE trary to Reaſon ro conclude, that they do not 
1 BIg. Corrupt , becauſe we feel no contrary Qualities in 
| them, nor ſee that they Corrupr. Nevertheleſs, 


we ſome nor only ſay that they Corrupt not, bur they 
q Jy affirm abſolutely , that they are Unalterable and 
TROLL Incorruprible. And the Peripatericks want bur lirrle 
FAY of ſaying, that rhe Celeſtial Bodies are ſo many 
i Divinities 3 as Ariſtotle their Maſter did believe of 
FR! them. 
FRM The Beauty of the Univerſe does nor confiſt in 
che Incorrupribility of irs Parts, bur in the Va- 
riety that 1s found in them : And this great Work 
of the World would nor be ſo admirable withour 
that Vicifiitude of things which we oblerye - It 
als 
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Matter infinitely Extended, without Motion ; 


and conſequently withour Form and Corruprion , 


' would indeed diſcover the Infinite Power of irs 
' Author; bur it would give no Idea of his Wiſ- 
| dom. This is the reaſon that all Corporeal Things 


are Corruptible; and that there is no Body , bur 
what receives ſome Change , which Alrers and Cor- 
rupts it in Time. God Forms even in the Boſom 
of Stones and Glaſs, Animals more perfect and 
admirable than all the Works of Men. Thoſe 
Bodies though very hard and dry, are Corrupred 
in time : The Air and Sun ro which they are ex- 
poſed, alrer ſome of their Parts ; and fome Worms 
Feed upon them, as Experience has ſhew'd. 

There is no other difterence berween thoſe Bou- 
dies that are very hard and dry, and others, un- 
lels it be that they are composd of very groſs 
and ſolid Parts; and conſequently leſs capable of 
being agitared and ſeparated one from another, by 
the Motion of thoſe that hir againft rhem ; for 
which reaſon they are looked upon as Incorrup- 
tible: Nevertheleſs, they are not ſo by their 
Nature , as Time, Experience, and Reaſon ſuffi- 
ciently ſhew us. 

Bur as for rhe Heavens, they are Compos'd of 
the moſt Fluid and ſubrle Matrer, and parrticular- 
ly the Sun: And he is ſo far from being void of 
Heart and Incorruptible, as Ari/?otle's followers ſay, 
that on the contrary, he is the hotreſt of all Bo- 
dies , and the moſt liable ro Change. Ir 1s he that 
Hears, Moves, and Changes all things: For it 
is he who produces by his Action, which 1s no- 
thing but his Hear , or the Motion of his Parts , 
all che Novelties we ſee in the Change of Sea- 
ſons. Reaſon demonſtrates theſe things : Bur though 
ſome may contradi&t Reaſon , yer no Body can re- 
fift Experience, For ſince ſome have diſcovered 
in the Sun by means of Teleſcopes, Spots as large 
aS the whole Earth, which have been form'd in 
it, and have been diflipated in a little time: Ir 
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is no longer to be deny'd, bur that he is more ſubje&t 
xo Change than the Earth we inhabir. 

All Bodiesare therefore in a continual Motion and 
Change, and parricularly thoſe thar are the moſt 
Fluid, as Fire, Air and Water ; next the parts 
of Living Bodies , as Fleſh, and even the Bones, 
and laſtly, rhoſe thar are rhe moſt ſolid : The Mind 
ought not to ſuppoſe a kind of Immurability in 
things , becauſe ir ſees no Corruprion or Altera- 
tion in them ; for it is not a proof that a thing is 
always like unto it ſelf , becauſe no difference is ob. 
ſerv'd in-it; or thar things arc not, becauſe we havc 
no Idea or Knowledge of them. 
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CHAP, XI. 


Examples of ſome Errors of Morality which de- 
pend on the ſame Principle. 
/ 


TH Faculry of the Mind imagining and ſuppo- 
ſing Reſemblances where-ever it perceives no 
Vible Differences, alſo engages moſt Men into 
Errors, which are yet more dangerous in Points of 
Morality. Here are ſome Examples of them. 

A French Man meers an Eng/iſþ Man, or an Tta- 
lian : That Stratiger has peculiar Humours : He has 
a Niceneſs of Mind ; or if you pleaſe, he is Haugh- 
ry and 'Troubleſome. This will ar firſt induce this 
French-man to Judge , that all Engliſh-men, or Ita- 
lians, have the ſame Character of Mind with the 
Perſon they have convers'd with. He will Praiſe, 
or Blame them all in General : And if he meets 
with any other , he will fancy at firſt that he is like 
unto him he has already ſeen ; and therefore will ſuf- 
fer himſelf ro be inclin'd ro ſome Aﬀection or ſecrer 
Averſion towards him. In a word, he will Judge 
of all the Individuals of thoſe Nations by this famous 
proof , rhat he has ſeen one or many that had cer- 
rain Qualifications of Mind : Becauſe he knew not 
whether the reſt were different, ſuppoſing them all 
alike, | 

A Religious of ſome Order commits a fault : This 
1s a ſufficient Reaſon for thoſe who know it ro Con- 
demn all the Individuals of that Order indifferent- 
ly. They all wear the ſame Habir, and have the 
ſame Name, they are alike in that : This 1s e- 
nough for the Common Sort -of Men to Fancy 
that they are all alike, They ſuppoſe that they are 
all alike, becauſe not being able tro ſearch into 
a Hearrs, they cannot ſee poſitively wherher they 
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Calumuiators , who ſtudy how to Blaſt rhe Repu. 
ration of their Enemies, commonly make uſe of 
this, and Experience reaches us that it ſucceeds for 
the moſt part. And indeed it is very ſuitable ro the 
Capacity of the Common Sort of Mankind. For 
it 1s not difficult ro find in numerous Communiries, 
though never ſo Holy, ſome irregular Perfons, or ſuch 
as have Ill Sentiments'; fince in the Company of 
the Apoſtles, of which Feſus Chriſt himſelf was the 
Head, there was a Thief, a Traitor, an Hypoctite 
in a word, a Fudas. Re, 

The Jews without doubt, would have been very 
much to blame, ro paſs an Ill Judgment againtt 
the moſt Holy Society that ever was , becauſe 
of the Avarice and Faulr of Judas ; and if rhey had 
Condemned them all in their Hearts, becauſe they 
ſaffered rhat Ill Man among them ; and Feſus Chri/? 
himſelf did not puniſh him, chough he was ſenſible 
of his Crimes. 

Therefore ir is a manifeſt Fault againſt Reaſon, 
and Breach of Chariry to pretend, That a Commu- 
nity 1s in ſome Error, uſe ſome of their Members 
were fo, although the Heads ſhould difſemble ir, or 
were the promoters of it themſelves. Ir is true, that 
when all the Members will defend an Error, or Fault 
of their Brother, the whole Community may be thought 
Guilty ; bur that ſeldom -or never happens ; for it 
feems morally impoſfible that all the Members of an 
Order ſhon!d have the ſame Sentiments. 

- Men therefore ſhould never conclude thus from Par- 
ticulars ro Generals ; bur they cannor Judge ſimply 
of whar they ſee, they always fly our into Exceſs. A 
Religious of ſuch an Order is a Great Man, an Honeſt 
Man; they conclude that all rhe Order is compoſed 
of Great Men, of Good Men. Likewiſe a Religious 
of an Order has Ill Sentiments : Therefore all that 
Order is Corrupted, and -has Ill Sentiments, Bur 
theſe laſt Judgments are far more dangerous than rhe 
firſt ; becauſe it is a Duty to Judge well of our Neigh- 
bours, and the Maligniry of Man occafions thar II! 
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Judgments, and Diſcourſes held againſt the Repura- 
ton of others, make a ſtronger Impreſſion upon the 
Mind than advantageous Judgments and Diſcourſes 
do. | 

When a Worldly Man, who indulges his Pafſions, 
fixes ſtrongly upon his Opinion, and pretends in the 
heighth of his Inclinarion, rhar he is in the right ro in- 
dulge ir, Men Judge reaſonably thar he is obſtinate, 
and he owns it himſelf as ſoon as his Paſſion is over. 
So when a Pious Perſon, who is perſwaded of what 
he ſays, and who has diſcover'd the Truth of Religi- 
on, and the Vanity of Worldly Things, endeavours 
according to that Knowledge ro reform the Vices 
of others, and reprehends them with ſome Zeal, 
Men of the World alſo rake him to be an obſtinare 
Man ; and therefore rhey conclude that Devour Men 
are obſtinate. They Judge moreover, that Good Men 
are far more obſtinate than Vain, Ill Men ; becauſe 
the latter only defending their Ill Opinions according 
to the different Motions of the Blood , and Paili- 
ons, they cannor continue long in their Sentiments : 
They come to themſelves again. Whereas perſons of 
Piety remain ſteddy ; becanſe their Foundation 1s un- 
alterable, and does nor depend ona thing ſo inconſtant 
as the Circulation of the Blood. 

Therefore ordinary Men conclude, that Pious Men 
are obſtinare as well as rhe Vicious: Becauſe rhey 
are as Pafſfionate- for Truth and Virtue, as Ill 
Men are for Vice and Falſhood, Both ſpeak almoſt in 
the ſame manner, to maintain their Sentiments ; they 
are alike in thar, though they difter in the main. 
This is ſufficient for thoſe who do nor weigh the dif- 
ference of Reaſons, to Judge that they are alike in all 
things, becauſe they are alike in that manner, which 
every Body is capable to Judge of. 

Devour Perſons are not then obſtinarte, rhey are 
only ſteddy, as they ought to be ; Bur the Vicious and 
Libertines are always obſtinate, though they ſhould 
not perſiſt one Hour in their Sentiments : Becauſe 
Men are only obftinate when they defend a Falſe 
| Opinion, 
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A Search after Truth. Book III 
Opinion, although they ſhould only defend ir a little 
while. 


This is the Caſe of ſome Philoſophers, who have 
maintain'd Chimerical Opinions, which they lay aſide 
at laſt. They would have thoſe who defend conſtant 
Truths, whoſe certainty they ſee evidently, to part 
with them as bare Opinions, as rhey have done with 
thoſe they had fooliſhly been prejudic'd with. And 
becauſe ir is difficult to have a deference for them in 
prejudice of "Truth ; as allo becauſe the Love we have 
Narurally for it, inclines us to defend it earneſtly, they 
Judge us to be obſtinate. 

Thoſe Men are to blame to defend their Chimera's 
obſtinately ; but the others are in the right ro defend. 
Trurh with Vigour and Steddineſs of Mind. The 
manner of both 1s the ſame, bur their Sentiments are 
different ; and it is thar difference of Sentiment, which 
makes rhe one conſtant, and the others obſtinare, 
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CONCLUSION 


Three Firſt Books. 


F N the beginning of this Book I have diſtinguiſhed 
rwo Parts in the Simple and Indiviſfible Being 
of the Soul, one purely Paſſive, and the other 

borh Paſſive and Active. The firſt is the Mind or 

Underitanding, the ſecond is the Will. I have attri- 

bured three Faculties ro rhe Mind, becaule it receives 

its Modifications and Idea's from the Author of Na- 
ture afrer three different ways. 

I have called it Senſe, When ir receives from God 
1rs Idea's that are confounded with Senſations, v:z. 
Senfible Idea's occation'd by certain Motions which 
paſs in the Organs of irs Senſes at the Preſence ot 
Objects. 

I have called it Imagination and Memory, When 
it receives from God Idea's thar are confounded with 
Images, -which are a kind of Weak and Languiſhing 
Senſations that the Mind receives only through ſome 
Traces that are produc'd, or are ſtirr'd up in the Bratn 
by the Courle of the Spirits. 

Laſtly, I have called it Pure Mind or Underſtand- 
ing, when it receives from God pure Idea's of 
Truth, withour any mixcure of Senfarions and _—_ 
] | wit 
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with ir. Not by the Union it hath with the Body, 
but through that ir hath with the 7rd or V/ſdom 
of God; nor becauſe ir is in rhe Material and Sen- 
ſible World. bur becauſe it ſubfiſtts in the Immarerial 
and Intelligible one: Not to know Murable things 
fir for the Preſervation of the Life of the Body, but 
ro diſcover unchangeable Truths which preſerve the 
Life of the Mind. 

1 have ſhown in the firſt and ſecond Book, that 
our Senſes and Imaginations are very uſeful ro dif- 
cover to us the Relation berwixt External Bodies 
and our own ; that all the Idea's which rhe Mind 
receives through the Body, are for the uſe of the 
Body ; thar it is impoſſible clearly tro diſcover any 
Truth whatſoever by rhe Idea's of our Senſes and 
Imaginations ; that thoſe confus'd Idea's ſerye only 
to engage us to our Body, and through our Body 
to all Senſible things : And lattly, That if we would 
avoid Error, we oughr not to truſt ro them, I alſo 
concluded it Morally Impofiible, ro know by the 
pure Idea's of rhe Mind, the Relations thar are be- 
rwixt External Bodies 'and ours : That we muſt nor 
argue according to theſe Idea's, to know if an Apple 
or a Pear are good to ear, bur we muſt judge it by 
our Taſte, And alrhough we may make uſe of our 
Minds, to diſcover after ſome confuſed manner, the 
Relations thar are betwixr External Bodies and our 
own ; yet it 1s always the ſureſt way ro make uſe 
of our Senſes. I will give another Example, for we 
cannot impreſs too much on the Mind, things thar are 
fo Efſential and Neceflary. 

Suppoling I would examine which is moſt Adyan- 
rageous, to be Religious or Rich; if I open the 
Eyes of my Body, Juſtice appears a Chimera, I ſee 
no AttraCtives in it ; I fee the Juſt are Miſerable, 
Abandoned, Perſecuted, Defenceleſs, and without 
Conſolation ; for he that Comforts and Upholds 
them, does nor appear to my Eyes ; and indeed I do 
not ſee of what uſe Juſtice or Virtue can be ; but 
if I turn my Eyes upon Riches, I ſoon A -= 
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* Luſtre, and am dazled- with it : Power, Grandeur, 
! Pleaſures, and all Senſible Goods, accompany Riches ; 
2 I cannot doubt bur Riches are neceſſary ro make one 
' Happy. So likewiſe if I make uſe of my Ears, 
' I hear that all Men eſteem Riches; they ſpeak 
' of nothing but the ways of getting rhem ; and rhey 


always Praiſe and Honuur thole that poſſeſs them, 
Theſe two Senſes, and all the reſt rell me, Thar 


' to be Happy I muſt be Rich: And if I ſhur my 


Eyes and Ears, and- ask my Imagination, it contt- 


' nually repreſents ro me what my Eyes have ſeen, 
| and my Ears heard, as ro the Advantage of Riches 


bur yer ir will repreſent theſe things to me quite 
afrer another manner than my Senſes did, for the 
Imagination always enlarges the Idea's of thoſe 
things that have any relation to the Body, or which 
we Love. If I will bur permit ir, my Imagination 
will ſoon condudt me ro an inchanred Palace, like 
thoſe of which Poers and Romances have made ſuch 
Magnificent Deſcriptions of ; and there I ſhall ſee 
ſuch Beauries, which would be uſeleſs for me 'to 
deſcribe : This would convince me , that the God 
of Riches, who inhabirs ir, is only capable of making 
me Happy : This is what my Body is able to per- 
{wade me to, for it ſpeaks only for it {elf, it 15 ne- 
ceflary for its Good , thar the Imagination ſhould 
ſtoop before the Grandeur and Splendor of Riches : 
Bur it I conſider that the Body is intinitely below 
the Mind, that it cannot be Maſter of ir, that 1t 
cannor inſtruct ir in rhe Truth, nor produce Light 
in it; and thar recolle&ting my ſelf, I ask my felt ; 
or rather (fince I am neither my own Maſter, nor 
Light) if I draw near ro God, and, in the Silence 
of my Senſes and Paſſions, ask him whether I ought 
ro prefer Riches ro Virtue, or Virtue ro Riches, I 
ſhall hear a clear and diftinct Anſwer of whar 1 
ought ro do; an Erernal Anſwer which has al- 
ways been given, 1s now given, and will always 
be given; an Anſwer which ir is not neceffary I 


ſhould explain , becauſe all rhe World knows it ; 
either 
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either thoſe who read this Book, or thoſe who 
read it nor; which is neirher Greek, Latin, French, 
or German, and which is conceived by all Nations. 
Laſtly, Ari Anſwer which Comforts the Juſt in 
their Poverty, and which diſturbs Sinners in the 
midſt of their Riches: I ſhall hear rhis Anſwer 
and be convinced of ir: I ſhall laugh art rhe Fan- 
cies of my Imagination, and the Illuſion of my Senſes. 
The Inward Man, which is in me, will deride 
the Animal and Earthly one which I carry abour 
me. Laſtly, The New Man hall increaſe, and the 
Old Man ſhall be deſttoy'd, provided I always 
obey the Voice of him who ſpeaks ſo clearly to 
me in the moſt Secrer Receſſes of my Reaſon ; and 
who having made himſelf Senſible ro condeſcend to 
my Weakneſs and Infirmity, and ro give me Life 
by thoſe very means by which he gave me Death, 
ſpeaks yer ro me through my Senſes, after a very 
ſtrong, lively and familiar manner, I mean, by the 
preaching of his Goſpel. And if I interrogate him 
in all the Metaphyſical, Natural and pure Philoſo. 
ou Queſtions, as well as thoſe which regard the 

egulation of Manners, I fhall always have a Faith- 
ful Maſter which will never deceive me. [ ſhall 
not only be a Chriſtian bur a Philoſopher : I ſhall 
make a good Judgment of things; and in a word, 
I ſhall follow both by Grace and Narure, the way 
which will guide me ro all rhe Perfection I am capa- 
ble of. 

Ir muſt then be concluded, from whar I have 
faid, That ro make the beſt uſe thar we can of the 
Faculties of our Soul, our Senſes, Imagination, and 
Mind , we muſt only apply them to thoſe things 
for which they have been given us. We ought 
carefully ro dittinguiſh our Senſations and Imagina- 
rions from our pure Idea's; and judge according 
to our Senſations and Imaginations, of the relation 
that External Bodies have to ours, withour making 
ule of them ro diſcover Truths, which they al- 
ways confound : And we muſt make uſe of the 
pure 
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pure Idea's of the Mind to diſcover Truths, with« 
out ever attempting ro judge by them of the rela- 
tion that External Bodies have to ours ; becauſe theſe 
Idea's never have Extenſion enough ro repreſent them 
perfectly to us. 

Ir is impoſſible that Men ſhould have a ſufficient 
Knowledge of all the Figures and Motions of the 
little Particles of rheir Body and. Blood, and of thoſe 
of a certain Fruit in a certain time of their Sicknels, 
to be able to diſcover the relation of Agreement be- 
rwixt this Fruit and their Body, and that if they 
ſhould ear of ir,it would recover them. Thus our Senſes 
alone are more uſeful ro the Preſervation of our 
Health, rhan the Rules of Experimental Phyfick, and 
Experimental Phyſick than the Theorerick. Burt Ex- 
perimental Phyſick, which allows much ro Experience, 
and ſtill more ro the Senſes, is the beſt, becauſe all 
theſe things ought to be joyn'd rogether. 

We may then uſe our Reaſon in all things, and 
'tis rhe Privilege which ir has above the Senſes and 
Imagination, which are limited ro Senſible Things ; 
bur we oughr ro uſe it with Circumſpection ; for 
though ir is the chief part of our elves, it often hap- 
pens that we are deceivd when we permit it ro go 
roo far 5 becauſe it cannor act ſufficiently without 
wearying it ſelf; I mean ir cannor know 1ufficiently 
how to make a good Judgment, and yer it will nor 
forbear Judging. 
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BOOK IV. 


Of the Inclinations and Natural Motions of 
the Mind. 


CHAP. I. 


I. 1s neceſſary the Mind have Inclinations, as 
well as the Body Motions. II, God atts the 
Humane Mind only for himſelf, 111. Mens 
Minds are only inclin'd to Particular Good , 
through the Motion they have to Good inGeneral. 
IV. The Origine of the Chief Natural Inclina- 
tions, which will make up the Diviſion of this 
Fourth Book. 


T would not be neceſſary to Treat of Natural 
Inclinations, as we are going to do in this Fourth 
Book ; nor of the Paſſions, as we ſhall do in the 

following; in order to diſcover the Cauſes of the 
Errors of Mankind, if the Underſtanding did nor de- 
; pend on the Will in the Perception of Objects : Bur 
oo Aaaa whereas 
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whereas it is the Will rhar directs it, which makes it 
reſolve, and applies it ro ſome Objects rather than 
others ; it is oturety neceflary ro apprehend its 
Inclinations well, to penetrate into the Caules of the 
Errors to which we are liable. 

If God, when he Created this World, had produced 


Maſs of Martter, or of Extenſion, which indeed might 
ſerve to diſcover the Grandeur and Power of its Au- 
thor ; bur there would -not be that. Succeſſion of 
Forms, 2nd. that Variety of Bodies, which compoſe all 
the Beauty of the Univerſe, and which incline Mens 


” Minds to admire the Infinite Wiſdom of rhe Governour 


thereof. 

Therefore I am of Opinion, That the Inclinartions 
of the Mind are m the Sirirual World, what Motion 
is in the Material World ; and rhar if the Mind were 
withour Inclinartions, or if ir never had any Deſire, 
we ſhould not meet with that Variery in the Order of 
Spiritual Things ; which not only makes the World 
admire the Profoundneſs of the Wiſdom of God, ap- 
prove the Variety of Marerial Objects ; bur allo his 
Mercy, his Juſtice, his Goodneſs, and generally all 
his other Attributes. Thus then the Difterence of In- 
clinations produces in the Mind, an Effect much like 
unto that which the Difference of Motions produces 
in the Body ; and the Inclinations of Mens Minds, 
and rhe Motions of Bodies together, conſtirute all the 
Beauty of Created Beings. "Thus all Spirits muſt 
have ſome Inclinations, as well as Bodies have difte- 
rent Mocions. But ler us endeavour to diſcover what 
Inclinations they oughr ro have. 

Were nor our Nature Corrupted, it would not be 
neceflary ro ſeek our by Reaſon, as we. are going to 
do, what the Narural Inclinations of Created , Sprrits 
ought ro be: Ir would be ſufficient, in order rhere- 
unto, to conſult our ſelves, and we ſhould diſcover, 
by the Inward Sentiments we have. of whar . paſſes 
within us, all the Inclinations we ought Nappy to 
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have. Bur, whereas we know by Faith, that Sin has 
deſtroy'd the Order of Nature, and that Reaſon in- 
forms us, that our Inclinations are Irregular, as it will 
appear in the Sequel, we are obliged ro go another 
way to work : Since we cannot trutt to what we feel, 
we are obliged ro cxplain things in a more Sublime 
Manner ; bur which, without doubr, will ſeem ro 
have bur lirrle Solidiry bn it, to thoſe who only eſteem 
whar rclartes to the Senſes. 

Ir is an undeniable Truth, that God can have no 
other Principal End tor his Operations bur himſelf ; 
and that he may have leveral Ends leſs Principal , 
which tend all towards the Preſervation of the Beings 


3 


IE The 
Principal 
End of the 
Adions of 


which he has creared. He can have no Principal End Godishim- 
bur himſelf, becauſe he cannot Err ; nor place his Final //f,99 he 


End in Beings which are nor Perfect. Bur he may 
propoſe as a leſs Principal End the Preſervation of Cre- 
ared Beings; becauſe as they all participate of his 
Goodneſs, they are neceffarily Good, and even very 
Good according to Scripture, alds bona. Therefore 
God Loves them, and moreover ir is his Love which 
preſerves them ; for all Beings only ſubfilt becauſe 
God Loves them. D:l:igis omnia que ſunt, ſays the 
Wiſe Man, N:#1 odiſti eorum que feciſti: Nec enim 
odiens aliquid conſticuiſti & feciſti, Puomodo autem 
poſſet aliquid permanere, niſi tu voluiſſes, aut quod a te 
vocatum non efſet conſerveretur, Tn efeCt'ir is nor poſlt- 
ble ro conceive, that things which do not pleaſe a 
Being which is infinitely PerteC&t and Powerful, ſhould 
ſublitt, ſince all chings only (abfiſt by his Will. There- 
fore God wills his Glory as his principal End, and the 
Preſervation ot his Creatures for his Glory. 

The Narural Inclinations of Humane Minds, being 
certainly continual Impreflions of the Will of him thar 
has created them, and does preſerve them: Ir is, in 
my Opinion, neccflary thar thole Inclinations ſhould 
be intirely like . unto rhoſe of their Creator and Pre- 
ſerver. "Therefore Naturally they can have. no prin- 
cipal End but his Glory ; nor no other Second; End 
bur their own: Preſervation and, that of others; bur 
always in relation to him from whom. they. haye their 
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Being. For ir ſeems undeniable to me, that fince God 
cannor deſire that the Will he has created ſhould Love 
an Inferior Good more than a Greater, rhat is, That 
it ſhould Love that which is leſs Lovely , miore than 
that which is more Lovely: He can create nothing 
withour inclining it towards himſelf, or command- 
ing it ro Love him above all things ; though he may 
create it Free, and with a Power to withdraw and to 
ſtray from him. 

Whereas there is properly but one Love in God, 
which is the Love of himſelf: And that God can 
Love nothing bur by thar. Love, fince he can Love 
nothing bur in relation to himſelf : So God likewiſe 


particular [mprints bur one Love in us, which is the Love of 


Good, 
through 
the Ten- 
dency they 
have to 
Good in 
General, 


Good in General; and we can Love nothing bur by 
that Love, fince we can Love nothing bur whar is, 
or ſeems to be Good. Ir is the Love of Good in Ge- 
neral, which is the Principle of our particutar Aﬀe- 
Ctions, fince that Love really is nothing but our Will: 
For as I have ſaid already in another place, The Will 
is nothing bur the continual Imprefſion of the Author 
of Nature, which inclines the Mind of Man towards 
Good in General. Cerrainly we muſt not imagine 
that this Power we have of Loving proceeds from us, 
or is at our Diſpoſition. Nothing bur rhe Power of 
not Loving well, or rather of miſplacing our Aﬀections, 
is ar our own Diſpoſition ; by reaſon that being Free, 
we may apply, and actually do apply to parricular 
Objects, and conſequently to falſe Objects, the Good 
Love which God does not ceaſe to imprint in us, 
while he does nor ceaſe to preſerve us. 

Bur nor only our Will, or our Love for Good in 
General, proceeds from God ; bur Inclinatiors for 
particular Goods which are common to all Men, though 
not equally ſtrong in all Men, as our Inclinarion for 
the Preſervation of our Being, and of thoſe that are 
united ro us by Nature, are alſo Impreflions of the 
Will of God upon us ; for in this place I give promil- 
cuouſly rhe Name of Natural Inclinations to all the 
Impretiions of the Anthor of Nature, which are com- 
mon to all Minds, oa 1 c 
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I faid but even now, that God loved his Creatures, IV. 7he 
and alſo that ir was his Love which gave them tro Source of 
exit, and did preſerve their Being: Therefore as *%e Chief 
God continually imprints in us a Love like unto his, N##*7 47 
lince it is his Will which makes and which regulates — 
ours ; he likewiſe gives us all thoſe Natural Incli- "2 L 
nations Which are not at our Choice, and which in- = . FA 
cline us of neceſſity to the Preſervatibn of our Being, "fifen of 
and of thoſe we live with, this fourth 

For, rhough Sin has Corrupred all things , it has Book. 
not deftroy'd them. Alrhough our Narural Inclina- 
tions do not always propoſe God as their End by the 
Free Choice of our Will, God is always rheir Object 
in the Inſtitution of Nature : For God who produces 
and preſerves them in us, only produces and preſerves 
rhem for himſelf. All Sinners rend towards God by 
the Impreſſion they receive from God, rhough they 
withdraw from him by the Error and Diſtraction of 
their Mind. They love Good, for we can never love 
otherwiſe, fince God makes us Love ; but they Love 
ill Objects, Ill only, becauſe God , who gives even 
Sinners the Power of Loving , forbids their Loving 
them , becauſe fince the Fall they withdraw their 
Aﬀection from him. For Men imagining that Crea- 
rures occaſion in them the Pleaſure they injoy upon 
their account , incline their Aﬀections violently ro- 
wards the Body, and fall into an abſolute Forger- 
fulneſs of God , who does not appear before their 
Eyes. 

We have ſtill then the fame Natural Inclinations , 
or the ſame Impreſſions of the Aurhor of Narure 
which 4dam had before rhe Fall. We have even the 
ſamc Inclinayons which rhe Blefſed have in Heaven, 
for God neither Creates nor Preſerves any Creatures, 
without giving them a Love like unto his. He Loves 
himſelf, he Loyes us, he Loves all his Creatures : 
Therefore he Inclines all Humane Minds to Love 
him, to Love rhemſelves, and to Love all Creatures. 

Bur wereas all our Inclinarions are only Impretiions 
of the Author of Nature, which incline us ro Love 
him and all things for his ſake ; they cannor ve righr 
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unleſs we love God with all our Power, and all rhings 
for his ſake, by the Free Choice of our Will : For we 
cannot, withour Injuſtice, abuſe rhe Love God gives 
us for himſelf, by applying ir ro any thing bur himſelf, 
or which has no relation to himſelf. 

Thus we are now ſenſible, not only what our Na- 
rural Inclinations are, bur alſo what rhey ought to be; 
in order to be well regulated, and according to the 
Inſtitution of their Author. For all the Diſorder of 
our Inclinarions conſiſts, in that we place our final End 
in our ſelves ; and that inſtead of doing all things 
in relation to God, we do all things in relation to our 
ſelves. 

We have then, in the firit place, an Inclination for 
good in General, which 1is the Principle of all our 
Natural Inclinarions, of all our Paſſions, and of all the 
Free Actions of our W1ll. 

Secondly, We have an Inclination for the Preſerva- 
tion of our Being, and of our Happinels. 

Thirdly, We have all an Inclination for the other 
Creatures, when they are of uſe ro us, or to thole 
we Love. Moreover, we have ſeveral other parti- 
cular Inclinations which depend on theſe ; bur we 
ſhall ſpeak of them elſewhere, We only deſign in 
this Fourth Book, to refer the Errors of our Incli- 
nations to theſe three Heads, viz. To the Inclinarion 
we have to Good in General, To Self-Love, And to 
the Love of our Neighbour. 
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T. The Inclination for Good in General, ts the 
Principle of the Diſquiet of our Will, II. And * 
conſequently of our Negligence and Ignorance, 
HI. Firſt Example, Morality, little known to 
many Men. IV, Second Example, The Immor- 
zality of the Soul, diſputed by ſome Men. V. That 
our Ignorance is exceeding great in reſpett of 
abſtrafted things, or ſuch as have but little Re- 
lation to 15. 


Har vaſt Capaciry which the Will has for ail I. 7he 1:- 
Good in General, becauſe ir is only form'd by a clination 

Good which includes all Good in ir ſelf, cannor f#r Good 7# 
be ſatisfied by all the things which the Mind repre- feral, is 
ſents roit ; and yet rhat continual Motion which God * on Pr 4754 
imprints in it rowards Good cannor ſtand ſtill, This 4 of 
Motion never ceaſing, puts the Mind, of neceflity, ww. ne x 
into a continual Agitation. The Will which ſeeks s 
whar ir deſires, obliges the Mind to repreſenr all ſorrs 
of Objects to ir ſelf. The Mind accordingly does ir, 
bur the Soul does not reliſh them ; or if it does, is not 
ſatisfied with them. The Soul does nor reliſh them, 
by reaſon that often rhe Perception of the Mind is not 
accompanied with Pleaſure ; for it is through Plea- 
ſure thar rhe Soul reliſhes irs Good : And the Sout 1s 
not farisfied with ir, by reaſon that nothing can ſtop 
the Motion of the Soul bur him thar gives ir. What- 
ever the Mind repreſents to it ſelf as irs Good, is 
Finite 3 and whatever. is Finite, may withdraw our 
Love for a while; bur ir cannot fix ir. When the 
Mind conſiders very new and uncommon Objects, or 
that have ſome relation to Infinity, the Will permits 
the Mind to examine them a while with ſome Atren- 
tion, in hopes of finding what ir is in ſearch of, 
becauſe whatever appears Infinite , bears the Cha- 
raCter of its real Good ; bur in time it grows weary 
| Aaaaxs of 
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of it, as well as of the reſt. Therefore the Will is 
always diſquieted, becauſe it is inclin'd to ſeek for 
that which ir can never find, and which it always 
hopes to find: Ir Loves whatever is Grear and Extra- 
ordinary, and reſembles Infiniry 3 for not having 
found irs real Good in Common and Familiar things, 
it hopes to find it in ſuch as are unknown to ir. 
We will demonſtrate in this Chaprer, that rhe Diſ- 
quiet of our Wills is one of the principal Cauſes of 
our Ignorance, and of the Errors into which we fall 
in many things: And in the two following we will 
explain whar ir is that produces in us the Inclination 
we have for every thing thar has ſomething Grear or 
Extraordinary in ir. 


IT. 4ndcon. It is ſomething evident by what has been ſaid, Firſt, 
ſequently Thar the Will ſeldom makes uſe of the Underſtand- 
of our Ne- ing, unleſs on Objects thar have ſome Relation to us, 
gligence 
and 1g10- ever earneſtly deſirous of Felicity, by rhe Impreſfiion 


ard that it very much neglects all others ; for being 


of Nature, ir only turns the Underſtanding towards 
ſuch things as ſeem to be of uſe ro us, and which do in 
ſome meaſure pleaſe us. 

Secondly, Thar the Will does nor permit the Un- 
derſtanding ro apply it ſelf long even to ſuch things 
as it 1s delighred with : Becaule, as we have already 
ſaid, all things thar are created may indeed pleaſe us 
for a while, but we are ſoon diſguſted with them ; 
and then our Mind lays them by, to ſeek for that which 
can farisfie ir elſewhere. 

Thirdly, Thar the Will is excired thus to make 
the Mind run from Object ro Object, becauſe it never 
ceaſes ro repreſent confuſedly to ir, or as at a diſtance, 
thar which includes all Beings in it ſelf, as we have 
declared in the Third Book. For the Will being de- 
firous, as it were, to draw its real Good near to it 
ſelf, ro be pleaſed with ir, and ro receive from ir the 
Motion which animares it, it excites the Underſtand- 
ing to repreſent that Good in ſome meaſure, Bur 
then it is : no longer rhe General, the Univerſal, the 

Infinitely Perfect Being which the Mind perceives ; it 
15 ſomething that is Bounded and Imperfect, which 
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not being able ro ſtop the Motion of the Will, nor 
to pleaſe it long, it forſakes it to turn after ſome other 
Object. 

And whereas the Arrention and Application of the 
Mind are abſolutely neceflary ro diſcover abſtracted 
Truths, it is evident that the common ſort of Man- 
kind muſt live in a groſs Ignorance, in reſpect even of 
ſuch things as have ſome relation ro them ; and that 
it is impoſſible to expreſs their Blindneſs in what re- 
lates to abſtracted Truths, and which have no ſenſible 
relation ro them. Bur we muſt endeavour ro prove 
theſe things by Examples. 


Amongſt all Sciences Morality has moſt relation to III. Fir? 
us: Ir teaches us all our Dury rowards God, towards Example, 
our Prince, rowards our Friends and Relations, and Morality 


generally rowards all that are about us. Moreover 
ir teaches us the way to be Etrernally Happy ; and 
all Men lie under an Eſſential Obligation , or rather 
Indiſpenfible Neceflity , ro apply themſelves wholly 
roit: And yet though there have been Men on Earth 
theſe Six Thouſand Years, that Science is till very 
Imperfect. 

Thar parr of Moraliry which relates to our Duty 
rowards God, and which undoubredly is the chief, 
fince-it relates ro Eternity, has hardly been known by 
rhe moſt Learned ; and even in our days we find 
Men of Sence who are unacquainted with it ; and yet 
it 15 the eaſieſt part of Moraliry, For in the firſt place, 
Where lies the Difficulty ro diſcover thar there is a 
God? Wharever God has made proves it : Whatever 
Men or Beaſts do, proves it: Whatever we think, 
whatever we ſee, whatever we feel, proves it. Ina 
word, There is nothing but what proves the Exiſtence 
of God, or that may prove it to attentive Minds, who 
apply themſelves ſeriouſly ro the Knowledge of the 
Author of all Things. 

Secondly, Ir is evident, that there is a Neceflity co 
follow the Commands of God ro be Happy ; for as 
he is Powerful and Juſt, we cannot diſobey him with- 
out being Puniſh'd, nor obey kim withour being Re- 
warded, Burt what is ir he exacts from us? That 
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we ſhould Love him 5 Thar our Mind ſhould be taken 
up with him 5 Thar our Hearrs ſhould be turned to. 
wards him. For wherefore has he Created our 
Minds ? Certainly he can do nothing bur for him- 
ſelf: Therefore he has made us for himſelf only ; and 
we are Indiſpenſibly obliged nor to apply elſewhere 
the Impreſſion of rhat Love which he continually pre- 
_ in us, in order that we ſhould continually Love 
im. 

Theſe Truths are eafily diſcovered with little Appli. 
cation : And yer this only Principle 'of Morality, which 
reaches us, that ro be Vertuous and Happy, it is ab- 
folurely neceſſary ro Love God above all Things and 
in all Things, is the Foundation of all Chriſtian Mora- 


| liry. Neither does it require an extraordinary Appli- 


cation of Mind, to draw from thence all rhe Conſc- 
quences we ſtand in need of, to ſettle the general 
Rules of our Conduct ; though there are bur very few 
thar do it; and Men continually diſpure upon Que- 
ſtions of Morality, which are the Immediate and Ne- 
ceflary Conſequences of a Principle which is ſo evident 
as thar is. 

The Profeſſors of Geometry daily makes new. Dif- 
coveries, but it they do not bring ir to a greater Per- 
fection, it is becauſe they have already drawn the 
moſt Uſeful and Neceſſary Conſequences our of their 
Principles. But moſt Men ſeem Incapable of con- 
cluding any thing our of the firſt Principle of Morality. 
All their Idea's vaniſh, and are diflipated as ſoon as 
they begin ro think upon it 5 becauſe they will nor 
do ir as they ſhould do; and they will nor do it, be- 
cauſe they do nor reliſh ir, or becauſe they are too 
ſoon tired with it after their having reliſh'd it. That 
Principle is abſtracted, Metaphyſical, meerly Intelligi- 
ble; it is not obvious, it is not ro be imagined ; and 
therefore it does not appear ſolid ro Carnal Minds, 
or to Minds that only fee with the Eyes. Nothing is 
found in that Principle capable of putting a ſtop to 
the Diſquiers of their Will, and afterwards ro fix the 
Eyes of their Mind to confider it with ſome Artention. 


What Hopes then of their ſeeing it as they _ 
O, 
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do, of their apprehending ir rightly , and of their 
concluding directly from thence what they ſhould 
Conclude ? 

If Men had bur an Imperfect Apprehenfion of rhar 
Propofirion of Geometry : Thar the fides of Tri- 
angles thar' are alike, are proportionable one to an- 
other ; ccrtamly they would nor be great Geometri- 
cians. Bur if beſides the Confuſed and Imperfect 
Idea'of rhat Fundamental Propofirion of Geometry, 
they alfv had ſome Intereft to wiſh , that the ſides 
of Triangles thar are alike were not proportion- 
able; and that falſe Geometry were as convenient 
for their Perverſe Inclinations as falſe Morality , 
they mighr very well be guilty of Paralogiſms as ab- 
ſurd in Geometry as in Morality, becauſe their Errors 
would pleaſe them, and that Truth would only Puzzle, 
Dittutb and Vex them. 

Therefore we need not wonder at the Blindneſs 
of thoſe thar lived in the former Ages, whilſt Ido- 
latry reigned in the World, or of thoſe that live in 
our Days, and that do nor as yet enjoy the Benefit 
of the Light of the Goſpel. Ir was neceflary for 
Divine Wiſdom ro make ir felf ſenſible ar laſt, to 
inſtruct ſuch Men as only conſult rheir Senſes. Truth 
had ſpoken to their Minds for above the ſpace of 
Four thouſand Years, but whereas they never look'd 
Inwardly they did nor underſtand ir: Is was ne- 
ceflary that it ſhould ſpeak ro their Ears. The Lighr 
which ditedts all Men, did ſhine in their Darkneſs, 
without being able to expel ir; they could: not fo 
much as look upon ir. It was neceſlary that the 
Intelligible Light ſhould par on a Veil ro make it 
ſelf vihble : And that the J/rd ſhould cloath ir felf 
with Fleſh; and that the Wiſdom of God which 
lay conceal'd, and was inacceſſible tro Carnal Men, 
ſhould inſtruct rhem in a Carnal way, Carnaliter, 


ſays St. Bernard, The Majority of Men, and parti- $27 39. 
cularly the Poor (which are the moſt worthy Objects De Natal: 
of the Mercy and Providence of the Creator,) who Domint. 


are obliged ro work for their daily Bread, are very 


Iznorant and Stupid, They only Hear becaule 4 
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haveEars, and rhey only ſee becauſe they have Eyes, 
They are incapable of looking Inwardly by an Effort 
of Mind, there to Interrogate Truth in the Silence 
of rheir Senſes and Paſſions. They cannot apply 
themſelves ro Truth, by reaſon that they cannor reliſh 
ir: Moreover they ſeldom think. of applying rhem- 
ſelves to ir, becauſe Men ſeldom have any Thoughts 
of applying themſelves ro things that do not con- 
cern them. Their 'unquiert and unſfertled Will rurns 
their Minds continually rowards all the Objects that 
Pleaſe and Divert rhem by their Variety : For the 
Multiplicity and Diverſity of Senfible Goods, hinder 
Men from diſcovering the Vanity of them, and till 
keep them in hopes of finding the real Good they deſire 
in them. 

Thus though the Councils which Feſus Chriſt as 
Man, as the way, as the Author of our Faith , 
gives us in the Goſpel, are much more ſuitable to 
the Weakneſs of our Underſtanding, than thoſe 
which the ſame Feſus Chriſt, as Eternal Wiſdom, 
as Inward Truth, as Intelligible Light Inſpires into 
the moſt ſecrer Receſles of our Reaſon : Though 
Feſus Chriſt renders thoſe Councils Agreeable by 
his Grace, Senſible by his Example, Convincing 
by his Miracles, yet Men are ſo ſtupid, and ſo in- 
capable of Reflection, even upon things which are 
abſolurely Neceflary for them ro know well, that 
they hardly ever think on them as they ought. Few 
Men obſerve the Beauty of the Goſpel ; Few Men 
conceive the Solidity and  Neceflity of the Coun- 
cils of Feſus Chriſt; Few Medirate upon them ; 
Few eſteem them as their Necefſlary Food , or 
fortifie themſelves with them ; the Continual Agi- 
ration of rhe Will, which is in ſearch of the Taite 
of Good, not permitting the Mind to be intent upon 


_ _— Truths which ſeem to deprive it thereof, - Take ano- 
The hams. ther Example. | 
zality v Ir concerns the Impious highly ro make a very ſtrict 


the Soul, Enquiry, whether their Soul 1s Mortal, as they appre- 
diſputed by hend ir, or whether ir is Immortal, as Faith and Rea- 
{ome Per= 10n tells us, Ir is a thing of rhe urmoſt my" 
ſans. or 
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for them ro know ; their Eternity is concerned in it, 
and the very Quier of their Mind depends upon ir. 


.* Why is it then they do nor know it, or that they re- 


main in doubr, unleſs ir be that they are nor capable 
of rhe leait ſerious Application ; and thar rheir unſe. 
date and corrupred Will does not allow their Mind to 
look ſtedfaftly on the Reaſons which are contrary to 
theſe Opinions, which they defire ſhould be rrue ? 
For in fine, is it ſo difficult a rask to diſtinguiſh the 
difference there is between rhe Soul and the Body, be- 
rween -what thinks, and what is exrended ? Do's it 
require ſo great an Attention of Mind to diſcover thar 
a Thought is neither Round nor Square : Thar Ex- 
rent is only capable of different Figures and different 
Motions, and not of Thought and Reaſoning : And 
conſequently, that what Thinks, and whar is Exrend- 
ed, are rwo Beings directly oppoſire ro one another ? 
Yet that alone is ſufficient ro demonſtrate thar the 
Soul is Immorrtal, and thar ir cannor Periſh, even though 
the Body were Annihilared. 

When a Subſtance periſhes, ir is true that the Modes 
or Manners of Exiſtence of that Subſtance periſh with 
ir, If a piece of Wax were annihilared, ir is certain 
that the Forms of that Wax ſhould alſo be annihi- 
lated with ir ; becauſe the Roundneſs for Example of 
the Wax, is in Effect norbing bur rhe Wax ir {elf of 
ſuch a Shape, and therefore it cannot ſubſift withour 
the Wax. Bur though God ſhould deftroy all rhe 
Wax in the World, it would not therefore follow, 
that any other Subſtance, nor that the Modes of any 
other Subſtance were Annihilated. All the Stones for 
example, would ſubfiſt with all their Modes ; becauſe 
Stones are Subſtances or Beings, and nor Modi- 
fications of the Wax. 

In like manner, though God ſhould Annihilate one 
half of ſome Bodies, ir would nor follow, that the 
other half ſhould be Annihilated. This laſt half is 
Unired with the other, bur ir is not one with it. Thus 
one half being Annihilated, ir follows indeed accord- 
ing to Reaſon, that the other half has no longer any 

relation to it ; bur it do's nor foilow thar ir —_— 
ez 
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be ; becauſe as its Being is different, it cannot be An. 
nihilated by the Annihilation of the other. Therefore 
it is clear, thar the Thought nor being rhe Modification 
of Extenſion, our Soul is not Annihilated, though we 
fhould ſuppoſe that the Body were Annthilated by 
Dearh. 

Bur there is no reaſon to believe, thar even rhe Bo. 
dy is Annihilared when ir is deſtroy d. The parts 
which Compoſe it are diflipated into Vapours, and 
reduc'd ro Powder : They are no longer ſeen, nor are 
they any longer known ; this is true, but it is no rea- 
ſon ro conclude, thar they are no longer in Being ; 
for the Mind perceives them ſtill. Dividing a Grain of 
Muſtard into T'wo, into Four, or Twenty parts, it 
would be Annihilated ro our fight, becauſe it would 
be no longer ſeen: Bur ir woutd nor be Annihilared in 
it ſelf, nor yer to the Mind ; for the Mind would ſee 
ir, though it were divided into a Thouſand, or an 
Hundred Thouſand Parts. 

"Tis a common Notion among Men who conſult their 
Reaſon more than their Senſes, thar nothing can be 
Annihilated by the common force of Nature ; for as 
Narurally, nothing can be made our of nothing, nei- 
ther can a Subſtance or Being become nothing. Bo- 
dies may be corrupted, if we may call the Alterations 
they are liable ro, Corruption ; bur they cannot be 
Annihilared. Whar is Round may become Square, 
Whar is Fleſh may become Earth, Vapour, and what 
you pleaſe; for all ſorts of Extenſions are capable of all 
manner of Configurations: Bur the Subſtance of whar 
is Round, and of whar is Fleſh, cannor periſh. There 
are certain Laws Eftabliſh'd in Nature, according to 
which Bodies change their Forms ſucceſſively ; for 
thoſe Succeflive Forms Compole rhe Beauty of the 
Univerſe, and Create an Admiration in us for irs Au- 
thor : Bur there is no Law in Nature for the Annihi- 
lation of any Being, becauſe Annihilation has nothing 
of Beauty or Good in it ſelf, and becauſe rhe Author 
of Nature loves his Work. Therefore Bodies may 
Alter, bur they cannor Periſh, 


Bur 
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Bur if relying on the Teſtimony of the Senſes, Men 
would maintain obſtinarely that the Reduction of Bo- 
dies is a real Annihilation, by reafon that the Parts 
into which they are reduc'd are Imperceprtible : Ler 
them remember ar leaft, that Bodies can only be di- 
vided into thoſe Imperceprible Parts, becauſe they are 
Extended. Bur if the Mind is not Extended, ir will 
not be Diviſible ; and if ir be nor Diviſfible, ir muſt be 
granted, that in thar Senſe ir will not be Corruptible, 
Bur how could any Body imagin that the Mind were 
Extended and Diviſible > We may by a right Line 
cur a Square into two Triangles, into two Paralels- 
grammes, or long Squares, into two Trapeza's : But by 
what Line can it be conceiv'd, thar a Pleaſure, a Pain, 
or a Defire.can be Cur ? And what Figure would re- 
ſulr of that Diviſion ? 'Truly I cannor think, thar Ima- 
gination can be fruirful enough in falſe Idea's, to farisfie 
it ſelf upon rhar Subject. | 

The Mind then is not Extended, conſequently it is 
not Diviſfable: Ir is not liable ro the ſame Alterations as 
the Body : Nevertheleſs, ir muſt be granted rhar ir is nor 
Immutable by its Nature. If the Body is capable of an 
infinite number of different Figures,and of ditferent Con- 
figurations,the Mind is capable of an infinite number of 
different Idea's, and different Modifications. As after our 
Death the ſubſtance of our Fleſh will be reduc'd ro Earth, 
ro Vapours, and to an infinite number of other Bodies 


' withour being Annjhilared : So our Souls withour be- 


ing again reduc'd ro nothing, will have Thoughts, and 
Sentiments very different from thoſe they had in Lite. 
It is alſo neceſlary while we are alive, that our Body 
ſhould. be Compos'd of Fleſh and Bones : Ir is alfo ne- 
ceflary in.order to Live, .that our yaul. ſhould have the 
Idea's and Sentiments it has, in relation to the Bady ro 
which it 1s.unired. Bur when the Soul ſhall be ſepa- 
rated from irs Body, it will be at full Liberty ro re- 
ceive all forrs of Idea's. and. Modifications, .very diffe- 
rent from thoſe ir has ar preſent ; as our Body. on its 
Parr, will be capable of receiving all ſorts of Figures 
| nfigurations, very different from thoſe it 1s ne- 
cellary ir ſhould have; to.be the Body of a Living ——_ 
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What I have faid, does in my Opinion, ſufficiently 
ſhow, that the Immortality of rhe Soul is nor a thing 
ſo difficulr ro be apprehended. Whar then is the rea. 
fon that ſo many queſtion it, unleſs ir be, thar they 
are unwilling ro apply themſelves as much as may be, 
ro examin the Reaſons which prove ir, in order to be 
Convinc'd ? And why is it that they are unwilling to 
do it, unleſs ir be that their Will, being uneaſie and 
inconſtatir, keeps their Underſtanding in a continual 
Agiration ; inſomuch that ir is not ar leiſure diſtinctly 
ro perceive thoſe very Idea's which are moſt preſent to 
it, as thoſe of Thought and of Extenſion ? Juſt like 
a Man agitated by ſome Paſſion, turning his Eyes 
continually on all fides, for the moſt part does 
nor diſtinguiſh the neareſt Objects, and the moſt Ex- 
pos'd ro his Sight. For indeed rhe Queſtion abour the 
Immortality of the Soul, is one of the eaſieſt Queſti- 
ons to reſolye, when without Conſulting our Imagi- 
nation, we conſider with ſome Attention of Mind, the 
clear and diſtinct Idea of Extenſion, and rhe Relation 
it can have ro Thought. | 

If the Inconſtancy and Levity of our Will doesnot 
. permit our Underſtanding to penetrate into the Bor- 
rom of things which are preſent ro ir, and which we 
are highly concern'd ro know ; it is eafie to judge, that 
it will be more averſe to ler us meditate on thoſe that 
are diſtant, and which have no relation ro us. So that 


if we are very Ignorant of moſt of thoſe rhings which 


it 1s very neceſſary for us ro know, we ſhall nor have 
a great Inſight into thoſe which ſeem abſolutely vain 
and uſeleſs ro us. 

It will not be neceſſary for me to endeayour to 
prove this by redious Examples, which have no con- 
liderable Truths in them ; for if we may be allow'd 
to be Ignorant of any thing, ir is of thoſe things which 
are of no Uſe. And I had rather nor be believed, 
than ro make the Reader loſe his Time in reading 
things that are wholly uſeleſs, 

Though there are not many perſons who apply 
themſelyes ſeriouſly to things abſolutely Vain and Ulſe- 
leſs, yer the number of them is bur roo! great : = 
there 
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there can never be too many of thoſe who do not ap- 

themſelves ro them, and who deſpiſe rhem, pro- 
vided «they do nor pretend to Judge of them. Ir is no 
defect in a limited Mind, nor to know certain things ; 


* it is only a defect to pretend to Judge of them. Ig- 


norance is a neceſſary Evil, but we may, and oughr to 
avoid Error, Therefore I do nor condemn Men for 
being Ignorant of many things, bur only for giving 


' raſh Judgments abour thoſe things. 


_ 


When things have a great relation to us, are ſenſible, V7hat our 
and fall eafily within the Compaſs of our Imagination, {570rance 
we may fay, that the Mind applies ir ſelf ro them, 7s exceea- 
and may have ſome knowledge of them. For when #5 £747 


we know that things have a relation to us, we thin 
upon them with ſome Inclination ; and when we find 
that they concern us, we apply our ſelves to them 
with pleaſure. So that we ſhould be more Learned 


þ #1: reſpe#? 
of abſtratF« 
ed things, 
or ſuch as 
have but 


than we are in many things, if the unealineſs and tofling j;:; 1s relg« 
of our Will did nor Diſturb and Fatigue our Arren- z;07 70 #5, 


tion continually, 

Bur when things are abſtract, and not very ſenſible, 
it is difficult to atrain any certain knowledge of them: 
Not that abſtracted things are very intricate, bur be- 
cauſe the Artention and Sight of the Mind begins, and 
Ends commonly with the ſenſible Proſpect of Objects; 
for we ſeldom think on any thing but what we ſee 
and feel, and only as long as we ſee and feel ir. 

Ir is moſt certain, that if the Mind could eafily ap- 
ply it ſelf ro clear and diſtin Idea's, without being 
any-wiſe byaſs'd by Opinion ; and if the uneaſineſs of 
the Will did nor continually diſturb its Application, 
we ſhould meer no grear difficulties in many Natural 
Queſtions, which welook upon as nor to be Explaind, 
and we might eaſily be deliver'd of our Ignorance and 
Errors in relation to them. 

For Example ; Ir is an undeniable Truth ro any 
Man of Senſe, that Creation and Annihilation are 


things which ſurpaſs the common force of Nature. ' 


Therefore if Men did remain Artentive to that pure 
Notion of the Mind and Reaſon, they would nor fo 
eaſily admir the Creation and Annihilation of an inti- 
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nite Number of New Beings, as of Subſtantial Forms, 
real Qualities and Faculties. They would look into 
the diſtinct Idea's we have of Extenfion, Figure, and 
Morion, for the reaſon of Natural Effects ; which is 
not always fo difficult as People imagin ; all things in 
Nature are ſo connected together,and proveeach other, 

The Effects of Fire, as thoſe of Canon and of 
Mines, are very Surpriſing 3 and their cauſe not very 
well known. Nevertheleſs, if Men inſtead of rely. 
ing on the Impreſſions of their Senſes, and on ſome 
falſe or deceitful Experiments, did firmly fix on thar 
bare Notion of the Mind alone : Thar 1t is nor poſfi- 
ble for a Body thar is very little agitated ro produce a 
violent Morion, fince it can communicate .no more 
moving Power than it has its ſelf ; ir would be eafi 
from thar alone tc conclude, thar there is a Subtle and 
Invifible Martter, that it: is very much agitated, and 
diſpers'd inth all Bodies, ard ſeveral other like rhings 
which would reach us the Nature of Fire, and alſo be 
of great uſe to us to diſcover other Trurhs' yer more 
conceal'd. 

For, fince Canons and Mines have ſuch great Mo- 
tions, and all the Viſible Bodies about them, are not 
in a ſufficient Agiration to produce them 3; it is a cer- 
rain proof thar there are other Inviſible and Inſenfible 
Bodies, which have at leaft as much Agitarion as the 
Canon Ball : Burt with being very Subtle and Thin, 
may alone freely paſs, and withour breaking through 
the Pores of the Canon before it is Fir'd ; that 1s, as 
Monſieur Deſcartes has explain'd ir more at large, be- 
fore their having ſurrounded the hard and groſs parts 
of rhe Salt-perre, of which the Powder is'Compos'. 
Bur when the Fire is pur to it, that is, when thoſe 
ſubtle and extreamly agitated Particles, have ſurround- 
ed the groſs and ſolid Parts of the Salr-petre, and have 
thus Communicated their very ſtrong and violent Mo- 
tion to them, then all does Burſt of neceffiry ; becauſe 
the Pores of the Canon, which left an open paſſage on 


all fides for the ſubtle 'Parts before mention'd, while 


they were alone, are nor large enough to make way 


for the groſs Parts of the Salt-perre, and 'fome _ 
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of which the Powder is Compos'd, when they have 
receiv'd into rhemſelves rhe Agiration of the Subtle 
Parts which ſurrounds rhem. 

For as 'the Water of Rivers which flows under 
Bridges does not ſhake them, by reaſon of the ſmall- 
neſs of its Particles : Thus rhe very ſubtle and very 
thin Matter I have menrion'd. pafſes continually through 
the Pores of all Bodies withour making any ſenſible 
Alterations in them. Bur then likewiſe, as rheiſaid 
River is capable of breaking down a Bridge, when 
carrying along with - it ſome-grear Flakes 0t Ice, .ar 
ſome other more ſolid Bodies, by forcing them againſt 
it with irs own Motion ; ſo ſubtle Matter is capable of 
producing the ſurpriſing Effects we ſee-in Canons and 
in Mines ; when having communicated ro the :Parrs 
of the Powder which Float in the -midft- of ir, irs 
Motion which is infinitely more Violent, and more 
Rapid than that of Riversand Torrents ;-the faid-Parts 
of rhe Powder cannor freely paſs through rhe Pores 
of the Bodies which encloſe them, by reaſon they are 
too groſs ; ſo that they violently break them ro force 
them a free Paſſage. 

Bur Men do nor eaſily apprehend thoſe ſubtle ſmall 
Particles, which they repute Chimera's, becauſe-rhey 
do nor ſee them. Contemplatio fere definit cum aſpetn, 
lays Bacon, The greater parr even of Philoſophers, 
invent.ſome New Entity, rather than nor ro ralk upon 
thoſe-matrers which rhey-are Ignorant of : And-if ary 

Body objects againſt: their falſe and incomprehenſible 
Suppokirions, thar Fire muſt needs be compos'd - of 
Parts that are in very great Agitation, fince it produces 
ſuchiViolenr Motions, and that a thing cannor Com- 
munieare that which it has nor ; which is undoubtedly 
a-moſt- clear, and -moſti ſolid Objedtion : 'They con- 
fountd.vall by-ſome: frivolous Imaginary diſtinftion, as 
thar of *Equivocal and Univocal - Cauſes, in order to 
ſeemyto' ſay: fomething, rhongh in reality" rhey ſay no- 
thing. 'Forir-isa genera! Notion among Men of Senſe 
and 'Learning;thar there ear be-no reatEquiyocal Cauſe 
'n Nature ;jacd har ir hasbeen invented-meetly by the 
Ignorance off Men, - 
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Therefote Men muſt apply themſelves more to the 
conſideration of clear and diftin& Notions, if rhey | 
have a mind ro underſtand Nature : They miſt check þ T! 
and ſtop the Inconſtancy and- Leviry of their Willa Þþ na 
lirrle, it they deſign ro penetrate deeply into things ; | rio 
for their Mind will ever be weak, ſuperficial and dif. þ ce! 
curſive, while their Will remains Lighr, Inconſtant | ne 
and Roving. Ph 

Ir is true, ir requires ſome Fatigue, and Men muſt | ſhc 
conſtrain themſelves ro become Arrenrive, and to ſearch | un 
into the bottom of things ; for rhere is nothing to be 
got without pains. Ir 1s ſhameful for Men of Senſe, | C0! 
and Philoſophers, who are obliged by all manner of | Pre 
reaſons to enquire into, and to defend Truth, to ſpeak | de: 
withont knowing what they ſay, and to be ſatisfy'd | of 


with what they do nor underſtand. = 
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THe 3: T. Curioſity is natural and neceſſary. 1I. Three x, 

14:7 Rules to moderate it. III, Explanation of the Pr 
CRY -4 firſt of theſe Rules. Cu 
2 Arg 


]. Carioſity AS long as Men have an Inclination for a Good i Mc 
is natural which ſurpaſſes their Power, and do not poſſels || ſee 
end neceſe ir, they will have a ſecrer propention for whatever | kne 
ſary. looks new and extraordinary : They will ever run I tur 
after ſuch things as they have nor as yer conſidered, 

in hopes of finding what they enquire after ; and their Y Me 

Mind not being able to ſarishe ir ſelf wholly without | the 

the enjoyment of that Good for which they are made; | ſer" 

they will ever remain uneafie, and in a continual & we 
Agitation, until ic appears to them in irs Glory. Ne 

This diſpoſition of Human Minds is certainly very | anc 

ſuitable ro their Condition ; for ir is infinitely better 

to beuneafie, and in ſearch of the Happineſs one does | tau 

not poſſeſs, than to remain in a falſe pr and to wh 

be pleasd with falſhood, and a delufive Happines 
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nary muſt excire us : There is a certain kind of Cu- 


| riofiry which is not only allowable, bur abſolutely ne- 


ceſlary ; for whereas common and ordinary things can 
never afford true Felicity, and rhe ancient Opinions of 
Philoſophers are very uncertain : Ir is neceſſary we 


| ſhould be curious for New Diſcoveries, and always 


uneaſfie in rhe Enjoyment of common Feliciries. 
Should a Geometrrician give us New Propoſitions 
contrary to thoſe of Exclide , Should he undertake to 
prove, that thar Science is full of Errors, as Hobbs en- 
deavour'd to do in a Book, written againſt the Pride 
of Geometricians, I own that there would be no rea- 
ſon to complain of that kind of Novelty ; becauſe, 


\ that when we have found our the Truth we oughr ro 


ſtick to ir, ſince we are only endu'd with Curiofity in 
order to find it out 9 Neither are Geometricians often 


| guilty of being Curious of New Opinions of Geome- 


try. They would ſoon be tir'd with a Book contain» 
ing nothing but Propoſitions contrary ro thoſe of Eu 
clide ; for being fully convinc'd of the Truth of thoſe 
Propoſitions by unanſwerable Demonſtrations , our 
Curioſity ceaſes in that Point : Which is an infallible 
Argument, that the only reaſon of the Inclination of 
Men after Novelty, is becauſe they do not evidently 
ſee the Truth of thoſe things they naturally deſire ro 
know, nor poſſeſs Infinite Felicity, which they are na- 
rurally deſirous to pofleſs. | 

Therefore it is neceſſary that Novelty ſhould Excite jy, 95,,; 
Men, and that they ſhould Love ir : But however, Rule; to 
there are Exceptions to be made, and they muſt ob- moderare 
ſerve certain Rules which it is eafie ro infer from what Crio/itye 
we have been ſaying, that the Inclination we have for 
Novelty is only given us in order to ſeek out Truth, 
and our real Feliciry, . 

There are Three, the firſt of which is, That Men 
muſt nor be fond of Novelty in things relating to Faith 
which are not ſubmirred ro Reaſon 
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| wherewith Men are commonly deluded. We ought 
| to have a ſenſe of Truth, and of our Happineſs : 
; Therefore thoſe Things that are new and extraordi- 


2A 


i. Parti- 
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The Second, That Novelty is not a ſufficient Rea. 
ſon" ro indace us to believe rhar things are Good or 
True : Thar is, We muſt not fancy that Opinions are 
true becauſe they are new ; nor that any thing can be 
capable ro content us, becauſe it is new or extraordi- 
nary, or becauſe we have not poſſeſs ir before. 

The Third, That when we are fatisfy'd thar Truths 


are ſo conceal'd thar it is morally impoſflible ro diſcover. 


them, and that Benefits are ſo little, and fo inconfide- 
rable that they cannot ſarisfie us, we muſt nor ſuffer 
our ſelves to be excited by the Novelry of rhem, nor 
ro be ſeduc'd by falſe hopes. Bur it is neceffary to ex- 
Plain theſe Rules more at large ; and ſhew how by a 
neglect of 'em we fall into an infinite number of 
Errors, 

We often meet with Minds of very different Hu- 


culsr ex- Mours : Some believe eyery thing blindly : Others 
planation Will never believe withour ſeeing evidently. The firſt 
of the firſt having bardly ever made any ule of their Underſtand- 
of thoſe 
Ruler. 


ing, do wirhour conſidering, believe whatever is ſaid to 
them ; the others, who will traſt ro nothing bur their 
Uuderſtanding, indifferently condemn all forts of Au- 
rhorities. The firſt are commonly ſtupid and weak 
Perſons, like Children and Women ; the others are 
_— and profane Diſpoſitions, like Herericks and 
hiloſophers. 
Ir is very difficult to find Perſons who keep a Me- 
dium between thoſe rwo Extreams, and who never 
look for Evidence in matters relating to Faith through 
a vain Apitation of Mind, or who ſomerimes believe 
falſe Opinions without Evidence, in things relating to 
Nature, through an indiſcreet Deference , and low 
Submiſſion of Mind. If they are Perſons of Piety, 
who ſubmit ro the Authority of the Church in all things, 
their Faith extends ſometimes, if I may uſe the Ex- 
preſſion, even ro-Opinions that are meerly Philoſophi- 
cal; and they often look wpon them with the ſame 
Reſpect as is only due to the Truths of Religion. A 
falſe Zeal makes them too eafily. condemn thoſe thar 
are not of their Opinion; 'They harbour injurious 
Juſpicions againſt rhoſe that make New Diſcoveries. 
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Ir is ſufficient to be eſteem'd by them as Libertines, 
ro deny thar there are ſubſtantial Forms, that Animals 
are ſenfible of Pain and Pleaſure, and other Philoſo- 
phical Opinions, which they look upoa as Truth wirh- 
out any evident Reaſon, only becauſe they imagin 
there are neceſſary Relations between thoſe Opinions 
and rhe Truths of Faith. 

Bur if they are Perſons that are roo bold, their Pride 
induces them to deſpiſe the Authority of the Church ; 
they never ſubmir willingly ro ir. They delight in 
difficult raſh Opinions: They aftect ro paſs for migh- 
ry Wits ; and upon thar account they ſpeak of Divine 
Myſteries withour Reſpect, and with a kind of Haugh- 
tineſs: They deſpiſe all as Credulous, who ſpeak mo- 
deſtly of certain receiv'd Opinions. Finally, they are 
very much inclin'd ro doubr of every thing, and are 
directly oppos'd to thoſe who are too eaſily inclin'd 
to ſubmit ro the Authoriry of Men. 

Ir is obvious, that theſe rwo Extreams are bad, and 
thoſe who will not admir Evidence in Natural Queſti- 
ons are blameable, as well as thoſe who would have 
Evidence in Myfteries of Faith. Bur yer thoſe who 
Expoſe themſelves to be miſtaken in Philoſophical 
Queſtions in being roo Credulous, are withour doubr 
more excuſable than the others who run the hazard of 
falling into ſome Hereſfie or other in doubring Raſhly. 
For it is leſs dangerous to fall into a World of Errors 
in Philoſophy for want of examining them, than ro 
fall into one Herefie for wanr of ſubmitting with Hu- 
mility ro the Authority of rhe Church. 

The Mind is at quiet when ir meers Evidence, and 
isin continual Agitation when it finds none. Becauſe 
Evidence is the Character of Trurb. Thus the Error 
of Libertines, and of Hereticks, proceeds from rheir 
doubting of the Truth of the Deciſions of rhe Church, 
becauſe they are not Evident, and they hope that the 
Truths of Faith may be demonſtrared. Now their 
Love for Novelty is Irregular, ſince that poſſefling the 
Truth in rhe Faith of the Church, they ought nor to 
ſeek farther : Beſides, the Truths of Faich being far 
above the reach' of their Underſtanding, rhey would 
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not be able to diſcover them, ſuppoſing that accor- 
ding to their Falſe Opinion, the Church were guilty 
of Erros 

Bur if there are many who deceive themſelves in 
refufing ro ſubmir ro the Authority of rhe Church , 
there are as many who are deceiv'd in ſubmitting to 
the Authority of Men. We muſt ſubmir ro the Au. 
thoriry of the Church , becauſe it can never ſubmir 
Blindly ro the Authoriry of Men , becauſe they are 
always liable ro Miſtakes. Whar the Church teaches 
us, 1s Infinitely above the reach of Reafon : What 
Men teach us, is ſubmitted ro our Reaſon: So thar 
aS it is a Crime, and an Inſupporrable Vanity, to en- 
deavqur ro find out the Truth in Marters of Faith by 
our Reaſon, withqur regarding the Authority of rhe 
Church : Soir is a grear Indiſcrerion, and a deſpicable 
poorneſls of Spirit, to rely blindly on the Authority of 
Men, in Things which relate ro Reaſon. 

Nevertheleſs, moſt of rhoſe that are efteem'd 
Learned Men in the World, have only acquir'd that 


Repuration, by knowing the Opinions of Ariffotle, of 


Plato, of Epicurus, and of ſome other Philoſophers by 
Heart, by fubmirting blindly ro their Sentimenrs, and 
by defending them with Obſtinacy. In order to ob- 
tain the Reputation of Learning in the Univerfiries, 
It is ſufficient ro be acquainted with rhe Sentiments 
of ſome Philoſopher : Provided they will Swear In 
Verba Magiſtri, they ſoon become Doctors. Moſt 
Communintes ſtick ro a peculiar Doctrine, which the 
Members are nor allow'd to deviate from. Whar is 
True in ſome, is often Falſe in others. They are 
ſomerimes Proud of defending the Doctrine of their 
Order, againſt Reaſon and Experience ; and they 
think themſelves oblig'd ro wreſt rhe Truth, or their 
Authors to reconcile = : This produces a World of 
Frivolous Diſtinctions, which are ſo many by ways, 
that lead Infallibly to Error. 

It any Truth 1s diſcover'd, even in our days, Ari- 
feotle muſt have ſeen ir; or if Arsſtotle be againſt it, 
the Diſcovery mult be Falſe. Some make that Philo- 
ſopher ſpeak one way, others another ; for all _ 
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| who pretend to Learning, make him ſpeak their Lan- 


guage : He is made the Author of all ſorts of Imper- 
tinencies, and few Diſcoveries are made, which are 


| not found Enigmarically in ſome corner or other of his 


Books. In a word, he is ever contradicting himſelf, 
if not in his Works, yer art leaſt in the Mouths of thoſe 
thar teach him. For though Philoſophers proteſt, and 
even pretend to reach his Doctrine, ir is difficulr ro 
meet two thar agree abour his Sentiments: For indeed 
Ariſtotle's Books are ſo Obſcure, and fill'd with fuch 
rambling general Terms, that one may with ſome 
Appearance of Truth, impute to him the Opinions of 
thoſe that are moſt oppoſite ro his. Ir is ealie ro make 
him ſay whatever one has a mind to in ſome of his 
Works, becauſe he hardly ſays any thing in them, 
though he makes a grear deal of Noiſe ; as Children 
ſuppoſe the Sounds of the Bells ro ſay what they 
pleaſe, becauſe rhey make a great deal of Noiſe and 
= nothing. 

| muſt confeſs thar it ſeems very Rational to fix and 
to ſtop the Mind on ſome particular Opinions,ro hinder 
ir from running out into Extravagancies. Bur whar 
then? Muſt ir needs be done by Falſhood and Error ? 
Or rather can any one believe that Error can fix the 
Mind ? Ler Men examine how difficulr it is to find 
Perſons of Senſe pleaſed with the reading of Ariſtotle, 
and that can per{wade themſelves they have acquird 
any true Science, even after having grown old on his 

ks; and ir will appear plainly, that nothing bur 
Truth and Evidence can fix theAgitations of the Mind; 
and that Diſpures, Averſions, Errors and even Herehies, 
are entertain'd and encoyrag'd by an Ill Manner of 
Study. Truth conſiſts hs eddatiey, It 15 not capa- 
ble of Variery ; and nothing beſides ir can reconcile 
Peoples Minds: Falſhood and Error only ſerve ro di- 
vide and agitate them. 

I do not queſtion bur there are ſome who do verily 
believe, thar he they call the Prince of Philoſophers, 
is no-wiſe in-an Error, and that Real and Solid Philo- 
fophy are only ro be found in his Works. There are 


ſome who fancy, rhat though ir is Two cs 
"ears 
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Years ſince Ariſtotle wrote, no body has yet been able 
ro diſcoyer that he was guilty of any Error ; and con- 
ſequently being in ſome reſpects Infallible, they may 
boldly follow him, and quote him as ſuch. Bur I do 
not think it worth my while to anſwer ſuch Perſons, 
becauſe their Ignorance is fo groſs, thar it only deſerves 
Contempr. I only deſire them to tell me, whether 
Ariſtotle, or any of his Diſciples, haye ever deduced 
any Truths from the Principles of Natural Philoſophy 
which may be called his ; or if they, or any of them, 
have done it themſelves, ler them declare ir, let them 
explain it, and ler them prove it; and we do engage 
our ſelves, never more to ſpeak of Ariſtotle withour 
an Elogy ; we will no longer ſay, that his Principles 
are Uleleſs, fince they have ferved to prove one 
Truth ; bur there is no reaſon ro expect it. They 
were long ſince challeng'd to do ir, and particularly by 
Monfieur Deſcartes in his Metaphyſical Meditations 
about Forty Years ago, even with a Promiſe to demon- 
ſtrate the Falfity of thar Pretended Truth : And there 
is no great likelihood to believe, rhat any body will 
ever preſume ro do, whar Monſieur Deſcartes greateſt 
Enemies, and the moſt Zealous Defenders of Ar:- 
fotle's Philoſophy, have nor hitherto dar'd ro under- 
take. 

Therefore I hopz I may preſume to ſay, that it is a 
ſtrange Blindneſs, Poorneſs of Mind, and Stupidity of 
Spirit, thus ro ſubmit ro the Authority of Ar:/totle, of 
Plato, or of any other Philoſopher whateyer : That 
People loſe their time in reading them, when their 
only Deſign is to get their Opinions by Heart ; and 
*Quis tam thoſe thar teach them make their Diſciples loſe rheirs 
Srulte cu- likewiſe. Therefore give me leave to ſay with St. Auſtin, 
rioſus eff * That thoſe are_Foeliſhly Curious, who ſend their Sons to 
qui filium 4þg College, in order to learn the Sentiments of their 
Jum mit- Jog2r. That Philoſophers cannor inftruct us by their 


trons own Authority, and if they pretend to do it they 
qui 7 Ma. are Unjutt: Thar it is a kind of Folly and Impiety 


Zifter cozi. © Swear their Defence Solemnly : And finally, 
zet d:ſcar ? thoſe Injuſtly confine Trath , who our of Intereſt 
Aug. de oppoſe the new Opinions of Philoſophy which may be 
Magiſtro. True, 
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True, to. preſerve thoſe which are ſufficiently known 
to be Falſe or Uleleſs. 


CHAP. IV. 


A Continuation of the ſame Subjet. 1, Explana- 
tion of the Second Rule of Curioſity. Il. Expla- 
ation of the Third, 


"JF HE Second Rule that muſt be obſerv'd, is, That }, $:cond j 
Novelty muſt never ſerve as a Reaſon to believe Rule of | 
that things are True. We have already faid ſeveral Curioſity. 


times, that Men muſt not reſt in Error, and in the 
Falle Feliciries they enjoy : Thar ir is neceſſary they 
ſhould Search after the Evidence of Truth, and the 
real Feliciry they do nor poſſeſs; and conſequently 
that they ſhould lopk after ſuch things as are New and 
Extraordinary. Bur therefore ir does not follow thar 
they ſhould always ftick tro them, nor believe, with- 
our reaſon, that Opinions are True, becauſe they are 
New; and that thoſe are real Felicities which they 
have nor as yer enjoy'd. Novelty ſhould only induce 
them ta examine new things with care ; they muft 
not deſpiſe them, becauſe they do not know them ; 
nor raſhly believe that they contain whart they wiſh and 
hope for. 

But this often comes to paſs: Men after baving ex- 
amin'd the Ancient and Common Opinions, have 
not difcover'd the Light of Truth in them: After 
having had a Taſte of the uſual Felicities of the World, 
they have nat found that Solid Satisfaction in them, 
which thould accompany the Poſſeſſion of a real Good : 
So thar their Defires and their Eagerneſs are nor allay'd 
by rhe uſual Opinions. and common Felicities. For 
which reaſon, when they hear any thing that is New 
and Extraordinary, the Idea of Novelty puts them in 
hopes ar firſt; Thar it is the thing they are in Search of. 


And whereas it is Natural ro Flatter our ſelyes, and 
fo 


| from their real Happineſs, 


TE. Third 
Rule of 
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to believe that Things are as we wiſh they mighr be 3 
their Hopes increaſe proportionably ro their Deſires: 
And in fine, they Inſenfibly change into Imaginary 
Aſſurances, In the next place, = joyn the Idea of 
Novelty, and the Idea of Truth, ſo cloſe rogerher, 
that the one never offers it ſelf withour the other ; 
and that which is. moſt New, appears: to them to be 
more True, "and berter than that which is more 
Uſual and Common; in which they are very 
different from thoſe, who our of Averſion to Herefie, 
have joyn'd rhe Idea of Novelty ro that of Falſe. 
neſs, imagining that all New Opinions are Falſe and 
Dangerous. 

Therefore we may ſay that this uſual Diſpoſition 
of the Mind, and of the Heart of Men, in relation ro 
that which bears the Character of Novelty, is one of 
the moſt general Cauſes of Errors, for it ſeldom leads 
them ro Truth ; whenever ir does, it is by Chance 
and good Luck: And —_ It always directs them 

y engaging them in that 
Mulrtipliciry of Divertiſements and Falſe Felicities 
that the Wortd abounds with: And this is rhe moſt 
Dangerous Error into which they can fall. 

The Third Rule againſt rhe Exceffive Deſires of 
Novelty is, "That when we are certain that ſome 
Truths are ſo Myiterious, that it is Morally Impoſſible 
to diſcover them, and that ſome Felicities are ſo In- 


' conſiderable that they can never make us Happy, we 


oughr nor to ſuffer our ſelves ro be Excited by the 
Novelty of them. 

Every body may know by Faith, by Reaſon and 
Experience, that created Goeds can never fill the In- 
finirg Capaciry of the Will. Faith reaches us, Thar 


all the Things of this World are only Vaniry ; and 


that our Happineſs neither conſiſts in Honours or 
Riches. Reaton aſſures us, Thar fince ir is not in our 
Power to bound our Defices, and that we are Natu- 
rally inclin*d ro Love all Felicities, we can neyer 

Happy, withour Poſſefling that which Includes them 
all. Our own Experience makes us Senfible, that we 


are not Happy in the Poſſeflion of thoſe Goods which 
WC 
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we do enjoy, fince we ſtill wiſh for more; Finally, 
We daily ſee thar the Grear Felicities which the moſt 
Powerful Princes and Kings enjoy on Earth, are nor 
capable ro fſarisfie rheir Deſires ; that they are even 
more Uneafie and more Unhappy than others ; and 
thar being Seated on the higheſt Spoke of the Wheel 
of Fortune, they are the more liable ro be precipitated 
and ſhook by its Motion, than thoſe that are under- 
neath rhem, or nearer to the Center. For they never 
fall bur from on high; their Wounds are always 
great; and all the Grandeur they are attended with, 
and which they annex to their own Being, ſerves only 
to Swell and Aggrandize them, ro make them more 
Senſible of a greater number of Wounds, and expoſe 
them the more to the Strokes of Fortune. 

| $0 that Faith, Reaſon and Experience, convincing 
us thar the Delights and Pleaſures of rhe Earth, which 
we have nor as yer taſted, could not make us Happy 
though we ſhould enjoy rhem : We muſt be very care- 
ful, according ro that Third Rule, nor to ſuffer our 
ſelves ro be Fooliſhly Flarrer'd with vain Hopes of 
Happineſs, which increaſing by degrees proportionably 
ro our Paſſion and ro our Defires, would change ar 
laſt into a Falſe Aſſurance : For when we have a 
Violent Paſſion for any Good, we always look upon 
it to be very great, and we per{wade our ſelves 
—nnoogh that the Poſſeſſion 'of it will make us 

app. 

Fillefore we muſt reſiſt thoſe Vain Defires, ſince 
our Endeavyours to fatisfie rhem would be in vain. 
Bur particularly , becauſe that by abandoning our 
ſelves to our Paſſions, and by employing eur time ro 
gratifie them, we loſe God and all things with him. 
We only wander from one Falle Feliciry ro another ; 
We always live in Falſe Hopes ; We diffipare our 
Spirits, and are agitated a Thouſand different ways ; 
We meer Oppoſirions every where, becauſe the Advan- 
rages we ſeek for are deſired by many, and cannor be 


poſſeſſed byymany. For as St. Paul teaches us, Thoſe C2p- 6. 
that have a mind to grow Rich, fall into — to Tine 
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nicious Deſires, which precipitate Men into the Abyſ; of 
Perdition and Damnation ; for Covetouſneſs i the Root of 
all Evil. 

And as we ought not to ſeek afrer the Goods of the 
World which are new, becauſe we are afſur'd that 
we ſhall nor find the Happineſs we look for ; neither 
ought we-to have the leaſt Defire of knowing new 
Opinions upon a great number of difficult Queſtions, 
becauſe we afe inform'd, that the:-Mind of Man is 
nor-eapable of diſcovering the Truth. of -rhem. Moſt 
of rhe Queſtions thar are treated of in Morality, -and 
particularly in Natural Philoſophy, are of thar kind; 
and "therefore it behoves us: ro be very diffident of 
many Books thar are daily written upon thoſe Obſcure 
Intricare Matters. For though abſolutely (peaking the 
Queſtions they contain may be reſolv*'d , *there are 
fill ſo few Truths diſcoverd, and fo: many others ro 
know, before we can come ro [thoſe :the faid :Books 
treat of, -that we cannot read them without adven- 
turing to loſe conſiderably. 

Yer Men do not regulate themſelyes thus, 'they do 
quite the contrary: They do nor examine wwherher 
whar is ſaid to them is pofiible : Do 'bur :promilſe 
them extraordinary Things , as the :Reparation of 
Natural Hear , of Radical Msifture , of 'Vital Spirits, 
or other rhings they do nor underſtand, and you will 
ſtrazghr excire their Vain Curioſity. Ir is ſufficient m 
order to blind and to gain them ro propoſe Paradoxes 
ro them ; to uſe obſcure Words, Terms of Influence, 
andthe Authority of ſome unknown Authors ; -or elſe 
to perform ſome very ſenfible and exrraordinary:Ex- 
perimenr, although ir hasno manner of relation ro the 
thing > _ for ir is enough ro Surpriſe them, in 
order to Convince them. 

If a Phyſician, a Chyrurgion, an -Empirick, quote 
Paſſages in Greek and Latin, and make uſe of new and 
extraordinary Terms, they paſs immediately forigrear 
Men ; Men give them a Power over Life-and'Death ; 
they are believ'd like Oracles; they fancy themſelves 
far above the common Level of Mankind, and: think 
they penetrate into the borrom of things, - And _ 
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ſome are'ſo Indiſcreer as to intimate, 'thar they are nor 
farisfied with five or fix words which really fignifie 


| and prove nothing ; they fancy that thoſe People have 


not commom Senſe, and rhar they deny firſt Prin- 
ciples. And indeed rhe firft Principles of thoſe 'Men, 
are four or five Scraps of Latin our of ſome Author, 
or ſame Greek Paſſage, if they are betrer Scholars. 

Moreover, Ir is neceſſary rhar 'Learned Phyſicians 
ſhould ſomerimes = a Language which their Patients 
do'not underſtand, in order ro'gain ſome Repuration, 
and to be obey'd. 

A Phyfician who only underſtands Latin, may be 
eſteem'd in a Village ; becauſe 'Latin is both Greek 
and Arabick ro Peaſants : Bur unleſs a Phyſician can 
ar leaſt read Greek, to learn ſome of Hypocrates's 
Aphoriſms, he muſt nor expect to paſs for a Learned 
Man in Cities where moſt People underſtand 'L at. 
For which reaſon even rhe moſt 'Learned Phyſicians 
knowing this Humour 'vf Men, are oblig'd ro ſpeak 
like Quacks and Illiterate Men; and one muſt nor 
always judge of their Capacity and 'Senfe, by whar 
they fay in their Viſits, | 


CHAP. V. 


I, Of the Second Natural Tuclination, or of Self- 
Love, II. It ts divided into the Love of 
Being and of Well-Being, or of Greatneſs and 
Pleaſure. 


JH Second 'Inclinarion which the Author of Nature I. Of he 
imprints continually in our Will,*is the Love of Second Na- 


our ſelves, and of our own Preſervation. 


We have already faid , Thar -God 'loves' all his clination, 
Works; 'and thar ir is only the Love he'bears them 9” of Self+ 


that preſerves them ; 'and which Wills, Fhar all cre- 
ared Spirits ſhould have'the fame Triclinations with 
him, Therefore it 'is his "Will, *rhar” they ſhonld all 


have 
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have a Natural Inclination for their Preſervation, and 
that they ſhould Love themſelves. Thus it is lawful 
and reaſonable ro Love our ſelves, ſince we are Ami- 
able, fince God himſelf Loves us, and fince ir is his 
Pleaſure that we ſhould Love our ſelves : Bur this is 
no reaſon that we ſhould Love our ſelves more than 
God, ſince God is Infinirely more Amiable than we 
are. Iris Unjuſt to place our Final End in our ſelves, 
and not to Love our ſelves in relation ro God ; be- 
cauſe, as we have no Geodnels, nor any Subſiſtance 
of our ſelves, but only what we participate of the 
-. Goodneſs and Being of God, we are not Amiable of 
. our ſelves, bur only in relation to him. 

Nevertheleſs, The Inclination we ſhould have for 
God is loſt by Sin 5 and all that remains of ir is an 
Infinite Capacity in our Will for all Felicities, or for 
Good in General, and a. ſtrong Inclination to poſſeſs 
them which can never be deſtroy'd : Bur the Inclina- 
tion we ought to have for our Preſervation or Self- 
Love, has increaſed ir ſelf to that degree, thar it is ar 
laſt become abſolute Maſter of the Will. Ir has more- 
over chang'd and rransform'd into its own Nature the 
Love of God , or the Inclination which we have tor 
Good in General, and the Love which we oughr to 
have for other Men. For we may ſay now, That we 
only Love our ſelves, fince we Love nothing bur in 
relation ro our ſelves ; whereas we ought only to Love 
God, and all things in relation to God. 

It Faith and Reaſon reach us, that God is the only 
Sovereign Good, and that he alone can make us per- 
fectly Happy ; we may ealily conclude that we muſt 
Love him, and we are eafily enough inclin'd to it: 
Bur without Grace it is ſtill Self-Love that Induces 
us to Love him. Pure Charity is ſo much above our 
Strength, that we are fo far from Loving God for 
himſelf, that Humane Reaſon cannot eaſily conceive, 
that we can Love him otherwiſe rhan in relation roour 
ſelves, and rhar we have any other Final End bur our 
own Satisfaction. Self-loye then isthe abſolute Maſter 
of our Will, fince the Diſorder of Sin, and the Love 

of God and of our Neighbour , are now only Ed 
| _ 
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eng ng of it; 
thing, 

Advantage, or that we actually receive ſome Pleaſure 
by it. 


Into the Love of Greatneſs, and into rhe Love of Plea- 


ſince we no longer Love any 
ur becaule that in Loving ir, we expect ſome 
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This Self.love may be divided into rwo Kinds, v7: 1I.Se/f-love 


is divided 


ſure; or elle into the Love of our Being, and of rhe into the 
Perfection of our Being ; and into the Love of our Love of our 


Well-being, or of Felicity. ND 

By the Love of Greatneſs we affedt Power, 
ferment, Independency, and that our Being ſhould fu 
fiſt of ir ſelf, We delire in ſome reſpect ro have a 
Neceſlary Being : In one Senſe we are deſirous ro be 
like Gods ; for none bur God has properly a Being 
which is neceſſarily Exiſtent 3 fince that whatever 1s 
Dependent exiſts only by the Will of him on whom 
ir depends. Therefore Men wiſhing the Neceffity of 
their Being, alſo defire a Power over others. , Bur 
by the Love of Pleaſure they deſire not only a Being, 
bur a Well-being ; becauſe Pleaſure is a manner 
E Being, which is beſt and moſt Advantageous to the 

ul. 

We muſt note, that Greatneſs, Excellence and In- 
dependence of the Creature, are nor kinds of Being 
which make us Happy of themſelves ; fince it often 
happens, that Men become Miſerable in proportion 
to their growing Great. Bur as for Pleaſure, it is a 
kind of Being which we cannot receive actually, with- 
out actually becoming more Happy. Greatneſs and 
Independence for the moſt part are not in us, and 
commonly they only confilt in the relation we have 
to thoſe things which are abour us. Bur Pleaſures are 
in the very Soul, and they are real Modes by which 
it is modified, and which by their own Narure are 
capable of ſatisfying ir. Therefore. we look upon Ex- 
cellence, Greatneſs and Independence, as things rhar 
are proper for the Preſervation of our Being, and even 
ſometimes as very uſeful, according ro the Order of 
Narure, for the Preſervation of the Well-being : Bur 
Pleaſure is always a manner of Being of the Mind, 


which by ic ſelf makes ir Happy and fartisfies ir; fo 
a : ccc that 


Being and 

Well-being 
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that Pleaſure is a Well-being, and the Love of Plea- 
ſure the Love of Well-being. 

Now the Love of Well-being is ſo Powerful, 
that ir ſometimes proves Stronger than the Love of 
Being ; and Self-Love makes us ſometimes defire nor 
to be, becauſe we have not a Well-being. This is 
the Caſe of all rhe Damned, who according to the 
Word of Feſus Chriſ?, had better nor to be, than ro be 
ſo Unhappy as they are; becauſe theſe Wretches 
being declar'd Encmies ro him in whom all Goodneſs 
Centers, and who is the Sole Cauſe of Pleaſure and 
of Pain which we are capable of ; it is impoſſible they 
ſhould enjoy any Satisfaction ; they are and will be 
Erernally Unhappy, becauſe their Will will ever re- 
main in the ſame Diſpoſition, and in the ſame Irre- 
gularity. So thar Self-Love includes two Loves, the 
Love of Greatneſs, of Power, of Independence and 
generality of all things which ſeem to be proper for 
the Preſervation of our Being ; and the Love of Plea- 
ſure, and of all things thar are neceſſary for our Well. 
being, that is, To be Happy and Saristied. 

Thoſe rwo Loves may be divided ſeveral ways: 
Whether becauſe we are compoſed of two different 
parts of Soul and Body, according ro which they may 
be divided ; or becauſe they may be diftinguiſh'd or 
ſpecified by the different Objects thar are uſetul tor our 
Preſervation. However we will nor inlarge upon thar, 
becauſe, as we do not deſign to make a Treatiſe of 
Morality, it 1s nor neceflary to make an Inquiry into, 
and an exact Diviſion of all the things we look upon as 
our Felicities. It was only necellary ro make this 
Diviſion, te relate the cauſe of our Errors in ſome 
order. 

Therefore we ſhall firſt ſpeak of rhoſe Errors which 
are cauſed by our Inclination for Greatnels, and for all 
thoſe things that makes our Being Independant of 
others : And afterwards we ſhall rrear of thoſe which 

roceed from the Inclination we have for Pleaſure, and 
tor all thoſe things which render our Being the beſt 1 
can be for us, or that contents us moſt, 
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CHA P. VI. 


I. Of the Inclination we bave for every thing that 
raiſes us above other Perſons. 11. Of the falſe 
Tudgments of ſome Pious Perſons, III. Of the 
falſe Tudgments of the Superſtitious and Hypo- 
crites. IV. Of Voetius an Enemy to Monſieur 
Deſcartes, 


VW Hatever raiſes us above others by making usT. of :h 
; more Perfect, as Science and view ; or oo ih Arn 
gives us an Authority over them by making us more on we have 
| "Any mea= for all that 
ſure ro make us Independenr. All thoſe that are be- 74:iſes us a 
neath us, have a Reſpect for us and fear us ; they bove other 
are always ready ro do whar pleaſes us for our Preſer- * erſons. 


Powerful, as Dignities and Riches, feem in 


vation ; and they dare neither Prejudice ts, nor op- 
poſe our Defires. Therefore Men conſtantly endea» 
vour to poſſeſs thoſe Advantages which raife them 
above others. For they never conſider that borh their 
Being and Well-being in Truth only depend on God 
above, and not on Men ; and that the true Greatnefs 
which will make them Eternally Happy, does nor con= 
fiſt in thar Rank which they hold in the Imagination 
of other Men , as Weak and as Miferable as them- 
ſelves 3 bur in an humble Submiſſion to the Will of 
God, who being Juſt, will not fail ro reward thoſe 
who remain within the Order he hath preſcribed. 

Bur Men do not only defire Effectively ro poſſeſs 
Learning and Vertue, Dignities and Riches ; they alſo 
uſe their urmoft Efforts, in order ro perſuade others 
thar they do really poſſeſs them. And if ir may be 
aid, that they endeavour leſs to appear Rich than to 
be really fo ; ir may alſo be ſaid, that they often rake 
leſs care ro be: Virtuous, rhan to appear ſo: For as the 
Author.of rhe Book Entiruled, Reffettiones Morales, fays 
agreeably, Virtue would not go far, tinleſr it were accom 
panied with Vanity, | 

Cccc2 The 
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The Repuration of being Rich, Learned and Vir- 
ruous, produces in the Imagination of thoſe that are 
abour us, or that are more nearly relared ro us, very 
convenient Diſpoſitions for us : Ir makes them fall ar 
our Feet ; it makes them act in our Favour; it In- 
ſpires them with all rhe Morions thar tend to the Pre. 

ervation of our Being, and to the Increaſe of our 
Grandeur. Thus Men preſerve their Reputation, as 
a Good which is neceflary for them to Live with Eaſe 
in the World. 

All Men then have an Inclination for Virtue, Learn- 
ing, Dignities and Riches, and for the Reputation of 
poſſefling thoſe Advantages. We will now endeavour 
ro ſhow by ſome Examples, how thoſe Inclinations may 
engage them into Error. Ler us begin by the Inclina- 
tion that Men have for Virtue, or for the Appearance 
of Virtue, 

Thoſe who apply themſelves Seriouſly ro become 
Virruous, commonly imploy their Mind and Time to 
underſtand Religion, and ro exerciſe rhemſelves in 
good Works: They only defire with Sr. Paul, to be 
acquainted with Feſus Chriſt Crucified, ro find out a 
Remedy for the Dittemper and Corruption of their 
Nature. They defire no other Knowledge than that 
which 1s neceſſary for them ro live Chriſtianly, and to 
know their Dury ; after which rhey apply themſelves 
to fulfil them with Zeal and Exactneſs. And there- 
fore they ſeldom trouble rhemſelves abour Sciences, 
which appear Vain and Barren in reſpect ro their 
Salvation. 

No Fault can be found with that Condudt, it is In- 


II. Of :he finitely ro be valued ; Men would Eſteem themſelves 
falſe 5udz- Happy to obſerve it exaCtly ; and they often repent 
ments of their not having followed ir more. Bur this is un- 


ſome Pious 


Perſense 


a _—_—_— that ſince it is certain that there are Sciences 
abſolutely Humane, very Certain and Uleful, which 
dilingage the Mind from Senſible Things, and uſe it 
by degrees to reliſh the Truths of the Goſpel; ſome 
Pious Perſons, without having examin'd them, con- 
demn them too freely, either as being Uſeleſs, or Un- 
Certain, r 

' 
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Ic is true, that moſt Sciences are very uncertain and 
very uſeleſs: Men are partly in the right, ro believe 
that they only contain Truths which are of little uſe. 
No body is oblig'd ro ſtudy them ; and ir is better ro 
deſpife them, than ro ſuffer ones ſelf ro be deceiv'd or 
blinded by them. Nevertheleſs we may affirm, Thar 
itis very neceflary ro know ſome Meraphyfical Truths : 
The Univerſal Knowledge, or the Exiſtence of a God, 
is abſolurely neceſſary, ſince even the Certainty of 
Faith depends on the Knowledge which Reaſon gives 
of the Exiſtence of a God. Ir is neceſſary ro know, 
that it is his Will which makes, and which regulates 
Nature ; Thar the Force or Power of Narural Cauſes 
is only his Will: In a word, Thar all things whatever 
depend on God. 

It is alſo neceſſary ro know what Truth is, the 
means to diſtinguith ir from Error, the DiitinCtion be- 
rween the Mind and Body, the Conſequences that may 
be drawn from it, as the Immortality of the Soul, and 
ſeveral other things of that kind which may be known 
with certainty. 


The Knowledge of Man, or af ones ſelf, is a Science 


thar cannor be reaſonably deſpis'd ; it contains a World 
of things which are abſolurely neceſſary to be known 
to have ſome Tuſtneſs and Penetration of Mind: And 
we may ſay, Thar if a Stupid Ignorant Man is Infi- 
nitely above Matter, becauſe he knows thar he is, 
which Matrer does not know ; thoſe who know Man, 
are far above Stupid Ignorant Perſons, by reaſon that 
they know what they are, which the others do not 
know. 

But the Knowledge of Man is nor only Valuable, 
becauſe it raiſes us above others; it is much more 
ſo, becauſe ir humbles us before God. Thar Know- 
ledge makes us perfectly Senlible of the Dependence 
we have on him in all things, and even in our moſt 
common Actions: Ir plainly diſcovers the Corruption 
of our Nature: Ir ditpcles us ro apply our elves ro 
him who alone can cure us ; to rely wholly on him, 
and not to truſt or rely on our ſelves: And thus 
it gives many Diſpofirions of Mind , which are 
Ccecc 3 very 
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very proper to ſubmir our ſelves to the Grace of the 
Goſpel. 

We ought ar leaſt ro have a Superficial Tindcture, 
and a general Knowledge of rhe Mathematricks and 
of Nature. We ought to learn thoſe Sciences in our 


Youth ; they difingage the Mind from Senſible | 
Things, and hinder it from becoming Weak and | 


Efieminate: "They are uſeful enough in Life ; they 
incline us rowards God ; the Knowledge of Nature 
does it of it ſelf ; and thar of rhe Mathemaricks by rhe 
Diſguſt ir Inſpires in us of the Falſe Impreflions of our 
Senſes, 

Virtuous Perſons muſt not deſpiſe thoſe Sciences, 
nor look upon them as Uncertain and Uſeleſs, unleſs 
they are certain that they have ſtudied rhem enough 


ro judge Solidly of them: There are many others | 


which they may bokily Deſpiſe ; Ler rhem Condemn 
the Pocts ro the Flames, Heathen Philoſophers , 
Rabbies, ſome Hiſtorians, and a great Number of 
Authors, which make rhe Pride and Knowledge of 
ſome of the Learned ; we ſhall be lirtle troubled ar it. 
Bur ler them not Condemn the Knowledge of Nature, 
as being contrary to Religion ; ſince Nature being 
regulated by the Will of God , the true Knowledge 
of Nature teaches us how ro admire the Power, 
Grandeur and Wiſdom of God. For it feems that 
God has form'd the Univerle in order, thar we ſhould 
Study it, and that by that Study we ſhould learn 
to Know and to Reſpect the Author of ir. So that 
thoſe who Condemn the Study of Nature, ſeem to 
oppoſe the Will of God ; unleſs they pretend that 
Sin has rendred Man Incapable of thar Study. Ir is 
alſo Vain for them to rell us, That the Knowledge 
of Men only ſerves ro make them Proud and Vain, 
becauſe thoſe who have the Repuration of having 
a perfect Knowledge of Man , though they often 
know him Ill, are commonly Intolerably Proud : 
For it is evident, That no Man can know himſelf 
well, withour being Senſible of his Weakneſs and 
Mileries, | EE — py 


Neither 
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Neither are they Perſons of a real and ſolid Piery, II Of :he 
that uſually condemn whar rhey do not underſtand ; ##!e Tudg- 
bur rather Spperſtirious and Hypocrires. The Super- 7s 
{titious our of a ſervile Fear, and through a baſeneſs the Super- 
and weakneſs of Mind are ftartled art the fight of "mn 
lively penetrating Wir. Do bur, for Example, give gg 
them Narural Reaſons for Thunder, and for its Ef- 
fects, and they look upon you ſtrait as an Arheift. 
Bur the Hypocrites our of a Helliſh Malice, transform 
themſelves into Angels of Lighr. They make uſe of 
rhe appearances of holy Truths which are reyerenc'd 
by all the World ro oppoſe Truths, which are bur 
little known, and little valu'd, our of privare Intereſt. 
They Combar Truth with the Image of Truth ; and 
ofren in their Hearts, Laugh ar whar all che World 
Reſpects ; rhey eſtabliſh in the Opinion of Men, a 
Reputation, which is ſo much rhe more ſolid and tro 
be fear'd, as the thing they abuſe is the more 
Sacred, ; 
Therefore rhoſe Perſons are the ſtrongeſt, and moſt 
formidable Enemies of "Truth. Indeed, they arc 
pretty rare, bur a ſmall number of them is capable of 
doing a great deal of harm. The appearance of Truth 
and of Virtue, often does more mitchief, than Truth 
and Virtue do good ; for one cunning Hypocrite is 
capable ro overthrow whar ſeveral rruly Wiſe and 
Virruous Perſons have rais'd with a great deal of Pain 
and Labour. 
Monſieur Deſcartes, for inſtance, has demonſtrartive- 
ly prov'd the Exiſtence of a God, the Immortality of 
our Souls, ſeveral other Metaphylical Queſtions, a 
great number of Phyſical Ones ; and this Age 1s inft- 
nitely oblig'd ro him for the Truths he has difcover'd. 
Yer here ſtarts up an * inconfiderable Man, a hot and *Voetius, - 
vehemenr Exclaimer, reſpected by ſome People for rhe 
Zeal he expreſles for thcir Religion : He Wrues Inju- 
rious Books againſt him, and accuſes him of the high- 
elt Crimes. Deſcartes 7s a Catholich , he has ſindied 
under the Feſuits ; he has often mention'd them with Re- 
verence, Thar is ſufficient for thar malicious Man ro 
perſwade People thar are Enemies ro our Religion, 
Cccc , and 
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and eaſily moy'd inmattersſo Nice as thoſe of Religion, 
that he is an Emifſary of the Jeſuits, and has dange- 
rous Deſigns : Becauſe the leaft appearances of Truth 
upon matters of Faith, have more Force upon Peoples 
Minds, than real and effective Truths of Phyſical or 
Meraphyſical things have, which are little valu'd. 
Monheur Deſcartes has written about the Exiſtence of 
God. Thar is marrer enough for that Calumniator to 
exerciſe his falſe Zeal upon, and to oppoſe all the 
Truths his Enemy defends. He accuſes him of being 
an Atheiſt, and of reaching Atheiſm cunningly and ſe- 
cretly, like that infamous Atheiſt call'd Vanino, who 
was Burnt at Thoulouſe ; who Claak'd his Malice and 
Impiery by Writing for the Exiſtence of a God ; for 
one of the Reaſons urg'd by him to prove his Enemy 
an Atheiſt, is, That he did Write againſt Atheiſts, as 
Vanino did, in order to cover his Impiery. 

Thus ir is eafie for a Man to oppreſs Truth, when 
he is ſeconded by the appearances of Truth, and has 
acquir'd a grear Afcendenr over weak Minds. Truth 
delights in Mildneſs, and in Peace ; and as ſtrong as it 
Is, it yields ſometimes to the Pride and Haughrineſs of 
Falſhoods, which Dreſſes and Arms it ſelf with her 
Appearances. Truth is very ſenfible that Error can 
never harm ir; and if ir remains ſometimes as if it 
were preſcribd and in Obſcurity, it is only ro wait 
for more favourable occaſions to ſhow its ſelf ; for at 
laſt it appears, for the moſt parr, ſtronger and brighter 
than ever, in the very place where it is oppreſs'd. 

I do not wonder that an Enemy of Monſieur Deſcar- 
zes, that a Man of a different Religion from his, rhar 
an Ambitious Man, who deſfign'd to riſe upon the 
Ruins of Perſons rhat are above him, that a Railer 
without Judgment, that Voetius ſhould ſpeak with 
Contempr of what he neither did, nor could under- 
ſtand. Bur I am ſurpris'd to find, that Perſons who 
are neither Enemies tro Monſieur Leſcaites, nor ro his 
Religion, ſhould entertain Sentiments of Averfion and 
Conrempr againſt him, upon the account of the Ca- 
lumnies they have read in Books written by the Ene- 
ates of bis Pcr10n, and of his Religion. _ 
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The Book written by that Hererick intitled, Deſpe- 
rata cauſa Papatus, ſufficiently ſhews his Impudence, 
his Ignorance, and his Paſſion, and his defire ro appear 
Zealous, in order thereby to acquire ſome Reputation 
among thoſe of his Parry. Therefore he is not a Man 
to be credired upon his Word. #or as there is no 
reaſon to believe all the Fables he has Collected in 
thar Book againſt our Religion, {9 neither is there 
any ro Credit the Injurious Accuſations he has invented 
againſt his Enemy. 

Rarional Men will nor ſuffer themſelves ro be per- 
{waded, that Monlieur Deſcartes is a dangerous Man, 
becauſe they have re:1 i: in ſome Book or other, or 
becauſe they have been tot io by Perſons, whoſe Pie- 
ry they bave a Reſpect for. Ir is not lawful to believe 
Men upon their þ::re Word, when they accuſe others 
of the moſt Enormous Crimes. Ir is nor a ſufficient 

roof to believe a thing, becauſe we hear it affirm'd 

y a Man who ſpeaks with Zeal and Gravity. For it 
is impoſſible for any Perſon to relate Fallfities, and 
Fooliſh Stories, in the ſame manner as he would relare 
good things, parricularly if he has ſuffer'd himſelf ro 
be impos'd upon our of Simplicity and Weaknels. 

Ir is eafie to diſcover the Truth or Falſity of the 
Accuſarions that are form'd againſt Deſcartes ; his 
Writings are Extant, and eafie to be underſtood, by 
thoſe thar are capable of Atrention. Therefore 1 
would adviſe People ro Read his Works, in order ro 
ger better Proofs againſt him than bare Reporr, and I 
do not queſtion bur after they have read and exa- 
min'd them, they will no longer Accuſe him of Arheiſm ; 
and thar on the contrary, they will pay him the Reſpect 
that is due to a Man, who has plainly and evidently 
demonſtrated, not only the Exiſtence of a God, and 
the Immorrality of the Soul, bur alſo a World of orher 
Truths, which were unknown until his time. 


CHAP. VIL 


Of the deſire of Science, and of the Judgments of 


pretenders to Learning, 


He Mind of Man has wirhourt doubt, very little 
Capacity and Extent, and yet he deſires to know 
every thing. All Human Sciences cannot faritie his 
Deſires ; and yer his Capacity is fo confin'd, thar he 
cannot perfedHy apprehend any one particular Science. 
He is 1n a continual Agiration, and deſires always to 
know ; whether he be in hopes of finding what he 
looks for, as we have faid in the preceding Chapter ; 
or whether he perſwades himſelf that his Soul and 
Mind are extended by the vain poſſeſſion of ſome ex- 
traordinary Knowledge. The unruly defire of Hap- 
ineſs and Grandeur, makes him ſtudy all manner of 
Sciences, hoping to find his Felicity in the Science of 
Morality ; and looking for this falſe Greatneſs in ſpe- 
culative Sciences. 

Whar is the reaſon thar ſome Perſons ſpend all their 
Life in reading of Rabbi's, and other Books Written 
in Foreign, Obſcure, and Corrupted Languages z and 
by Authors withour Judgment and Knowledge : Bur 
that they perſwade themſelves, that when they are 
$kill'd in the Oriental Languages, they are greater 
and higher than thoſe who are Ignorant of them ? 


And whar is it that can encourage them in their in- | 


grateful, painful, uſeleſs Labour, unleſs ir be the Hope 
of ſome Preferment, and the Proſpect of ſome new 
Grandeur ? Indeed they are look'd upon as extraot- 
dinary Men ; they are Complimented upon their pro- 
found Learning ; People are better pleas'd ro hear 
them than others: And though ir may be ſaid, thar 
they are commonly the leaſt Judicious, if ir wereonly 
for employing all their Life in a very uſeleſs Study, 
which can neither make them Wiſer nor Happier : 
Nevertheleſs, moſt People fancy thar they have _— 
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deal more Senſe and Judgmenr than others : And as 
they are more Larn'd in the Etymology of Words, 
they allo fancy that they are Learn'd in the Nature of 
Things. 

The ſame reaſon induces Aſtronomers to ſpend all 
their Time and Eſtate to ger an exact Knowledge of 
Things ; which are not only uſeleſs, bur alſo impoſli- 
ble ro-know. They endeavour to tind an exact Regu- 
larity in the Courſe of the Planers, which is not in 
Nature ; and to Form Aſtronomical Schemes to fore- 
rel Effects, of which they do nor know the Cauſes. 
They have made the Selenography,or Geography of the 
Moon, as if People delign'd ro Travel thither : They 
have already divided it among thoſe that are Famous 
in Aſtronomy : "There are few of them thar have nor 
already ſome Province or other in that Country, as a 
Recompence for their great Labour ; and I queſtion 
whether they are nor Proud of having been in Favour 
with him thar has ſo magniticently diſtributed thoſe 
Kingdoms among them. 

Whar is the reaſon that Rational Men apply them- 
ſelves ſo much to this Science, and yer remain in groſs 
Errors, in reſpect to Truths which they ought ro know, 
unleſs rhey Fancy, thas it 1s a great thing ro know 
what paſſes in the Heavens ? The knowledge of rhe 
Vaſt Things rhat paſſes above, ſeems tro themmmore 
Noble, Greater, and more worthy of their great Wir, 
than the knowledge of Vile Abjecdts, Corruprtible 
Things, as Sublunary Bodies are in their Opinion. 
The Nobleneſs of a Science is deriv'd from the No- 
bleneſs of irs Objects : Ir is a great Principle ! There- 
fore the knowledge of the Motion of unalterable and 
incorruptible Bodies, is the higheſt and moſt ſublime 
of all Sciences. Ard for that reaſon, ir appears ro 
them worthy of the Greatnefs and Excellency of rheir 
Mind, 

Thus Men ſuffer themſelves ro be blinded by a 
falſe Idea of Grandeur, which pleaſes and moves them. 
As foon as their Imagination is ftruck by ir, they fall 
down before thar Phanraſm, they Reverence ir ; 1c 


deftroys and blinds their Reaſon, which ſhould be rhe 
Judge 
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Judge of ir. Men ſeem to Dream when they Judge 
of the Objects of their Paſſions, ro have no Eyes, 
and ro want Common Senſe, For in fine, where lies 
the Excellency of the knowledge of rhe Motions of 
the Planets ; and have we nor a ſufficient knowledge 
of it already, fince we know how to regulate our 
Months and our Years? What does it concern us to 
know, whether Saturn is ſurrounded by a Ring, or by 
a great number of little Moons ; and why ſhould we 
Diſpute abour ir ? Why fhould any one be proud of 
having forerold the greatneſs of an Eclipſe ; which 
perhaps he has hit better wpon than another, becauſe 
he has had more Luck ? There are perlons appointed 
by the King's Order to ob{-r4+ rhe Stars, let us rely 
upon their Obſervations. They im1y reaſonably apply 
themſelves ro it ; for they do it our of Duty : Ir 1s 
their buſineſs. They do ir with Succeſs ; for they 
employ all their Time abour it with Arr, Application, 
and all rhe Exactneſs imaginable : They wanr nothing 
in order to ſucceed in ir. Therefore we ought to be 
fully ſatisfy'd upon a matter which concerns us ſo little, 
when they impart their Diſcoveries to us. 

Anaromy is a very good Study, fince it 1s a thing of 
great uſe, ar! £-ce we ought to delight in the Know- 
ledge of things 47 +2 neceſſary. We may and 
ough to apply our ſ{el;-> wo whatever may contribure 
any thing rowards our Happineſs, or rather ro Eaſe 
our Infirmities ::d Miſeries. Bur ro paſs whole 
Nights in peeping through a Teleſcope to diſcover ſome 
Spor, or ſome new Planer in the Heavens, to the pre- 
judice of our Health, ro the impairing our Eftate, to 
rhe neglecting the Care of our Afﬀairs, only ro Viſit 
the Stars Regularly, and ro meaſure rheir Size and St- 
tuarion ; is in my Opinion, abſolutely ro forger whar 
we are at preſent, and whar we ſhall be hereafter. 

Ler no Body urge, thar ir is in order to diſcover the 
Greatneſs of him that has form'd all theſe grear Ob- 
jects. The leaſt Fly diſcovers more the Power and 

Wiſdom of God to thoſe thar conſider it with Atren- 

rion, and without being prejudic'd by its ſmallneſs, 

than all whar the Akronomers know of the _— 
ever- 
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Nevertheleſs, Men are not made to confider Flies, 
neither do I approve the Pains ſome People have-ra- 
ken to inſtruct us how Lice, and all kinds of Animals 
are Form'd ; and how the Transformations of diffe- 
rent Worms into Flies, and Butterflies, are effected. 
Ir is lawful for Men to amuſe rhemſfelves abour theſe 
things, when they have nothing elſe ro do, to diverr 
themſelves : Bur Men ought nor to employ all their 
rime abour it, unleſs they are inſenfible of their Mi- 
ſeries, 

They ought continually ro apply themſelves ro 
the knowledge of God and of themſelves ; to labour 
Seriouſly ro overcome their Errors - and Prejudices , 
their Paſſions and Inclinations for Sin ; earneſtly ro 
ſearch afrer the Truths that are moſt neceſſary for 
them ro know. For thoſe are the moſt Judici- 
ous, that take moſt Care to diſcover the moſt ſolid 
Truths. 

The main Cauſe which engages Men in falſe Stu- 
dies, is, that they have fix'd the Idea of Learning ro 


a Vain, Uſeleſs Knowledge, inſtead of fixing it to- 


ſolid and neceſſary Sciences. For when a Man re- 
folves upon Learning, and when the Spirit of Poly- 
mathy begins to moye him ; he ſeldom examins whar 
Sciences are moſt neceſſary for him, either to behaye 
himſelf like an Honeſt Man, or to improve his Rea- 
ſon : He only looks upon thoſe that paſs for Learned 
Men in the World, and examins what renders them 
conſiderable, All the moſt ſolid and neceffary Sciences 
being prerry Common, the Perſons thar poſſeſs them, 
are neither admired nor reſpected for them ; for Com- 
mon things are look'd upon withour Attention or 
Emotion, though never ſo excellent and admirable in 
themſelves. So that thoſe who aim ar Learning, ſel- 
dom fix on thoſe Sciences that are neceſſary for the 
Conduct of rhis Life, and for rhe Perfection of the 
Mind, Thoſe Sciences do not Excite in them that 
Idea of Sciences which rhey have Form'd to them- 
ſelves ; for thoſe are not the Sciences rhey have ad- 
mir'd in others, and which they deſire others ſhould 
admire inthem; Th 
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The Goſpel and Morality, are Sciences that are too 
Common, and roo Ordinary ; they defire to learn the 
Criticiſms of ſome Terms that are met with in Anci- 
ent Philoſophers, or in Grecian Pocts. Languages, 
and particularly thoſe that are not in uſe in their 
Country, as Arabick, and that of the Rabbies, or rhe 
like, appear to them moſt worthy of rheir Applica- 
tion, and of their Study. If they read the Bible, ir 
is not to learn Religion or Piety : Points of Chrono- 
logy, of Geography, and the difficulties of Grammar, 
take up all their Minds: They deſire rhe knowledge 
of thoſe things with more Zeal, than the wholſome 
Truths of the Goſpel : They are. defirous to poſſeſs 
that Science themſelves which they have foolithly ad- 
mir'd in others, and which Fools will not fail to ad- 
mire in them, | 

The ſame appears in things that relate to the Knows 
ledge of Nature, they ſeldom Study that which is 
moeft uſeful in ir, but that which is leaſt Common, 
Anatomy 1s too mean for them, bur Aftronomy is a 
more exalred Srudy. Common Experiments are nor 
worthy their Application ; bur thoſe extraordinary 
and ſurprifing Experiments, which can never Improve 
us, are whar they moſt carefully obſerve. 

The moſt Obſcure and Ancient Hiſtories are thoſe 
they are Proud to be acquainted with. They are Ig- 
norant of the Genealogy of the Princes that Reign ar 
this time ; and they make it their buſineſs to {tudy the 
Deſcent of thoſe that have been Dead Four Thouſand 
Years ago. They negle&t the moit Noted Hiſtories 
of their time, and apply rhemſelves carefully ro the 
Study of the Fables and Fictions of the Poers. They 
hardly hnow their own Relations ; bur if you pleaſe, 
they will quote you many Authorities to prove, that a 
Roman Citizen was Related ro an Emperor, and other 
like things. 

They hardly know the Names of the Drefles that 
are worn in their days, and yer loſe their rime in ftu- 
dying thoſe of the Greeks and Romans. The Animals 
of their own Country are little known by them, and 
yet they will laviſhly employ whole Years in the Com- 
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poſure of large Volumes, about the Animals menti- 
on'd in the Bible ; ro ſeem to have gueſs'd better than 
others what unknown "Terms fignike. Such a Book 
is the delight of its Author, and of the Learned thar 
Read ir; for being full of Greek, Hebrew, and Aras 
bick Paſſages. &©c. of Quotations of Rabbi's, and other 
obſcure and extraordinary Authors, it ſatisfies the Va- 
nity of the Aurhor, and the Fooliſh Curioſity of the 
Readers ; who will think themſelves more Learned 
than others, when they can proudly affirm, that there 
are Six different Words in Scripture which ſignifie a 
Lion, ar the like. 

They are often Ignorant of rhe Map of their own 
Country, or of the City where they are Born, while 
they ſtudy rhe Map of Ancient Greece, of Italy, of 
the Gauls in Fulius Ceſar's Time, or the Streets and 
publick Places of Ancicnt Rome. Labor Stultorum, ſays 
the Wiſe Man, affiiget eos,qui neſciunt in urbem pergere. 
They do not know the Way to their own 'Town, and 
they Fatigue themſelves Fooliſhly inuſelels Diſcoveries. 
They neither know the Laws, nor Cuſtoms of the 
Places where they Live; but they carefully Study 
Ancient Rights, the Laws of the Twelve Tables, rhe 
Cuſtoms of the Lacedemonians, or of the Chineſe, or 
the Ordinances of the Great Mogo!. Finally, they 
are defirous to know all Extraordinary diſtant things, 
which others do not know, becauſe they have Fool- 
iſhly fix'd the Idea - of Learning on thoſe things ; and 
that ir is ſufficient to be thought Learned, only to 
know what others are Ignorant of, though ar the ſame 
time they are Ignoran of the moſt neceilary and moſt 
excellent Trurhs. The Truth is, that the Knowledge 
of all thoſe things, and the like, is call'd Science, 
Learning and Dodtrin ; Ule will have it fa : Bur 
there is a Science which is only Folly and . Vanity ac- 
cording to Scripture ; Do&rina Stultarum fatutas, I 
have nor hicherco. obſery'd, that the Holy Ghoft, 
which gives ſo many Elogies to Science in holy Wrir, 
lays any thing to the advantage of thar falle Science, 
which L have now menrior'd.. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


I. Of the Defire of being thought Learned. II. Of 
the Converſation of Pretenders to Learmng, 
HI. Of their Works. 


I. Of the JF the irregular Deſire of becoming Learned, often 

Deſire of ® renders Men more Ignorant, then the Deſire of be- 

being ing thought Learned does nor only increaſe their Ig- 

zhought mnorance, but ir ſeems ro turn their Brains : Many 

Learned. Men ftray from Common Senſe, by endeavouring to 
ſurpaſs ir, and talk ar random, being only delighted 
with Paradoxes. They keep at ſuch a diſtance from 
Common Thoughts, in order ro be rhoughr extraor- 
dinary Perſons, that they really ſucceed in it, and 
that no Body looks upon them without Admirartion, 
or withour Contempr. 

They are look'd upon ſomerimes with Admirarion ; 
when being preferr'd ro ſome Dignity which conceals 
their Ignorance, they are thought ro be as much above 
others by their Genius and Learning, as they are by 
their Rank, or by their Birth. Bur for the moſt part 
they are look'd upon with Contempr, and ſometimes 
as Mad Men, when they are more ſtrictly examind, 
and that their Greatneſs does not conceal them from 
the Eyes of others. 

The prerenders to Learning evidently diſcover 
what they are in the Books they Write, and in their 
uſual Converſations. Perhaps it will be proper ro fay 
ſomerhing abour ir. 

IT. of the As it is only Vanity, and the defire of appearing 
Converſa» more than others, which ingages them ro Srudy, as 
Fions of ſoon as they are ingag'd in Converſation, the Pafſion 
pretenders and Deſire of Greatneſs awakens them ahew, and 
foLearning Tranſports them. They rake their Flight fo high of 
a ſudden, thar we loſe fight of them ; and very often 
they know nor where they are themſelves. They are 
ſo much afraid of nor being above rhoſe rhat hear 
them, thar they are offended if they think they _— 
others, 
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others. They are ſtartled as ſoon as any body deſires 
the leaſt Explanation, and fly into a Paſſion upon the 
leaſt Oppoſition. In fine, They ſay things that are 
ſo New, and fo Extraordinary , bur ſo fat from 
common Senſe, thar the moſt Prident have much ado 
to forbear Laughing, while the reſt are Amaz'd. 

Their firſt Heart being over, if any Man that has fo 
much Conſtancy and Firmneſs of Mind, as not to 
have been confounded by them, ſhows them that they 
are miſtaken ; they nevertheleſs perſiſt obſtinately in 
their Errors. The Air of thoſe they have Confounded 
Confounds them : The Sight of ſo many Approvers, 
whom they have convinc'd by Impreſſion, Convinces 
them by a rebound : Or if that Sighr does nor Con- 
vince them, yer it Influences them to that degree , 
that they till maintain their Falſe Sentiments. Vaniry 
does not allow them ro Retract. They always ſeck 
our ſome Reaſon ro defend themſelves : Moreover, 
they never ſpeak with ſo much Hear and Eagerneſs, 
as when they have nothing to ſay : They imagine that 
People defign to Aﬀront them, and to make them 
Deſpicable, whenever they urge any Reaſons againſt 
them ; and the more Convincing and Judicious 
they are, the more rhey Exaſperare their Pride and 
Averſion. 

The beſt way to Vindicate Truth againſt rhem, 
is not to Diſpure ; ſince ir is berrer both for them and 
for us, to leave them in their Errors, than to gain 
their Averfion. We muſt not wound rheir Hearr in 
order to cure their Mind , fince the Wounds of the 
Heart are more Dangerous than thoſe of the Mind: 
Beſides, Ir happens ſometimes, that we have ro do 
with Men of rrue Learning, which we mighr u_ 
for want of conceiving their Thoughts. Therefore 
the beſt way is, ro delire thoſe who ſpeak in a deci- 
five manner, to Explain themſelves as diftinctly as 
they can, withour allowing them ro change the Sub- 


ject, or ro uſe obſcure equivocal Terms ; and if rhey | 


are Perſons of Sence and Learning ſomething will be 
learn'd by them ; bur if they are only Prerenders ro 
Learning, they will ſoon Confound themſelves by 

| Dd dd their 
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their own Words, and have no reaton to blame any 
body belides themſelves. Perhaps it may inſtruct us 
in ſome Reſpects, and may allo ſerve ta divert us, 
if we may be allow'd to divert our ſelves with the 
Weakneſs of others, when we endeavour to remedy ir. 
Bur thar which is moſt conſiderable, is, That thereby 
we may hinder the Weak who hearken'd to them with 
Admiration, from ſubmitting ro Error in following 
their Deciſions. 

For it is obſervable, Thar the Number of Fools, 
or of thoſe thar ſuffer themſclves ro be guided like 
Machines, and by the Impretiion of the Senſes, being 
Infinirely greater than that of thoſe who have an In- 
relligible Mind, and who are perſwaded by Reaſon: 
When one of thoſe Learned Men ſpeaks of and decides 
any thing, there are always a greater Number of 
thoſe that Believe him upon his Word, than of thoſe 
thar Suipect him. Bur whercas thoſe Pretenders to 
Learning, remove themſelvcs as far as they can from 
common Thoughts, both our of a Dchfire ro meer ſome 
Oppolers tro Impole upon, in order to be cry'd up and 
ro appear Learned, aad our of a Spirit of Contradicti- 
on ; their Decifions are commonly Falſe and Obſcure, 
and it is difficult to hearken ro rhem withour falling 
into ſome Error. 

Now this Method | of diſcovering the Errors of 
others, or the Solidity of their Sentiments, is pretty 
Difficulr ro be pur in Practice: The Realon of it is 
this, Thar Pretenders ro Learning are nor the only 
Perions who weuld ſeem to be lenorant of nothing, 
moſt Men have that Defect, parricularly thoſe rhat 
have ſome Reading, and that have Studied, which is 
the reaſon that they will always ſpeak and ex- 
plain their Scnrtimenrs, withour giving a ſufficient 
Atrention to others. 'The moſt Complaiſant and 
molt Reaſonable among rhcm, deſpiting the Senti- 
ments of others in their Hearts, only teem ro be 
Artrentive, while People may eaklily diſcern in their 
Eyes, that they do nor obſerve whar is ſaid, and that 
their Mind 1s wholly taken up with what they dehgn 
to prove to us, Withour thinking of cn - 

is 
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This is what ofren makes Converſations very dull ; 


for as nothing 1s more Pleafing, and becauſe the 


greareſt Honour People can do us, is to conſider our 


. Reaſons, and approve our Opinions, ſo nothing 


can be more Offenſive, than ro ſee that People 
do nor apprehend them ; nor ſo much as take the 
leaſt care that they may do ir. For in fine, There 
is no Pleaſure in ſpeaking ro and - converſing with 
Srarues ; and who are only Statues in relation ro us, 
becauſe they have no value for us, and who have no 
thoughts ro pleaſe us, bur only to pleaſe themſelves in 
endeayouring tro ſhow their Parts. Bur if Men knew 
how to give a handſom Arrention and anſwer well, 
Converſation would nor only be very Agreeable, bur 
alſo very Uſeful ; whereas every body ſtriving ro be 
thought Learned, they only hear one another ; rhe 
act ſometimes Uncharitably, and ſeldom or never dit- 
cover Truth. 

Bur rhe Blunders that are committed by the ſaid 
Pretenders ro Learning in Converſation, are excuſable 
in ſome Reſpedts. It may be urg'd in Favour of 
them, Thar Men are bur lirrle attentive to what 1s 


ſpoken ar that time ; That rhe moſt Exact are ſome- 


times guilty of it ; and rhar rhey do nor deſire rhetr 
Words ſhould be collected like thoſe of Scaliger, and of 
Cardinal du Perron. 

There is ſome Reaſon in rheſe Excuſes, and we are 
willing to believe, rhar ſuch kind of Faults deſerve 
ſome Indulgence. People are deſirous ro ſpeak in 
Converſation, bur there are unhappy days in which 
they do not hir things right. We are not always in 
a Humour ro think and ro expreſs our ſelves well ; 
and Time is fo ſhort on certain Occaſions, that rhe 
leaſt Cloud, and the leaſt abſence of Mind, makes 
thoſe which have the greateſt Intereſt and Penerrarion 
of Mind, ſtumble unluckily into Extrayagant Abſur- 
diries, 

Bur if the Faulrs which the Pretenders to Learning 
commit in Converſation are excuſable, rhe Faulrs 
they are guilty of in their Books, atter marure Delis 

ation, are by no means pardonable, eſpecially if 
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they are frequent, and are not aron'd by ſome good 
thing. For thoſe who write an ill Book, make abun- 
. dance of People loſe their time in reading of it ; be. 
fides their falling into the ſame Errors they are guilry 
of ; and this occaſions many more, which is a thing of 
very ill Conſequence. 

But rhough ir be a greater Faulr than People 
imagine, to compoſe an ill Book, or only an uſeleſs 
one; it is a Faulr thar ſooner meets with Reward 
than Puniſhment: For there are Crimes which Men 
do not puniſh, whether it be that they are an Faſhion, 
-or becauſe their Reaſon is not commonly ſo ſteady, 
to condemn as Criminals, whom rhey look upon 
to be Men of better Senſe than they are rhem- 
ſelves. 

Authors are commonly look'd upon as Extraordi- 
nary Men, who ſoar much above others ; and fo they 
are reſpected inttead of being puniſh'd, Therefore 
there is no likelihood that Men ſhould ever erect a 
Tribunal, ro Examine and Condemn all ſuch Books 
as Only ſerve ro Corrupt Reaſon. 

So that we muſt never expect to fee rhe Repub- 
lick of Letters better regulated than other Repub- 
licks are, fince both are compos'd by Men, More- 


over it is very neceſſary, in order ro remove Error, | 


to allow the Republick of Letters more Liberty 
than others, in which Novelty is always very Dan- 
gerous: For ſhould the World Incroach upon the 
Liberty of Learned Men, and Condemn all Novelties 
without Diſcernment, it would confirm us in our 
Errors. 

Therefore there is no reaſon ro find fault with 
my ſpeaking againſt the Government of the Repub- 
lick of Letters ; and with fmy endeavouring to ſhow, 
that often thoſe great Men which are admir'd by 
others for their Profound Learning, are at the bottom 
only Vain Proud Men, withour Judgment, and with- 
Out any true Science. I am obligd to ſpeak thus of 
them, leaſt People ſhould blindly ſubmit ro their Dect- 
fions, and follow their Errors, 
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Prejudice of Eſteem for thoſe Authors, will find that 


moſt of rhe Defigns of their Study are grounded upon 


an unjudicious Vanity ; and that rheir principal End 
1s, nor to perfect their Reaſon, and much leſs ro 
regulate the Motions of their Hearr ; bur only ro 
Confound others, in ofder ro appear more Learned 
than they, 

This is the Reaſon, as we have already obſerved, 
that they always fix upon odd extraordinary Subjects ; 
and rhar they only ule odd and extraordinary Ex- 
preflions ro explain themſelves; and quote none 
bur odd and extraordinary Authors. They ſeldom 
explain themſelves in their own Language, it is roo 
common ; nor yet with a clear, plain, eafie Latzn 


they do nor ſpeak to be underſtood, bur ro be admird. 


They ſeldom apply themſelves ro Subjects which are 
uſeful for rhe Condutt of Lite, thar ſeems roo com- 
mon to them : They neither endeavour to be uſeful ro 
others, nor to themſelves, bur only to be rhoughr 
Learned. They give no Reaſons for what they ſay, 
or elſe they are ſuch Myſterious and Incomprehen- 
fible ones, as neither themſelves nor any body elle 
conceives with Evidence : They have noclear Reaſons; 
and if they had rhey would nor uſe them. Thoſe 
Reaſons do not ſurpriſe the Mind, they look too plain 
and roo common, every body is capable of them. 
They rather chule to relate Authorities ro prove, or 
to ſeem to prove their Thoughts ; for often rhe Au- 
thorities they alledge, prove nothing by the Senſe 
they contain ; they only prove becauſe they are Greek, 
or Arabick, Bur it will nor be amiſs ro ſpeak of rheir 
Quorarions, it will in fome reſpect diſcover the Diſpo- 
ſirzon of their Minds. : 

Ir is very evident, in my Opinion, that nothing 
bur Falſe Learning, and the Spirit of Polimathy, could 
make Quotations ſo much in vogue as they have 

Dddd 3 been 


The Proofs of their Vanity, of their Want of Judg- III. of che 
ment. and of their Ignorance, are apparent in their Books of 
own Works. Thoſe who will give themſelves the Pretenaers 
Trouble ro examine them, with an Inrenr ro Judpe of *0 Learn= 
them by the Rule of Common Senſe, and wirhour *%s- 
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been hitherto, and as they are ſtill among ſome of 
the Learned ; for it is not very difficult tro find Au- 
thors, who quore large Paſſages every Moment with- 
our any reaſon for it ; either becauſe the things they 
advance are fo clear that no body doubrs them ; 
or becauſe they are ſo Obſcure, that the Authority of 
their Authors cannot prove them : Or laſtly, Becauſe 
the Quorations they alledge, can add no Ornament to 
what they ſay. 

Ir is repugnant to Common Senſe, ro introduce a 
large Greek Paſſage, to prove thar the Air is Tranſpa- 
rent, becauſe it is a thing that is known by every 
body: To uſe the Authority of Ariſtotle ro perſuade 
us thar there are Intelligences which move the Hea- 
vens, becauſe it is evident that Ari/tot/e could know 
nothing of ir: Or to mix Forteign Languages, Arabick 
and Perſian Proverbs in French and Latin Books, com- 
pos'd for every bodies uſe ; becauſe thoſe Quorations 
can add no Ornaments to them, or elle they are Fan- 
raſtical Ornaments, which diſoblige a great many 
People, and can oblige bur very few. - 

Nevertheleſs moſt of rhoſe that would be thought 
Learned, rake ſo much delight in thoſe kind of Quo- 
rations, thar they are not aſham'd ſometimes to 1n- 
troduce them in Languages they do nor underſtand ; 
and they ſtrain hard ro force an Arabick Paſſage into 
their Books, which perhaps they cannot read, Thus 
they puzzle themſelves ro compaſs a thing which is 
contrary ro Common Senſe, yer pleaſes their Vanity, 
and makes them cry'd up by Fools. 


They have alſo another Defe&t which is very 


conſiderable, and that is, They take little care ro 
ſhow, they have read with Choice and Judgment , 
they only defire to. appear to have read much, 
and parricularly Obſcure Books, in order to be thought 
great Scholars ; Books that are Scarce and Dear, leaſt 
People ſhould think they want any thing; Wicked 
and Impious Books which Honeſt Men dare not read : 
Juft like thoſe that brag of Crimes which others dare 
not commit, Therefore they will rather quote you 
very Dear, very Scarce, very Ancient, and very 
| Obſcure 
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Obſcure Books, than ſuch as are more Common and 
more Intelligible ; and Books of Aftrology , of the 
Caballa, and of Magick, than good Books ; as if they 
were not Senlible, that Reading being the ſame thing 
as Converſation, they ſhould endeavour ro ſhow thar 
they have taken care to read good Books, and ſuch 
as are mott Intelligible, and nor ſuch as are bad and 
Obſcure. 

For as it would argue a Deprayation of Mind, ro 
be fond of Converſing commonly with Ien we do 
not underſtand, withour an Interpreter, when it is 
in our Power to inform our ſelves otherwiſe of what 
we defire ro know: So it is Ridiculous to read only 
ſuch Books as cannoc be underſtood. withour a Dicti- 
onary, when the ſame things may be lcarn'd in thoſe 
that are more Intelligible. And as it is a Sign of 
Madneſs, to aftect the Company and Converſation of 
Impious Perſons ; ſo it is the Character of a corrupced 
Hearr, to delight in the reading of ill Books. Bur it 
1s an Extravagant piece of Pride, to be willing to 
perſwade, that one has read eyen thoſe that one has 
not read, which nevertheleſs is pretty frequent: For 
there are Perſons that are bur Thirty Years of Age, 
that quote more Ill Books in thcir Works, than they 
could have rcad in ſeveral Ages; and yer they will 
perſwade others, they have rcad them with great 
Exactneſs. Bur moſt of the Books of cerrain Learned 
Men, are only compil'd by dint of Dictionaries, and 
they have hardly read any thing beyond the Contents 
of the Books they quote, or tome Common Places 
collected out of different Authors, 

I dare nor particularly enlarge upon thoſe things, 
nor give Examples of rhew, tor tear of offending Per- 
ſons ſo Haughty and ſo Splenatick as thole Prerenders 
to Learning arc ; for there is no Delight in being 
abus'd in Greek and Arabick. Moreover, Ir is nor 
very Marterial, in order to render what 1 ſay the 
more Senſible, ro give particular Proofs of ir; Men 
being naturally enovugh inclin'd ro find Fault with the 
Conduct of others, and to apply what has been ſaid. 
In the mean time let them pleaſe themiclves with 
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that vain Phantaſm of Grandeur ; and let them give 


each orher the Applauſes which we refuſe ro give them, 


We have perhaps already dijturb'd them roo much in 


an Injcyment, which ſeems ſo Sweet and ſo Delightful 
ro them, 


CHAP. IX 


How the Inclination we have for Honours and 
Riches leads us to Error. 


Onours and Riches, as well as Virtue and Sciences, 
which we have been ſpeaking of, are the Prin- 
Cipal things that raiſe us above other Men ; for our 
Being ſcems ro Agrandize and become Independent 
by the Poſſeflion of theſe Advantages. So that the 
Love we bear our ſelves, carrying it ſelf naturally ro 
Honours and Riches, we may affirm ar leaſt, thar 
all People have ſome Inclination rowards them. Ler 
us explain in few words, how theſe Inclinations hinder 
us from finding out Truth, and engage us into Falſe- 
hood and Error. 

We have ſhown in divers Places, thar a great deal 
of Time, Pains, Affiduiry, and Induſtry of Mind, are 
required ro diſcover Truths that are compos'd and 
ſurrounded with Difficulties, and which depend on 
many Principles. From thence it is eafie to conclude, 
Thar Publick Perſons, who have great Imployments, 
great Eſtates ro govern, and great Afﬀairs to manage, 
and who much Cover Honours and Riches, - are nor 
very tit to Search after theſe Truths ; and thar they 
often are guilry of Error, in relation to Things that are 
nor eafily known, when they fer up for Judges of 
them. 

1. Becauſe they have bur very little Time to imploy 
m Search of Truth, 

2. That commonly they do nor delight in it. 
; 3. vInce 
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3. Since they are not very capable 'of Attention, 
becauſe the Capacity of their Mind is divided by the 
multitude of the Idea's of fuch things as they deſire, 
and ro which they are oblig'd ro apply themſelves, 

4- Becauſe they think they know every thing, and 
are nor eaſily per{waded rhar their Inferiours can have 
a greater ſhare of Reaſon rhan they have ; for though 
they are willing ro learn ſome rhings of them, they 
are unwilling ro be inſtructed by them in ſolid and 
neceflary Truths : They fly our into a Paſſion when 
any Body contradicts and undeceives them. 

5. Since all rheir Imaginations are commonly ap- 
plauded, rhough never fo falſe and oppoſire to Com- 
mon Senſe ; and that Men Laugh ar thoſe thar are nor 
of their Opinion, though they maintain undeniable 
Trurhs. The ſordid Flatteries of thoſe that are abour 
them confirm them in their Errors, and in the falſe 
Eſteem rhey have of themſclves, and ſo encourages 
them to judge boldly of all things. 

6. Becaule they ſeldom fix on any bur ſenſible No- 
tions, Which are firter for Common Converſations, 
and to preſerve the Eſteem of Men, than the pure 
Idea's of the Mind, which ſerve ro diſcover Truth. 

7. Since. thoſe who aſpire ro any Dignity, endea- 
vour as much as rhey can to ſuit themſelves ro the Ca- 
pacity of others ; becauſe nothing Excites the Envy 
and Averſion of Men ſo much as roo uncommon Sen- 
timents. Ir is very difficult for thoſe whoſe Mind and 
Hearr is taken up with the Thoughts and Defires of 
making their Forrune, to diſcover difficult 'Trurhs ; 
and when rhey do find our any, they often abandon 
them our of Intereſt, becauſe rhe Defence of thoſe 
Truths does nor ſuit with their Ambirion. Men muſt 
often Wink ar Injuſtice ro become Magiſtrates ; a ſo- 
lid and uncommon Piety often hinders a Man from 
obraining the Goods of Fortune ; and the generous 
Love of Truth ofren deprives Men of rhe Pulpit ; 
where Truth ought co be Taught, 

All theſe Reaſons joyn'd together, make Men that 
are much above others by their Digniries, Nobility, 
and Riches, or ſuch who only think of riſing and _ 
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king their Forrune, very liable ro Error, and little ca- 
pable of diſcovering hidden Truths. For among thoſe 
things that are neceflary to avoid Error in Queſtions 
that are ſomewhat difficult, there are rwo principal 
ones that are not commonly met with in the perſons 


we are ſpeaking of, viz. Attention of Mind to Pene- | 


trate inro the Bottom of Things ; and Wiſdom enough 
not ro Judge of them Raſhly. Even thoſe that are 
choſen ro Teach others, and whoſe Buſineſs it is to 
Inform themſelves, in order ro inſtruct thoſe that are 
commitred ro their Care, commonly become liable ro 
Error, as ſoon as they become Publick Perſons : Either 
becauſe rhar having very little time, they are incapa- 
ble of Atrention, and applying themſelves tro things 
which require a great deal of time ; or becauſe that 
being earnettly defirous to appear great Scholars, they 


boldly decide all things withour the leaſt Conſiderati- | 


on, and will hardly ſuffer any Body to Oppole, and to 
Inſtruct them, 


CHAP. X. 


Of the Love of Pleaſure in relation tro Merality. 
T. We muſt ſhun Pleaſure though it make us 
Happy. TI. Ir muſt not incline us to the Love 
of Senfible Delights. 


WE have ſpoken in the three preceding Chapters 
of the Inclination we have rowards the pre- 
ſervation of our Being, and how it occaſions our 
falling into many Errors : We will now ſpeak of thar 
which we have for Well-being, that is for Plea- 
fure, and for all things that make us happier and more 
contented, or that we think capable of doing ſo ; and 
we will endeavour to diſcover the Errors that pro- 

ceed from that Inclination. 
There are Philoſophe:s who do what they can to 
perſwade Men, thar Pleaſare is not a Good, and rs 
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Pain is not an Evil : That we may be Happy in the 
midſt of rhe moſt violent Pains. and Unhappy amid 
rhe greateſt Pleaſures. As theſe Philoſophers are very 
Parherick and Fanciful, they withour much difficulty 
prevail upon the Minds of Weak People, who eaſily 
receive the Impreſſion which rhoſe thar ſpeak produce 
in them : For Stoicks are a little Viſionary, and Viſio- 
naries are Vehement ; and fo they eaſily Imprint in 
others the falſe Senrimenrs they are poſſeſsd with. 
Bur whereas there is no Conviction againſt Experi- 
ence, and our Inward Sentiments, thoſe pompous 
magnificent Reaſons vaniſh, with all their Luſtre, as 
ſoon as the Soul is affected with fome ſenſible Plea- 
{ure or Pain: And thoſe who have plac'd all their Con- 
fidence in that falſe perſwaſion of their Mind, are de- 

rivd of Wiſdom and Power ar the leaſt Arrack of 

ice ; and find that rhey have been deceiv'd, and thar 
they are vanquiſh'd. 


Since Philoſophers cannot give their Diſciples the J. 777; 248 
power of overcoming their Paſſions ; ar leatt, they ſhun Plea- 
ihould not ſeduce or perſwade them that they have no ſurc:hough 
Enemies ro Encounter. They ſhould ſpeak the Truth ; it mate «: 
Pleaſure is always a Good, and Pain ever an Evil : Happy. 


Bur it is not always advantagious to enjoy Pleaſure ; 
for it is ſometimes profitable co ſuffer Pain. 

Bur in order the better ro Explain my meaning, it 
is fit to know, 

1. That God only is powerful enough to act in us, 
and ro make us fent:ble of Pleaſure and Pain. For it 
is evident to all Men thar conſalr their Reaſon, and 
deſpiſe rhe Teſtimony of their Senſes, thar ir is nor 
the Objects which we feel, rhar Act Effectively in us, 
and that ir is not our Soul neither which caules plea- 
ſure and pain in ir ſelf in reſpect ro them. 

2. Thar Good is commonly to be given, only in 
order ro the performance of ſome good Action, or to 
reward it ; and that commonly Evil is only to be in- 
flicted in order ro prevent an Ill Action, or ro puniſh 
it: And therefore lince God aiways acts agreeable to 
Order, and according to the Rules of Juſtice, all Plea- 


ſures either Incline us :o ſome good Action, or reward 
us 
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us for it ; and all Pains ſerve to prevent ſome ill Acti- 
on, Or to puniſh us for the Commitring of ir. 

3. Thar there are Actions that are good in one ſenſe, 
and bad in another. For inſtance, ir is an Ill Adtion 
ro expoſe ones ſelf ro Death, when God forbids ir. 
Bur it is a Good One when God Commands it. For 
all our Actions are Good or Ill, becauſe God has Com- 
manded, or forbidden them by his firſt general Will, 
which is the Order and Inſtitution of Nature ; or by 
his other particular Will and Commandments, which 
are necefJary for the re-eſtabliſhment of Nature. 

Therefore I fay thar Pleaſure is always Good ; bur 
thar it is not always advantageous to enjoy It. 

I. Becaule thar inſtead of engaging us ro him who 
!1s only capable of cauſing ir, it weans us from him to 
Unite us to that which ſeems falſly ro cauſe ir. Ir ſers 
us at a Diſtance from God, to Unite us to a Vile 
Crearure. For although rrue Philoſophers ſomerimes 
think that Pleaſure is nor occafion'd by ourward Ob- 
jects, and rhar thar may in ſome meaſure Incline them 
ro Acknowledge and Love God in all things ; never- 
theleſs fince the Introduction of Sin, the Reaſon of 
Man is lo Weak, and his Senſes and Imagination have 
fo much Power over his Mind, that they ſoon Corrupt 
his Heart. when we do not lay afide, according to 
rhe Advice of the Goſpel, all rhings that do nor of 
themſclves incline us ro God. For the beſt Philoſophy 
cannot Cure the Mind, nor retift the diforder of Vo- 
lupruouſneſs. 

2. Since Pleaſure is a Reward, it is a piece of In- 
juſtice ro produce Motions in our Body which oblige 
God, in conſequence of his firſt Will, ro make us feel 
Pleaſure, when we do not deſerve any ; either becauſe 
the Aftion we do is Uſeleſs or Criminal, or becauſe 
thar being full of Sin, we oughr not ro defire a Re- 
ward of him. Man before the Fall might juſtly en- 
joy ſenſible Pleaſures in his regular Actions: Bur ſince 
the Fall there are no ſenſible Pleaſures alrogerher In- 
nocent, nor any but ſuch as are capable of injuring us 
when we enjoy them ; for often the bare taſting of 
them is ſufficient ro make us Slaves to them, n 
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3. Becauſe God being Juſt, he muſt needs at ſome 
time or other puniſh rhe Violence thar is offer'd to him, 
when Men oblige him ro recompence with Pleaſure 
the Criminal Actions which they Commit againſt 
him. When our Soul ſhall be no longer unired tu our 
Bodies, God will no longer lye under the Obligation 
which he has laid upon himſelf, ro give us Senſa- 
tions to anſwer to the Motions of the Mind ; and he 
will ſtill remain under rhe Obligation of ſatisfying 
his Juſtice : And therefore thar will be rhe time of 
his Vengeance and Wrath. Then withour changing 
the Order of Narure, and remaining always Immuta- 
ble in his firſt Will, he will puniſh the unjult pleaſures 
of rhe Volupruous, with Pains thar never will have 
an End. 

4. Becauſe that the certainty we have in this Lite 
thar the faid Juſtice muſt be perform'd, agitates rhe 
Mind with mortal Diſquiers, and flings it inro a kind 
of Deſpair, which renders the Volupruous miſerable, 
even in the midtt of the greateſt Plecalures. 

5. Since commonly diſmal Remorſes accompany the 
moſt Innocent Pleaſures, becauſe we are convinc'd thar 
we deſerve none ; and thoſe Remorlſes deprive us of 
a certain Inward Joy, which is found even in actions 
of Penirence. - 

Thus though Pleaſure is a Good, it muſt be granted 
thar it is not always advantageous to enjoy it for theſe 
Reaſons ; and for others like theſe, which it 1s very 
neceſſary ro know, and which are eaſily deduced from 
theſe ; and it is always very advantageous to ſutter 
Pain, though it be really an Evil. 

Nevertheleſs, all Pleaſure is a Good, and actually 
makes thoſe Happy thar enjoy ir, while they enjoy ir, 
and as long as they enjoy it ; and all Grief or Pain is 
an Evil, and actually makes the perſon thar ſuffers ir 
unhappy, while he ſuffers ir, and as long as he fut- 
fers it, It may be ſaid that the Righteous and Holy 
are the moſt unhappy Men in this Life, and the 
moſt worthy of Compaſiion. Si in vita tantum 7n 
Chriſto ſperamus, miſerabiliores ſumus omnibus hominibus, 
lays Saint Paul ; for rhoſe that Weep, and —_— 
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Perſecution for Juſtice, are not Happy becauſe they 
ſuffer Perſecurion for Juſtice ; bur becauſe the King- 
dom of Heaven is theirs, and a great Reward is in 


ſtore for them in Heaven ; thar is, Becauſe they ſhall | 


be Happy. Thoſe thar ſuffer Perſecution for Juſtice 
are thereby Juſt, Virruous, and Perfect, becauſe they 


are in the Order thar God has preſcrib'd, and Per. | 


fection conſiſts in following him : bur they are not 
Happy becauſe they Suffer. A time will come when 


they will Suffer no more ; and then they will be Hap- | 


PY, as well as Juſt and Perfect. 
However, I do not deny but that the Righteous 
may be Happy in ſome meaſure even in this Life, by 


the ſtrength of rheir Hope and Faith, which render 


thoſe furure Felicities, as ir were, preſent ro their 


Mind. For ir is certain, that when rhe Hope of ſome | 


Happineſs is firong and lively, it draws it nearer to 


the Mind, and gives it a taſte thereof before-hand : 


And thus it makes us Happy in ſome meaſure, fince 


It is the taſte and poſſeflion of Good and of Pleaſure, 


which makes us Happy. 

Therefore ir is unreaſonable to tell Men that ſenſible 
Pleaſures are nor Good, and that thoſe that enjoy 
them are never the Happier ; ſince it is not true, and 
ar the time of Temptation they diſcover it to 
their misfortune. We mutt rell them, rhar rhoſe Plea- 
ſures are good in themſelves, and capable ro make 
rhem Happy in ſome meaſure : Nevertheleſs, they 
ought ro avoid them for rhe Reaſons beforementi- 
oned ; bur they cannor avoid them of themſelyes: 
Becauſe they defire to be Happy through an Inclinari- 
on which they cannot overcome, and thoſe tran- 
farory Pleaſures which they ought ro avoid, farisfie it 
in ſome meaſure: Thus they are in a miſerable Ne- 
ceffiry of lofing themſelves, unlefs they are affifted. 
Ir is neceſſary to tell them theſe things, thar they may 
diſtinctly know their Weakneſs, and the want they 
have of a Redeemer. 

We muſt ſpeak ro Men like Feſus Chriſt, and not 
like the Stoicks, who neither underſtand rhe Nature 
nor Diſtemper of Human Minds. They muſt mo 
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nually be rold, that they muſt hate and deſpiſe them- 
ſelves, and nor Jook for an Eſtabliſhment or Happi- 
neſs on Earth : Thar they muſt daily carry their Cros, 
or the Inſtrument of their ſuffering, and that they 
mult loſe rheir Life at preſent, in order to preſerve ir 
Erernally. They muſt be raught, that they are ob- 
ligd ro act contrary to their deſire, ro make 'em ſen- 
fible of their inability ro good. For Men wou'd be 
ievincibly Happy, and they cannor be actually ſo, 
unleſs they do what they pleaſe. Perhaps being con- 
vinced of their preſent Evils, and knowing their fu- 
ture ſufferings, they may humble themſelves on Earth: 
Perhaps they may inyoke the Afiftance of Heaven, 
and ſeek a Mediatour ; be afraid of ſenfible Objects, 
and timely abhor whatever flatters rheir Senſes and 
Concupiſcence. And ir may be they may thus ob- 
rain rhar Spirit of Prayer and Repentanc? which is 
ſo neceſſary ro obtain Grace, and withour which 
there is no Power, no Health, nor no Salvation to be 
expected. 


Weare inwardly convinc'd that Pleaſure is Good.and j, 


that the inward Conviction thereof is nor Falſe, for Plea- 


ſure isreally Good. Weare Naturally Convinc'd, that ,,, ;, :4e 

Pleaſure is the Character of Good, and that Natural 7gye of 

Conviction is certainly true ; for that which Cauſes ſen/ible De- 
Pleaſure is certainly very Good, and very Lovely. {:ght-. 


Bur we are nor convinc'd, that either ſenſible Ob- 


jects, or our Souls themſelves, are capable of pro- _ 


ducing Pleaſure in us ; for there is no reaſon to be- 
lieve ir, and there are a 1houſand againſt ir. There- 
fore ſenſible Objects are neither Good, nor Lovely. 
Were they necctlary roward the Prelervarion of Lite, 
we ought to uſe rhem : But as they are not capable 
of Acting in us, we onght not to Love them. The 
Soul mutt only Love him thar is Good, who only 1s 
capable ro make ir Happier, and more perfect. There- 
fore it ſhould only Love thar which is above ir, lince 
it can receive its Perfection trom nothing that 1s ether 

below, or equal to ir. 
Bur whereas we judge thar a Thing is the Cauſe of 
ſome Etiect, when ir always arrends it, we = 
that 
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A Search after Truth. Book IV. 
thar they are Senſible Objects which act in us, be- 


cauſe ar their approach we have new Senſations , 
and becauſe we do not ſee him that Sroduces them 
really in us. We taſte a Fruir, and we find a Sweet- 
neſs ; we impure thar Sweetneſs ro that Fruit; we 
conclude thar it caules ir,and even thar it contains it. We 
do not ſee God as we ſee and as we feel that Fruit ; 
we do nor ſo much as think on him, nor perhaps on 
our ſelves: Therefore we do not conclude that God is 
the real Cauſe of that Sweetneſs, nor that the ſaid 
Sweetneſs is a Modification of our Soul ; we impure 
both the Cauſe and the Efect, ro that Fruit which 
we eat. 

What I have ſaid of Senſations which have a rela- 
tion to the Body, is alſo ro be underſtood of rhoſe that 
have no relation to ir, as thoſe which are found in 
pure Intelligences. 

The Mind conſiders ir ſelf; ir ſees that nothing is 
wanting to its Happineſs and Pertection ; or elle it 
fees thar ir does not poſſeſs what ir deſires. Ar the 
fGghr of irs Happineſs it feels Joy ; ar rhe fight of its 
Misforrunes ir endures Sorrow. Ir ſtraight fancies, 
rhat ir is the fghr of its Happineſs which pro- 
duces in ir ſelf that Sentiment of Joy , becauſe the 
faid Sentiment always attends that fight. Ir allo 
imagines, that it is the fight of irs Misforrune which 
produces in ir ſelf that Sentiment of Grief, ſince the 
taid Sentiment is the Conſequence of this {ighr. The 
real Cauſe of thoſe Sentiments, which is God alone, 
does nor appear before it: Ir does nor ſo much as 
think on God; for he acts in us without our know- 
ing It. 


know that we are in the Condition in which we ought 
ro be, that we may remain in ir, that our Diſquiec 
may ceaſe, and that we may fully enjoy our Happt- 
neſs, withour ſuftering the Capacity of our Mind to 
be filled with any thing elſe. Bur he produces a 
Sentiment of Grief in us, when we are Senſible that 
we are not in the State in which we oughr to be, 1o 
that we may not remain in ir, and that we migit 
| earneſtly 


God rewards us with a Sentiment of Joy, when we 
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earneſtly ſeek after the Perfection that is wanting in 
us. For God puthes us continually toward: Good , 
when we are Senſible that we do nor poſſeſs ir ; and 
he fixes us powerfully upon ir, when we find tharwe 
poſſeſs ir fully. So that ir ſeems evidenr to me, thar 
the Intellectual Sentiments of Joy or of Grief, as well 
as the Senſible ones, are no voluntary Productions of 
the Mind. 

Therefore we oughr continually to acknowledge by 
our Reaſon, that Invifible. Hand which fills us with 
Bliſs, and which ditguiſes ir ſelf ro our Mind, under 
Senſible Appearances. We muſt Adore ir, we mult 
Love it; bur we muſt alſo Fear ir, for fince it fills us 
with Pleaſures, it may alſo overwhelm us with Grief. 
We oughr to Love ir by a Love of Choice, by a Senſi- 
ble Love, by a Love worthy of God, when we Love 
him becauſe we know that he is Amiable : And that 
Love is worthy of us, becauſe that being Reaſonable, 
we ought to Love that which Reaſon informs us to be 
worthy of our Love. Bur we Love Senſible Things, 
by a Love that is unworthy of us, and which they 
are alſo unworthy of: For being Reaſonable, we Love 
them without any Reaſon ro Love them, ſince we do 
nor clearly know that they are Lovely ; and on the 
contrary, we know they are not ſo. Bur Pleaſures 
Seduce us; and make us Love them ; the Blind and 


Irregular Love of Pleaſure, being rhe real Cauſe - 
{ of thoſe Falſe Judgments of Men in Subjects of 
Morality, 


CHAP. XL. 


Of the Love of Pleaſure, in relation to Speculative 
Sciences, I. How it hinders us from dijco- 
vering Truth, II. Some Examples, 


PHE Tnclinatiom we have for Senfible Pleafures 
being diforder'd , is nor only the Source of the 


Dangerous Errors we fall into in caſzs of Morality, 
" | 


Eeee and 
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and the general Cauſes of the Depravarion of our 
' Manners ; it is alſo one of the Principal Cauſes of 
rhe Diſorder of our Reafor, and it engages us Inſen- 
ſibly into very groſs Errors. but leſs dargerous upon 
Subjects that are meerly Speculative ; becauſe the 


ſaid Inclination hinders us from having a ſufficient. 


Arrention for things that do nor afiect us, ro apprehend 
them, and to judge well of thcm. | 

We have already ſpoken in ſcveral places, of the 
Difficulty Men find in applying themſelves ro Sub- 
jects thar are a litrle uncommon, becaule the Matter 
we treated of then requir'd ir. We ſpoke of ir to- 
wards the end of the firſt Book, in ſhowing that the 
Senſible Idea's affecting the Soul more than the Pure 
Idea's of the Mind, it often applied it ſelf more to the 


Manncr than the "Thing it felt. We ſpoke of it in the 
Second, becauſe in trcating of the Delicacy of the 


Fibers of the Brain, we ſhow'd whence rhe Softneſs of 
certain Effeminare Minds did proceed. Finally, We 
ſpoke of it in the Third, in mentioning of the Atren- 
tion of the Mind, when we were about proving, that 


our Soul had bur little Attention ro Things that 


were meceriy Speculative ; but a great deal more 
ro ſuchas affect ir, and make it Sentible of Pleaſure or 
Grief. | 

Our Errors have commonly ſeveral Cauſes which 
contribure all ro their Riſe: So that we muſt not 
imagine, thar it is for want of Order that we ſome- 
r:mes repeat almoſt the ſame things, and that we im- 
pure ſeveral Caules ro the ſame Errors; it is becauſe 
there are rcally many, I ſpeak ftill of occaſional 
Cauſes ; for we have often declar'd, thar there are 
no other Real and True, bur the ill uſe of our Liberty, 
which we do not always make uſe of ſo much as we 
might, as we have cxplain'd ar the beginning of this 
Work. 


No body onghr to blame us, if in order to make | 


Men plainly conceive, how for Example the Senſible j 


Manner in which things are cover'd, docs Surpriſe ! 
and makes us hable ro tall into Error ; we have been : 
oblig'd ro ſay before-hand in the other Books, that we | 


had 
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zur { had an Inclination for Pleaſures, which ſeems neceſſary 
of to be repeared in this, which treats of Natural Inclij- 
en- | nations, and the ſame of ſome other things in other 
"on laces. All the Harm it will occaſion is, thar there 
the {| will be naneceffity ro ſay many things here, which we 
nt. | ſhould have been oblig'd ro explain, if ir had nor been 
nd done elſewhere. 

All things that are in Man, are fo dependant on 
he one another, that we find our ſelves often over- 
b- {j whelm'd, under the number of things we are to rrear 
er {| of ar one and the ſame time, to explain perfectly whar 
r0- we conceive. We are ſometimes neceſiitated nor ro 
he divide things that are joyn'd by Nature one to ano» 
Ire ther, and'ro proceed contrary to the order we had prc- 
he {| ſcrib'd, when that order occaſions nothing but Con- 
he {J fuſion, as ir happens of neceſſiry on ſome occaſions. 
he {J Yer for all this ir is impoſſible to give others an Idca 
of Y of all we think of: All that we can commonly pre- 
Ve rend to, 1s ro put others in a way to diſcover with 
n- I Pleaſure and Eaſe, whas we have diſcover'd with great 
ar { Labour and Pains. And whereas it is Impofiible to 
ar } diſcoyer any thing wirhour Arrention , we mult par- 
re ticularly ftudy the Means to make others Artenrive, 
or } 'Tis what-we have endeavour'd ro do, though we ac- 

knowledge .we have perform'd ir weakly, and we own 
ch our Faults the more willingly, ro the end thar the ſaid 
ot | Confeſſion may excite thoſe who ſhall rcad this, to 
fo render themſelyes Attentive. of their own accord, in 
1- order to remedy the ſame, and ro penetrate to the 
le bottom of rheſe Subjects, which withour doubr deſerve 
al to be well con{ider'd, | 
re The Errors, into which the Inclination we have 
A for Pleaſure, and generally for all rhings thar affect 
(> us, engages us, are Infinite ; becaule the ſaid Inclina- 
is tion diflipares the Sighr of the Mind, and it applies 

it continually on the confus'd Idea's of the Senſes, 
e | and the Imagination; and it inclines us ro judge 


le Y of all things raſbly , by the bare relation rhey have "Pt 


e | ro us. : _ kinders us 
n © We never ſee Truth, nntil we ſee things as they from dif. 
; ; 
4 
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ſee them in him that contains them after an Inrtelligible 
manner. When we ſee things our ſelves, we only 
ſee them very Imperfetly, or rather we only ſee 
our own Sentiments, and not the Things we are 
defirous to fee, and which we falſely imagine we 
do ſee. 

Ir requires a great deal of Application to ſee things 
as they arein themſelves; becaule ir is now impoſible 
for Man to unite himſelf ro God withour Pain and 
Labour : To ſee things in our ſelves, requires no 
Application on our part, fince we feel what touches 
us even againſt our Will, Naturally we find no anti- 
cipating Pleaſure in the Union we have with God, 
the pure Idea's of things do not move us. Therefore 
the Inclination we have for Pleaſure, does neither 
apply nor unite ustoGod ; on the contrary, it weans 
and removes us from him: For that Inclination in- 


duces us continually ro conſider things by rheir Senſible | 


Idea's, becauſe rhoſe Falſe and Im Idea's affect 
us. The Love of Pleaſure, and the actual Injoy- 
ment of Pleaſure, which revives and increaſes our Love 
for it, removes us continually from "Truth, ro caft us 
into Error. 

Therefore thoſe that are defirous ro draw near to 
Truth, to be guided by irs Light, muſt begin by lay- 
ing aſide Pleaſure : They muſt carefully avoid whart- 
'ever affes and agreeably divides the Mind ; for the 
Senſes and Paſſions muſt be filenc'd, in order to hear 
the Word of Truth ; ir being neceſſary ro withdraw 
our Aﬀections from the World, and ro condemn all 
Senfible Things, as well for the Perfection of the 
Mind, as for the Converſion of the Heart, When 
our Pleaſures are grear, when our Sentiments are 
lively, we are not capable of the plaineft Truths, 
and we do not ſo much as grant common Notions , 
unleſs they contain ſomerhing thar is Senfible. When 
our Pleatures, or other Senſations are moderare , 
we can diſcover ſome plain eatie Trurhs : Bur if it 
were potlible for us wholly ro lay aſide Pleaſures and 
Senfarions, we ſhould be capable of diſcovering with 


eaſe the moſt conceal'd Truths, and che mof —_— | 
_.- 
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thar are known: For the more we remove from thar 
which is not God, the nearer we draw to God himſelf, 
we avoid Error, and we diſcover Truth. Burt fince 
the Fall, fince the unruly Love of anticipating Plea- 
ſures, which rules predominantly, the Mind is become 
ſo weak, that ir can penetrate into nothing, and fo 
Material and Dependant on the Senſes, that ir cannor 
reach difficult things which do nor affect it. Ir does 
nor even perceive common Notions, and often con- 
cludes for want of Atrention, that they are Falſe and 
Obſcure. Ir cannor diſtinguiſh rhe Truth of things 
from their Uſefulneſs, the relation they have among 
one another, from the relation they have tous ; and 
it often believes thar thoſe are the Trueſt that are the 
moſt Uſeful, the moſt Agreeable, and that affect it 
moſt. In fine, Thar Inclination Infedts and. Con- 
founds all the Perceptions we have of Objects, and 


J conſequently all the Judgments we make of them. 


Here are ſome Examples. 


It is a common Notion that Virtue is preferable to If. Se 
Vice; thar iris better ro be Chaſte, than Intemperate Examples. 


and Volupruous, Bur our Inclination for Pleaſure, 
confounds rhar Idea to rhar degree on ſome occaſions, 
that we have bur a glimple of it left; and ir is 
impoſſible ro draw the Conſequences from thence, 
which are neceſſary for the Conduct of Lite. The 
Soul is ſo taken up with the Pleaſures it hopes for, 
thar it ſuppoſes them Innocenr, and aims ar nothing bur 
the Means to enjoy them. 

Every body knows, that ir is betrer ro be Juſt 
than Rich: Thar Juſtice exalts a Man more than 
the Poſſefſion of the moſt Sumptuous Buildings , 
which often ſerve leſs ro diſcover the Grandeur of the 
Owner, than the Greatneſs of his Injuſtices and 
Crimes. Bur the Pleaſure which Inadvertent People 
receive in the Vain Oſtentation of their Falſe Gran- 
deur, ſufficiently fills up the (mall Capacity of their 


| Mind, to conceal and obſcure ſo evident a Truth 


from them. They fooliſhly imagine that they are great 


| Men, becauſe they bave grear Houſes. 
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Specions Algebra is certainly the fineſt, I mean the 
moſt Fruitful and moſt Certain of all Sciences ; with- 
Out 1t the Mind has neither Penetration nor Extent ; 
and with it, 1t is capable of knowing almoſt every 
thing that can be known with Certainty and Evi- 
dence. As Imperfe&t as that Science has been, it , 
has made all thole Famous that have learn'd it, and 
that have known how to Practice it: They have 
thereby diſcover'd Truths which ſeem'd almoſt In- 
comprehenſible to orher Men. Ir is fo well propor- 
tiond to Humane Minds, that without diftraCting | 
their Capacity with uſeleſs things in what they ſeek 
after, it conducts them Inſallibly ro whar they aim ar, 
In a word, Ir is an Univerſal Science, and as it were | 
the Key of all other Sciences ; yet as valuable as it | 


IS 1n it ſelf, it has nothing in it thar is raking in order 
ro Charm Men, by this reaſon only, thar it is not 
Senſible. Ir has been buried abſolutely in Forgertful- 
nels for ſeveral Ages. There are at this very time, 
many Men who do nor know the name of it ; and 
among a Thouſand Perſons, you will hardly meer one 
or two who underſtand any thing in it: 'The moſt 
Learned that have reviv'd it in our days, have not 
carried ir very far, and have not handled it with that | 
Order and Clecarneſs ir deſerves. Being Men as well as 
others, they have at laſt been diſguſted with thoſe 
pure Truths which are nor atrended by Senſible Plea- 
ſure ; and the Diſquietneſs of rheir Will being Cor- 
rupted by Sin, the Inconſtancy of their Mind, which | 
depends on the Agitation and Circulation of the ' 
| Blood, has not allow'd them tro confider any longer ' 
thoſe Great, thoſe Valt, and thoſe Plenritul Truths, - 
which are the Immurable and Univerſal Rules, of all 
Tranſfitory and particular Truths, that may Þ* known 

with Exactneſs. 

Metaphyſics is alſo an abſtracted Scier -, which, 
does nor affect the Senſcs, the Srudy the. t afford: 
rhe Soul no manner of Pleaſure ; for wth realo” 
tne {aid Science is very much neglected ; - and '” 
often meer Men thar are fo Stupid, as boldly ro d: 
common Notions, There are ſome that deny © * 
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one may, or oughr r5 affirm a thing is, by what is in- 
cluded in the clear and diſtin&t Idea one has of it : 
That Nothing has no Proprieties ; Thar a thing can- 
not be reduc'd to nothing without Miracle ; That no 
body can move it ſelf by irs own Force ; Thar an 
Active Body can communicate no more Motion to any 
Body it encounters, than it has of it felf, and rhe like. 
They have never confider'd thote Axioms with Stedi- 
neſs and Clearneſs enough, to diſcover the Truth of 
them diſtinC&tly ; and they have ſometimes made Ex- 
periments, which have falſely convinc'd them, that 
ſome of thole Axioms were not true. They have ſecn 
on ſome occaſions, that two Viſible Bodies meeting 
each other, ceas'd both ro move after the Blow : They 
have ſeen in others, that the Bodies which were hit, 
had more Motion than the Viſible Bodies that did hit 
them : And this Senſible Sighr of ſome Experiments, 
whole reaſons they ſee nor, makes them decide 
things againſt certain Principles, which paſs for com- 
mon Notions in the Minds of all thoſe that arc capabic 
or any Attention, Oughr they nor to confider, thar 
Motions may be communicated from Vitible Bodies to 
Inviſible ones, when the Bodies that arc in motion 
meet; or from the Jnviſible ro the Viſible on other 
occaſions? Whcn a Body is Suſpended by a Cord, 
the Knife wherewith that Cord is cur, does not givc 
the Motion to that Body, it is an Invifible Martcr 
that does ir. When a Coal of Fire is fiung into a heap 
of Gun-powder, it is nor the motion of the Coal, bur 
an invihble Mattcr , which ſcarrers all the parts of 
rhar Powder, and which gives ic a motion capable of 
blowing up a Houle. There are a Thouland ways by 
which inviſible Matter communicates 1:s Motion to 
groſs viſible Bodics: Ar leaſt it is nor evident rhar 
1r cannor be done, 2s it 1s evident that the movin, 
force of Bodies can neither be incrcas'd nor diminiſh'd 
by the uſual force of Nature, 

go Men ſee that the Wood thar is flung into rhe 
Fire, ceaſes to be what it is; and that all rhe Senlible 
Qualities they obſerve in ir ditiipate themſelves ; and 
from thence they think rhey are in the righr, ro con- 
Eece 4 clude, 
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clude , thar ir is poſſible for a thing to return to its 
former nothing: They do no longer ſee the Wood, 
and they only ſee a few Aſhes which ſucceed ir ; 
and from thence they judge thar the major part of 
the Wond ceaſes to be, as if the Wood could not be 
reduc io invite payee. Ar leaſt it 1s nor fo evident 
thar this canno: be dog, as it is evident that the force 
which gives a Bcing to all things, is not ſubject ro 
change ; and that by rhe ordinary force oi Nature, 
whar is, cannor be reduced to nothing, as whar is nor, 
cannot begin to be. Bur few Men know whar it is 
ro look within themſelves, there to hear the Voice of 
Truth, according ro which they ought to judge of all 
things ; their Eyes regulate their Deciſions: Toney 
judge according ro what they feel, .and not according 
- to whar they conceive, for they feel with Pleaſure, and 
conceive with Pain. 

Ask all Men in the World, Whether one may 
affirm, without fear of being deceiv'd, that the whole is 
greater than a part, and I am confident that there is 
not one, bur will anſwer immediately as he oughr to 
do. Ask them in the nexr place, Whether we may 
likewiſe, without fear of being deceiv'd, affirm of a 
thing, that which we conceive clearly tro be included 
within the Idea which repreſents ir ; and you will 
find, that few will grant it without Heſitation, that 
more will deny ir, and that the major part of them 
will not know whar to anſwer. Yet this Metaphyſical 
Axiom, Thar we may affirm of a thing, which we 
conceive clearly to be included in the Idea which 
repreſents it, is more evident than this Axiom, Thar 
the whole is greater than' irs part 5 becauſe this laſt 
Axiom 1s not an Axiom , but only a Concluſion in 
reſpect ro the firſt. One may prove that the whole 
15 greater than part by this firſt Axiom; bur this firſt 
can be proved by no other : Ir is abſolutely rhe firſt, 
and the Foundation of all clear and evident Know- 
ledge. Why then does no body hefitate upon the 
Conclution, and yer many queſtion the Principle 
from which it '1s .derivid; unleſs ir be becauſe rhe 
Idea's of the whole and of part are Senfble ; _ 
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that our Eyes inform us, thar the whole is larger 
than part of .it; and that our Eyes do nor ſee the 
Truth of rhe firſt Axiom of all Sciences ? 

As there is nothing in this Axiom, that naturally 
fixes or applies the Mind, we muft be willing ro con- 
fider ir conſtantly and willingly, in order ro make an 
evident Diſcovery of the Truth thereof. Bur Men 
ſeldom think on Objects which do not affect their 
_ and when they do, it has no Preyalency with 
them, 

For to continue our ſaid Example, they think ic 
evident, that the whole is greater than its part ; thar 
a Mountain of Marble is poſſible, and rhat a Moun- 
tain without a Vale is impoſſible ; and thar ir is nor 
equa!ly evident thar there is a God. Nevertheleſs we 
may {ay, that the Evidence is equal in all choſe Pro- 
poſitions, fince they are all equally diſtant from the firſt 
Principle. 

This is the firſt Principle : We muſt attribute thar 
to a thing which we conceive clearly to be included 
in the Idea which repreſents ir: We clearly conceive 
thar there is more Extent in the Idea we have of the 
whole, than in the Idea we have of its part 2 That 
a poſſible Exiſtence is contain'd in the Idea of a 
Mountain of Marble, the Impoſſible Exiſtence in 
the Idea of a Mountain withour a Vale; and the ne- 
ceflary Exiſtence in the Idea we have of God, I mean, 
of an Infinitely perfect Being. Therefore rhe whole is 
larger than part of ir: Therefore a Mountain of 
Marble may be Exiſtent : Therefore a Mountain 
withour a Vale cannot be Exiſtent: Therefore God 
or an Infinitely Perfect Being does neceffarily Exiſt. 
It is viſible that theſe Concluſions are equally diſtant 
from the firſt Principle of all Sciences : They are then 
equally evident in themſelves: Ir is then as evident 
thar God does Exiſt , as that the whole 1s greater 
than irs part. Bur whereas the Idea's of Infinite, 
of Perfections, of neceſſary Exiſtence, are not Sen- 
ſible, like the Idea's of the whole and of its part, Men 
fancy they do nor perceive whar they are not ſenſ- 


ble of ; and though theſe Conclufions are equally 
| evident 
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Evident in themſelves, they are not however equally 
receivd. 

There are Men who endeavour to perſwade us, that 
they have no Idea of an infinitely perfect Being. Bur 
I do not know what induces them to anſwer poſitive- 
ly, when they are ask'd whether an infinitely perfect 
Being is Round or Square, or ſomething like it : For 
they ought to anſwer, that they know nothing of ir, 
if it be true that they have no Idea of ir. | 

There are others who grant, that thoſe Reaſon well 
who conclude, that God is not an Impoſlible Being, 
from this, that we ſee the Idea of God includes no 
Contradiction, or an impoſſible Exiſtence ; and they 
will not allow us to conclude in the ſame manner, 
that God Exiſts neceſſarily, from this that we conceive 
a neceſſary Exiſtence in the Idea we have of him. 

Finally, There are others who pretend that this 
proof of the Exiſtence of God is a Sophilm ; and 
that the Argument only concludes, ſuppoſing ir is true 
that God Exitts, as if it were not prov'd. This is 
our proof : Je ought to attribute that to a thing which 
we conceive clearly to be included in the Idea which repre- 
ſents it. This is the general Principle of all Sciences. 
Neceſſary Exiftence is included in the Idea which re. 
preſents a Being infinitely Perfect ; they grant it. And 
Conſequently we muſt fay, that the infinitely perfect 
Being Exiſts. Yes, ſay they , ſuppoſing that he 
Exiſts. 

Bur fer us make ſuch an Anſwer ro ſuch an Argu- 
ment, t9 the End that the World may Judge of rhe 
SoliGity of their Anſwer. Here is an Argument like 
it, We ought to attribute thar to a thing which we 
conceive clearly ro be included in the Idea which re- 
preſents it : That is rhe Principle. We clearly con- 
<cive four Angles included in the Idea which repreſents 
2 Square, or we conceive clearly that poſſible Ex- 
iitence 1s included in the Idea of a Marble Tower : 
Therefore a Square has Four Angles: Therefore a 
Marble Tower is poflible. I fay thoſe Concluſions 
are true, ſuppoſing that the Square has Four Angles ; 
juſt as they anſwer that God Exiſts, ſuppoſing be my 
| Exiſt : 
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Exiſt: That 1s to ſay in a word, The Concluſions 
of thoſe Demonſtrations are true, ſappoſing they are 
rrue. 

I own, that 1f I ſhould make ſuch an Argument as 
this, we mult attribute that to a thing which we con» 
ceive clearly to be included in the Idea which repre- 
ſenrs ir, for we clearly conceive the neceſſary Exi- 
ſtance included in the Idea of a Body infinitely Perfect, 
conſequently a Body infinitely Perfect Exiits. Ir is 
true, I ſay, that ſhould I make ſuch an Argument, 
People would be in the right ro anſwer, that it would 
nor conclude rhe Actual Exiſtence of a Body infinite- 
ly Perfect ; bur only ſuppoſing that there were ſuch a 
Body, it would have its Exiſtence in ir ſelf. The rea- 
ſon of it is, thar the Idea of a Body infinitely Perfect 


is a Fiction of the Mind, or a Compounded Idea ; 


which conſequently may be Falſe or Contradictory, as 
indeed 1t is: For we cannor clearly conceive a Body 
infinitely Perfect ; fince a particular Finite Being, as 
a Body is, cannot be conceiv'd to be Univerſal and 
Infinite. 

Bur the Idea of God, or of a general Being, of 
an unlimired Being, of an infinite Being, 1s nor a Ficti- 
on of the Mind. Ir is not a Compounded Idea wluch 
includes any Contradiction ; nothing can be plainer, 
though it Comprehends all thar is, and whatever may 
be. Now that plain and natural Idea of Being or In- 
finity, includes a neceſſary Exiſtence ; for it 1s evi- 
dent, that Being (1 do not tay ſuch a Being ) has Ex- 
iſtence in ir ſelf ; and that Being cannot actually 
not be Being, ſince ir is impoſſible and contradicto- 


4 


ba 


ry, that Real Being ſhould be without ar: Exiſtence, - 


It may chance thar Bodies may not be, becauic Bodies 
are ſuch Beings as participate of Being, and depend on 
it. Bur unlimired Being is neceſlary ; it 1s Indepen- 
dent ; it derives what it is from it (elf. All that is 
proceeds from ir. If there is any thing, it 1s, fincc 
all proceeds from it: Bur though there were nothing 
in particular, it would be; becauſe it is of it (elt, 
znd we cannot conceive it clearly as not Being, un- 
!o(. 2 look! upon it as Being in particular, or fr 
uch 
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ſuch .a Being ; and that we thus conſider all other 
Fdea's beſides that of Being. For thoſe that do nor ſee 
that God is, commonly do not confider Being, bur 
fach a Being ; and conſequently a Being that may be, 
and may nor be. 

Moreover, that we may yer more diſtinctly _ 
hend this proof of the Exiltence of God, and anſwer 
ſome Obj-ctions that might be made, more clearly, 
we muſt remember that when we ſee a Creature, we 
do nor ſee it in it ſelf, nor by it ſelf; for we only ſee 
it, aS it has been prov'd in the Third Book, by the 
Gghr of ſome Perfedtions thar are in God, which re- 
preſent ir. Thus we may ſee rhe Eilence of thar 
Creature, withour ſeeing irs Exiſtence ; we may ſee 
in God that which r-prefents ir, withour irs Exiiting. 
Therefore neceſſary Exiſtence is not included in rhe 
Idea which repreſenrs it, ir nor being neceſlary thar ir 
ſhould be, ro the End ir may be ſeen. Bur the Caſe 
is very different in che infinitely perfect Being ; It can 
only be ſeen in ir {cli ; tor nothing thar is Finite can 
repreſent Intinity So that we cannot ſee God, unleſs 
he Exiſts: Ir is impotfible ro ſee the Efſence of a Be- 
Ing infinitely Perfect, wirhour ſeeing the Exiſtence of 
ar : We cannor ſee it barely as a poſſible Being : No- 
my Comprehends it ; and if we think on it, ir muſt 


Bur ir is uſeleſs ro propoſe theſe kind of Demonſtra- 
trons to the common fort of Mankind, Theſe De- 
monſtrations may be call'd Perſonal, by reaſon that 
they do nor generally convince all Men, We muſt uſe 
more ſenſible ones in order ro Convince them ; and 
indeed they are not wanting : For no Truth has more 
Proofs than that of rhe Exiſtence of God. This was 
only urg'd ro ſhew, that refin'd Truths making hardly 
any Imprefſions on our Senſes, are taken for Illu- 
fions and Chimera's ; whereas, when groſs paſpable 
Truths affect rhe Senſes, forcing the Soul to conſider 
them, we are eaſily perſwaded rhat they have a great 
deal of reality ; for ſince the Fall they make ftrong 
Impreflions on our Mind, 
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*Tis for the ſame reaſon, that there is no proſpect 
ro hope, that the common part of Mankind will ever 
ſubmir ro this Demonſtration to prove, that Animals 
are nor ſenſible, viz. thar being Innocent, which all 
the World grants, and I ſuppoſe it, if chey were capa» 
ble of Senſation, it would happen that under a God 
infinitely Juſt and Almighty, an Innocent ſhould ſuffer 
Grief, which is a pain, and the puniſhment of Sin, 
Men are commonly incapable of ſeeing rhe Evidence 
of this Axiom, Sub juſto Deo, quiſquam niſi mereatur, 
miſer eſſe non poteſt ; which Sr. Auſtin makes uſe of 
with a grear deal of Reaſon againſt Fulian, ro | om 
Original Sin, and the Corruption of our Nature, They 
Fancy thar there is neither Force nor Solidity in this 
Axiom, and in ſome others which prove, thar Beaſts 
are nor ſenſible, becauſe as we have already ſaid, 
thoſe Axioms are refin'd, and include nothing that is 
ſenfible or palpable, or make any Impreſſion upon our 


nles. 

The fenfible Actions and Morions of Beaſts, rowards 
the preſervation of that Life, are Reaſons, which 
though only probable, affect us more ; and which 
conſequently , incline us much more powerfully ro 
believe rhat they are ſenfib!- 5 Pain or Grief, when 
they cry our being ftruci:. r!1an that retin'd Reaſon of 
the pure Mind, though molt certain and evident in 1t 
ſelt. For it is certain, thar moſt Men have no other 
reaſon to believe that Animals have Souls. bur the , ,,,; 
ſenſible Sight of all whar Beatts do tor the preſerva- ,,..4;yz 
tion of their Life. : ths Coms- 

Thar is apparent enough from this, rhar moſt Peo- 1c, Opini- 
ple do nor imagin there is a Soul in an Epg, alrhough or, which 
the Transformation of an Egg into a Chicken, is in- 75,7 hat the 
finitely more difficulr than the bare preſervation of the Chicken 3; 
Chicken, when it is abſolutely form'd. For as more” _ 
Ingenuity is requir,d ro make a Warch our of a piece #79 go 
of Iron, than ro make ir go when it is tiniſh'd, ir would ha A 
be more reaſonable co admit a Soul in an Egg, in'or- 4 aly 76 
der to Form a Chicken, rhzn ro make thac Chicken ,,;,,. :., 
live when ir is perfectly Form'd. Bur Men do not ,,,;men; 
ſee the admirable manner how a Chicken is Form'd, fron ir. 
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as they always ſenſibly ſee in what manner they ſeck 
for thoſe things that are neceſſary for their prelervari- 
on. Therefore they are nor inclin'd ro believe that 
there are Souls in Eggs, by ſome ſenſible Imprefſion 
of neceſſary Motions ro Transform Eggs into Chickens 3 
bur they allow Animals Souls, by reaſon of the ſenſi 
ble Impreſſion of the External Actions of thoſe Ani- 
mals for preſervation of their Life ; although the rea- 
{on I have here alledg'd, is ſtronger to give Souls to 
Eggs than to Chickens. | 

The ſecond Reaſon, which is. that Matter is inca- 

pable of feeling, and of deſiring, is certainly demon- 
ftrative againſt thoſe who ſay , that Animals are 
ſenſible, notwithſtanding their Soul is Corporeal . 
Bur Men will Eternally Confound and Intangle thoſe 
Reaſons, rather than own a thing contrary ro Proofs 
that are not only probable, bur very ſenſible and feel- 
ing: And there is no way to convince them abſolutely, 
bur in oppoſing ſenſible proofs ro their ſenſible proots; 
and in ſhewing them viſibly, that all the parts of Ani- 
mals are only Machinal ; and that they may move 
without a Soul by the meer Impreſſion of Objects, 
and by their peculiar Conſtirution ; as Monfieur De/- 
cartes has begun to do it in his Treatiſe of Man, For 
all rhe moſt certain and evident reaſons of rhe Under- 
ſtanding alone will never per{wade them the contrary 
of the obſcure Proofs they have by the Senſes : And 
we only expoſe our ſelves to the Laughter of Perſons 
of a ſuperticial Underſtanding that are not capable 
of much Artention, when we -undertake ro convince 
them by Reaſons above the common Level, thar Ani- 
mals have no Feeling. 

T herefore it behoves us well to remember, thar the 
Violent Inclinations we have for Divertiſements, Plea- 
{ures, and generally, for all that does affedt us, throws 
us into a great number of Errors : Becauſe rhe Capa- 
ciry of our Mind being Bounded, that Inclination 
withdraws our Mind continually from the Attention 
we fhould give to the clear and diſtin Idea's of the 
Underitanding, which are proper to diſcover Truth, 
!0 apply 1t ro the falle, obſcure, and deceirful Idea's 
(0) 
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of our Senſes ; which Influence the Will more by the 
hope of Good and Pleaſure, rhan rhey Inſtruct rhe 
Mind by their Light and Evidence, 


CHAP. XII, 


Of the Effefts which the thought of Future Bliſs 
and Sufferings is capable of producing in the 
Mind, 


FF it bappens often that the little Pleaſures and ſlighr 

Pains which we actually feel, nay more, which we 
have a Proſpect of, ſtrangely diſturb our Imagination, 
and hinder us from judging of things according to 
their true Idea's ; we have no reaſon to believe rhar 
the proſpect of Eternity cannot act upon our Mind. 
Bur ir will be neceſſary ro conſider what it may be ca- 
pable of producing there. 

We muſt obſerve in the Firſt Place, that the hopes 
of an Eternity of Pleaſures does nor Act fo powerfully 
upon the Mind, as the fear of an Ererniry of 'Tor- 
ments. The Reaſon of ir is, Men do not Love 
Pleaſure ſo much, as they Hate Pain. Moreover, by 
the Internal Knowledge they have of their Diſorders, 
they are ſenſible that they deſerve Hell ; and they fee 
nothing in themſelves ro Merit ſuch great Rewards, as 
to participate of the Felicity of God himſelf. They 
are ſcnfible when they pleaſe, and even ſometimes 
againſt their Will, that far from deſerving Rewards, 
they are worthy of the greateſt Chaſtilements ; for 
their Conſcience never leaves them ; bur rhey are in 
the like manner continually convinc'd, that God is 
willing ro ſhew his Mercy upon Sinners, after having 
ſarisfy'd his Juſtice upon his Son. Therefore the Jult 
themſelves have more. Lively Apprehenfions of the 
Erernity of Torments, rhan Hopes of an Eternity of 
Pleaſures. The proſpect of Pain then conſequently, 
1s more prevailing chan the proſpect of Reward ; _ 

cre 
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here is partly that which ir is capable of producing, not 
alone, bur as a principal Cauſe. 
| It produces an infinite number of Scruples in the 
Mind, and confirms them ſo much, that ir is almoſt 
impoſſible ro ger rid of them. Ir Extends, as it were, 
even Faith to prejudices, and makes us pay the Wor- 
ſhip which is only due ro God, ro Imaginary Powers. 
Ir obſtinarely fixes rhe Mind on vain or dangerous Su- 
perftirions. It makes Men earneſtly and zealouſly 
Embrace Human Traditions, and Practices that are 
uſeleſs for Salvation, Judaick and Phariſaick Devoti- 
ons, Which have been invented by ſervile Fear. Final- 
fy, it ſomerimes throws Men into a blindneſs of De- 
ir : Infomuch, rhar looking confuſedly on Death as 

an Annihilation, they fooliſhly haſten ro make away 
with themſelves, ro be freed of the Mortal Diſquiets 
which poſſeſs and frightert them. 

There is often more Chatiry rhan Self-Love, in the 
Scrupulous, as well as in rhe q, » nm ; but rhere 
1s nothing bur Self-love in the deſperate: For raking 
the thing rightly, thoſe muſt' needs Love themſelves 
extreamly, who chuſe rather not to be, rhan to be un- 
eafie. Women, Young People, and Weak Minds are 
the moſt ſubje& ro Scruples and Superſtitions, and 
Men are more liable ro Deſpair. | 

Ir is eafie to know the reaſon of theſe things. For 
It is Viſible, that the Tdea of Ererniry being the grear- 
eſt, the moſt terrible, and rhe moſt frightful of all 
thoſe thar ſurpriſe the Mind, and ftrike the Imagina- 
tion, 1t is neceffary ir ſhould be attended with a long 
| Train of Acceflory Idea's, ro make rogether a conſt- 
derable Effect upon the Mind, becauſe of the Rela- 
tion they have to that great and terrible Idea of Erer- 
nity. 

Whatever has any relation to Infiniry catinot be 
Lirrle, or if ir is Little in itſelf, ir receives an immenſe 
preatneſs by that Relarion, which cannor be compar'd 
ro any thing that is Firiirte. Therefore whatever has 
any relation, or even what we fancy to have any 
relation, either ro an unavoidable Ererniry of Tor- 
tnents, or Delights which is propos'd ro us, muſt needs 
| frighten 
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frighten thoſe Minds that are capable of any Reflection 
or Thought. 

The Fibers of the Brairis of Women, or young 
People, and of weak Minds, being, as I have ſaid 
ellewhere, Soft and Flexible, receive deep Marks of 
one of rheſe rwo: And when they have abundance of 
Spirits, and are more capable of Thought and Juſt 
Reflection, rhey receive by the Vivacity of their Ima- 
gination a very great number of falſe Imprefſions 
and Acceffary Idea's, which have no Natural Rela- 
tion to the Principal Idea. Nevertheleſs thar Rela- 
tion, though Imaginary, maintains and fortifies thoſe 
Falſe Imprefſions, and Accetlary Idea's which it has 
created, 

When two Lawyers are ingagd in ſome great 
Cauſe, which wholly rakes up their Mind, and yer 
do not underſtand the Caſe, they often have vain 
Fears, being in dread that certain things may Pre- 
Judice them which the Judges have no regard ro, and 
which experienced Lawyers do not fear. The Afﬀair 
being of very grear Conſequence to them, the Motion 
it produces in their Brains dittules it felt, and is com- 
municared ro diſtant traces which have naturally no 
relation ro it. Ir fares juſt in the ſame manner with 
the Scrupulous, they unreaſonably form ro themſelves 
Subjects of Fear and Diſquier ; and inſtead of examin- 
ing the Will of God in the Holy Scriptures, and of 
relying on thoſe whoſe Imagination is nor tainted ; 
their Mind is wholly taken up with an Imaginary 
Law, which diſorderly Motions of Fear impreſs on 
their Brains. And though rhey are inwardly con- 
vinc'd of their Weakneſs, and thar God does not re- 
quire from rhem certain Duties which they preſcribe 
ro themſelyes, fince they hinder them from ſerving 
him ; they cannot forbear preferring their Imagination 
to their Underſtanding, and from ſubmitting rather 
to certain Confuſed Sentiments which frighten and 
lunge them into Error, than to the Evidence of Rea- 


| fon, which gives them Afurance, and leads chem again 
| into the righe way ro Heaven. 
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We meer often with a great deal of Charity and 
Virtue in Perſons that are afflicted with Scruples ; 
bur there is not near ſo much in thoſe that are addicted 
to ſome Superſtitions, and who imploy themlclves 
chiefly abour ſome Judaick or Phariſaick Practices, 
God will be ador'd in Spirit and in Truth ; He is nor 
farisfied with Geſtures and External Civilities, as kneel- 
ing in his Preſence, and being Praifed by the Motion 
of the Lips, when the Heart has no ſhare in it. Men 
indeed are fatisfied with thoſe Marks of Reſpect, bur 
"tis becauſe they cannor ſearch into the Heart ; for 
even Men would be ſerv'd in Spirit and in Truth. 
God requires our Mind and our Heart ; he has only 
made ir for himſelf, and he only preſerves ir for him- 
ſelf: Bur there are many People, who unfortunately 
for themſelves refuſe him thoſe things, over which he 
has abſofure Righr, They. harbour Idols in their 
Hearrs, which they adore in Spirit and in Truth, and 
ro whom they Sacrifice themſelves. Bur whereas the 
True God threatens them in the Secret of their Con- 
ſciences, with an Eternity of Torments to puniſh the 
Exceſs of their Ingratitude ; yer they will nor quit 
their Idolatry ; they bethink themſelves of performing 
ſome good Works externally : "They Faſt like others, 
they give Alms, they ſay Prayers, they continue for 
ſome time in the like Exerciſes ; and whereas they are 


troubleſom ro thoſe thar want Charity , rhey leave | 


them commonly to imbrace cerrain little Practices or 


eafie Devotions, which agreeing with Self-Love, ne- ; 


ceſfarily and inſenfibly overthrows all the Morals of 


Feſus Chriſt. They are Faithful, Earneſt and Zealous | 


Defenders of thole Humane Traditions, which Igno- 


rant Perſons perilwade them ro be very Uletul , | 


and ſuch things as the Idea of Eterniry that frightens 
them, does continually repreſent, they eagerly defend, 
as abſolutely neceſlary for their Salvation. 
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Ir is not fo with the Juſt: They hear the 'Threat- | 


nings of their God, as well as the Impious ; bur the | 
confuſed Noite of their Paffions » does not hinder | 


them from hearkning ro his Counſels, The falſe Rays 
of Humane Tradition do nor blind them (o far, as to 


make | 
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make rhem Inſenfible of the Light of Truth, They 
pur their Confidence in rhe Promiſes of Feſus Chriſt, 
and they follow his Councils; for they know that 
the Promiſes of Men are as Vain as their Counſels. 
Nevertheleſs. we may ſay, That that Fear which the 
Idea of Erernity creates in their Mind, produces 
ſometimes fo great a Diſorder in their Imagination, 
that they dare not abſolutely Condemn thoſe Humane 
Traditions; and rhar ſometimes they apprave themi 
by rheir Example, becauſe rhey have ſome Appearance 
of Wiſdom in their Superſtition, and in their Falſe Humi- 
lity ; like thoſe Phariſaical Traditions mentioned by 
St, Paul, | 
Bur that which is particularly worthy of Conſidera- 
tion, and which does nor ſo much relate ro the Cor- 
ruption of Manners, as to the Diſorder of rhe Mind, 
1s, Thar the Fear we have before mentioned, extends 
to the Faith, as well as the Zeal, of thoſe rhar are 
affected with it; even to Things thar are Falſe, and 
Unworrhy the Holineſs of our Religion. There are 
many People who do believe, and that with an Ob- 
ſtinate Faith, Thar rhe Earth is Immovable in the 
Center of rhe World : Thar Animals are Senſible 
of real Pain: That there are Forms or Accidents 
really diſtinct from Matter: And a World of the like 
Falſe or Uncertain Opinions, becauſe they fancy thar 
they ſhould oppoſe rhe Faith in denying ir. They are 
frighten'd by the Expreflions of the Holy Bible, whicti 
ſpeaks to our Capacity, and conſequently makes ule 
of the common Manner of Speaking, wirhourt any 
Deſign to Inſtruct us in Natural Phitbſophy. They 
do nor only believe what the Spirir of God will reach 
them, bur alſo all the Opinions of the Jews. They 
do not ſee, for Example, that Foſhna ſpeaks before his 
Soldiers, as Copernicus himſelf, Ga/ilens and Deſcartes 
would ſpeak to th2 Vulgar part of Mankind; and 
that rhough he had been of the Opinion of thele laſt 
Philoſophers, he would nor have commanded the 
Earth ro ftand till, becauſe he could nor have made 
his Army Senſible, by unintelligible words, of the 


Miracle which God perform'd for his People, "Thoſe 
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who are of Opinion thar rhe Sun is Immoyable, never- 
theleſs rell their Servants, their Friends, and even 
thoſe that are of rheir Opinion, that the Sun Riſes or 
Sers: They always ſpeak like other Men , when 
their Principal Defign is not ro Philoſophiſe. Did 
Foſhua perfetly underſtand Aftronomy ; or if he did, 
did. his Souldicrs underſtand ir 2 Or if both he and 
his Souldiers were skill'd in ir, can any body think that 
they deſfign'd to Philoſophiſe while rhey only rhoughr 
of Fighting * Therefore Foſhua ſpoke as he ought ro 
do, although both he and his Souldiers had believ'd 
what the moſt Eminent Aſtronomers believe at this 
time. Nevertheleſs thoſe words of that great Caprain, 
Sun, ſtand thou ſtill upon Gibeonz; and whar is ſaid 
afrerwards, that the Sun ſtood ſtill according to his 
Command, perſwade many People, that the Opinion 
of the Motion of the Earth, is nor only a dangerous 
Opinion, bur thar it is alſo abſolutely Hererical, and 
not to be maintain'd. "They have heard that ſome 
Pious Perſons, for whom we oughr ro have a great 
deal of Reſpect and Deference, condemn'd rthar Opt- 
nion. They have a confuſed Knowledge of ſome- 
thing that happen'd upon that Subject ro a Famous 
Aftronomer ot our Age, and thar ſeems ſufficient for 
them ro believe Obltinately,thar Faith extends even to 
that Opinion. A certain confus'd Sentiment, excited 
and entertain'd by a Morion of Fear , which they 


hardly perceive, makes them harbour Diffidences | 
_ againſt rhoſe that follow Reaſon in things which relate | 
ro Reaſon. They look upon them as Herericks : | 
They are Uneafie and Troubled whenever they hear | 


them ſpeak ; and their Secrer Apprehentions create 


in their Minds the ſame Reſpet, and rhe ſame Sub- | 
miſſion for their own vulgar Opinions, and for many | 


other Notions of Philoſophy, as for Truths which are 
the Objects of Faith, 
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CHAP. XII. 


I. Of the Third Natural Inclination, which is the 
Friendſhip we have for other Men. Il. It Induces 
| rs to approve our Friends Thorghts, and to de- 


ceive them by Falſe Praiſes. 


F all our Inclinations raken in General, and in the 


Senſe I have explain'd it in the firſt Chapter, 


there only remains that which we have for thoſe we 
Live with, and for all the Objects rhat are abour us ; 
of which. I ſhall hardly ſay any rhing, becauſe thar 


the following Book : Bur Order is not of ſo much 
Conſequence in that Point. | 


of that Natural Inclination, it 1s fir ro know that God 
| Loves all his Works, and that he Unites them ſtrictly 
| one to another for their Murual Preiervation. For con- 

tinually loving the Works he produces, fince they are 
' produc'd by his Love, he allo continually Imprints in 
our:Hearts,a Love for his Works, ſince he continually 
produces a:Love in our Hearts like unto his. : And ro 


' + the end:;the Natural Love we have for our ſclyes 


may: not :Annihilate it felt, and overmuch weaken 


© thar-which we have for the. Things that are nor in us.: 
And .on;the -comtrary, That thole two Loyes: which 


God puts jn_ us,, may maintain and itrengrhen each 
| other, he.has-unted us 1a ſuch a. manner ro-all things 
that are about, us, and patticularly with the' Beings 
of rhe ſame Species with us, that their Sufterings Afict 


' 8s Naturally, their Joy Rejoyces us, and their Gran- 


þ 
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| deur, their Fall, :their Dimiout{on, ſeems ro Augment 
; or rodiminiſh our own Being. "The new. Dignities of 
* our Retations and Friends; the new Acquilitions of 
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thoſe that have moſt relation to us, the Conqueſts and 
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relates more to Morality and Policy, than ro our Sub- 
ject. As. that - Inclination is always joyn'd with the 
Patlions, it would perhaps be titter to ſpeak of it in 


In order rightly to apprehend the Cauſes and Effet, Of the 
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Vidtories of our Prince, and even the new Diſcoveries 
of the new World, ſeem to add ſomething ro our Sub- 
ſiſtance. Bcing united ro all rheie things, we rejoyce 
at their Grandeur and Extenſion ; we could even wiſh 
thar rhis World had no Limits; and that thought of 
ſome Philoſophers, that the Works of God have no 
Bounds, does nor only ſeem worthy of God, bur alſo 
very agreeable ro Man, who feels a Secrer Joy at his 
being a parr of Infinity, becauſe as little as he is in 
himſelf, he fancies that he becomes as it were Infinite, 
by defuſing himſelf into the Infinite Beings that are 
abour him. 

Ir is rrue, that the Uinion which we have with all 
the Bodies that move in thoſe great Spaces, 1s nor very 
ſtrict, and therefore ir 1s not Senfible ro moſt Men : 


And there are ſome who matter the new Diſcoveries 


that are made in the Heavens ſo little, thar one might 
believe they are no-wile united to it by Nature ; if 
It were not known thar it is either for want of Know- 
ledge, or becauſe they are roo much engag'd ro other 
things; 

The Soul, though united to the Body it Animares, 
does nor always feel the Motions of it; or if it does, 
ir does noralways apply it ſelf rothem. The Patton 
which moves ir, being ſomerimes greater than the Sen- 
ſations which affects ir, it ſeems to be more powerfully 
engag'd to the Object ot irs Paſſion than to its own 


Body : For it is principally by rhe Paffions thar the | 


Soul defuſes ir ſelf upoh External Objedts, thar it feels 
It 1s really. united ro every thing about ir; as it 1s 
chiefly by Senſation thar 'ir defuſes ir ſelf in its own 
Body, and is Senſible thar it is united to all the Parts 
thar Compoſe ir. Bur whereas one cannot conclude 


rhar the Soal of a Pafſionare Perſon is not united to his ' 


Body, becauſe he is' prodigal of his Life, and rakes 
no Care for the Prelervarion of it: So there is no 


reaſon ro imagine, that we are not naturally engag'd | 
ro all things, becauſe there are ſome for which we are | 


not concerird. | 


Would you for Example know, whether Men are | 
umred to their Prince, or their Covtintry ? —_ out | 
| ome f 
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ſome who underſtand their Intereſt, and have no parti- 
cular Afﬀairs to rake up their Mind : Then you will 
ſee how Earneſt they are for News, their Diſquier 
for Battles, their Joy for Victories, their Affliction in 
Defeats: There you will clearly ſce, thar Men are 
ſtrictly united to their Prince and their Country. 

In like manner, Would you know whether Men are 
united to China, Fapan, or the Planers and fix'd Stars ? 
Seek our ſome, or elſe imagine ſome, whoſe Country 
and Family enjoy a profound Peace, that have no 
particular Paſſions, and thar do nor actually feel the 
Union that unites them to things thar are nearer us 
than rhe Heavens; and you will find, that if they 
have any Knowledge of the Greatneſs and Nature of 
rhoſe Stars, they will rejoyce at rhe Diſcovery of any 
of rhem ; rhey will confider them with Pleaſure z and 
if they are Ingenious, rhey will willingly rake the 
Trouble ro obſerve and Calculate their Motions. 

Thoſe who are bufied with Afairs, ſeldom mind 
whether any Comer appears, or whether there is an 
Eclipſe : Bur thoſe who are not ſo cloſely unired ro the 
things thar are near them, are very fond of thele ſort 
of Events ; becauſe there is nothing ro which we are 
not united, though we do not always feel it; as we 
do nor always feel that our Soul is unired, I do not 
ſay to our Arm, or to our Hand, bur roour Hearr, and 
ro our Brain, 

The ſtrongeſt Natural Union which God has put 
berween us and his Works, is that which unites us 
with thoſe Men we live with : God has commanded 
us to Love them like our ſelves; and thar the Love 
of Choice, by which we love them, may be Firm and 
Conſtant, he upholds and ftrengthens ir continually, 
by a Natural Love which he imprints in us. In order 
thereunto he has laid upon us ſome Invitble Tyes 
which neceſſarily oblige us to Love them ; ro watch 
their Preſervation like our own ; to look upon them 
as neceſſary parts ro the whole which we compoſe 
with them, and wirhout which we cannor Subliſt. 

There is nothing more Admirable rhan thoſe Na- 
tural Relations which are found berwixr the Inclina- 
Fiffy4 tions 
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tions of the Minds of Men, between the Motions of 
their Bodies, and between theſe Inclinations and Mo- 
tions. All this Secrer Chain is a Wonder which can 
never be ſufficiencly admir'd, and which can never 
be apprehended : Ar the fight of any Pain which Sur. 
priſes, or that is felr, for example, we cry our ; that 
Cry which often comes out before we are aware of it, 
by the Diſpoſition of the Machine, Infallibly ftrikes 
the Ears of thoſe that are near enough to afford us the 
Aſſiſtance we ſtand in need of : Ir penetrates through 
rhem, and makes ir ſelf underſtood to People of all 
Nations, and of all Qualities whatever ; for that Cry 
iS of all Languages and of all Qualities, as indeed it 
onghr to be : Ir moves the Brain, and in a Moment 
changes the whole Diſpoſition of the Body of thoſe 
thar are ſtruck by it : Moreover, it makes them run 
to affiſt before they are aware of ir : Bur it is nor long 
withour acting upon the Mind, and withour obliging 
them to be willing to relieve them, and of thinking of 
Means to ſecure thoſe thar have made thar Narural 
Prayer ; provided always the faid Prayer, or rather 
rhis preſſing Command be Juſt and args ro the 
Rules of Sociery : For an Indiſcreet Cry, made with- 
out 2 Cauſe, or out of a vain Fear, produces Indigna- 
tion and Scorn in the Afliftiants, inſtead of Compaſiton, 
becauſe in crying withour a caufe , we abuſe things 
eſtabliſh'd by Nature for our Preſervation. That In- 
diſcreet Cry naturally produces Averſfion, and the 
Defire of revenging the Abuſe that has been offer'd to 
Narure, I mean ro the Order of things, provided he 
thar made ir, did it voluntarily : Bur it ought only ro 
produce the Paſſion of Laughter,mix'd with ſome Com- 
paſſion, withour Averfion and a Delire of Revenge ; 
when it proceeds from Fear, that is, from a falſe 
Appearance of a preſſing Neceſſity, which has induced 
any one to cry out: For Laughter or Jeſt is neceſſary 
to repel their Fear, and to correct them ; and Com- 
pallion is neceffary ro Succor them as Weak : Ir is 
_—_ ro conceive any thing better order'd. 
| I donor pretend to explain by Example, which are 
the Springs; and the Relations which rhe Author of 
| ; Narure 
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Narure has placed in the Brains of Men and all 
Animals, ro maintain the Conſent and Union which 
1s neceflary for their Preſervation. I only make ſome 
Reflections upon thoſe Springs thar People may think 
upon them, and may carefully inquire, not how thoſe 
Springs move, nor how their Motien is communicated 
by the Air, by the Lighr, and by all the little Bodies 
thar furronnd us, for that is almoſt Incomprehenſfible 
and is not neceſſary, bur ar leaft ro know what are 
the Effects of it: One may by different Obſervations, 
diſcover the Bonds that unite us one ro another, bur 
It 1s impoſſible ro know how thar is done: We eafily 
ſee how a Warch points our the Hour ; bur ir requires 
time to diſcover the Reaſons of it; and there are 
ſo many different Springs in the Brain of the leaft 
Animal, thar norhing can equal ir in the moſt ſtudied 
Machines. , | 

If it is not poſſible perfectly ro apprehend the 
Springs of our Machine, neither is it abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; bur it is abſolutely neceſſary in order to 
govern our ſelves, ro know the Effects which thoſe 
Springs are capable of producing in us. Ir is not ne- 
ceſfary to know how a Watch is made ro uſe ir ; bur 
if Men, will uſe it, to regulate rheir rime, it is at 
leaft neceſſary ro know that ir points ar the hours. 
Nevertheleſs there are ſome ſo little capable of Re- 
flection, that one mighr almoſt compare them ro in- 
animared Machines; they do not feel in themſelves 
the Springs which flacken art the ſight of Objects 3 
they are often agitated wirhour perceiving their own 
Motions ; they are Slaves without _ their Bonds : 
Finally, They are guided a Thouſand different ways, 
without knowing the Hand of him thar guides them * 
They think themſelves the only Authors of all their 
Mortions ; and nor diftinguiſhing what paſſes within 
them, as a Conſequence of a Free Act of rheir Will, 
from that which is produced there by the Impreſſion 
of the Bodies which are abour them, they think rhey 
guide rhemſelves while they are guided by ſome orher. 
Bur this is nor a proper place to explain theſe things 
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The Relations. which the Author of Nature has 
ut between our Natural Inclinations, in order to 
Flake us . together, ſeems yer more worthy of our 
Application and Enquiries, than thoſe that are berween 
Bodies, or berween Minds in relation ro Bodies.. For all 
things are regulated there in fuch a manner, that the In- 
clinations which ſeem to be moſt oppoſite to Society, are 
the moſt uſeful, when they are ſomewhat moderated. 

The deſire, for Inſtance, which all Men have for 
Grandeur, trends to the Diſſolution of all Societies, 
Nevertheleſs, that delire is remper'd in fuch a man- 
ner, by the Order of Nature, that it ſeryes more 
for the good of the Publick, than many other feeble 
Languiſhing Inclinations, For it gives Emulation, 
it Excites Men ro Verrue, ir Buoyes up their Cous. 
rage in the Services they do their Country ; and fo 
many Victories would nor be won, did not Soldiers, 
and particularly Officers aſpire ro Glory, and ro Im- 
ployments. Thus all rhoſe who Compoſe Armies, 
deſigning . only their own Inrereft, do notwirhſtand- 
ing procure, the Good of their Country. Which 
ſhews, that it 1s very advantageous for the Publick 
Good, that all Men ſhould .have a ſecrer defire of 
Grandeur, provided it be moderated. 

Bur ſhould all private Perſons appear to be whar they 
really are ; ſhould they freely rell others thar they de- 
fign to be the principal Parts or Members of the Body 
they Compoſe, and never to be the leaſt, ir would not 
be the way to Unite them together. All rhe Members 
of a Body cannot be the Head and Heart of it : 
There muſt be Feer and Hands, little ones as wetl as 
great ones, Men ro Obey as well as ro Command ; 
and ſhould eyery Body ſay-openly, that they will Com- 
mand and never Obey, as indeed every Body wiſhes 
Narurally, ir is viſible that all Bodies Politick would 
deſtroy themſelves, and Diforder and Injuſtice would 
Reign every where. | 

Thetetpre ir was neceffary, that thoſe who have 
moſt Senſe, and. are the fitreft tro become rhe Noble 
Parrs of thar Body, and ro Command the reſt, ſhould 
be Naturally Civil ; that is, they ſhould " _— 
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duc'd by a ſecret Inclinarion, ro ſhew others by their 
Behaviour, and Afable and Gentile Expreſſions, thar 
they think themſelves unworthy of being thought on, 
and that rhbey believe rhey are the leaſt of Men: Bur 
thar rlioſe they ſpeak ro are worthy of all forts of Ho- 
nours, and that they have a great Eſteem and Vene- 
ration for them, In fine, ro-ſfupply rhe defect of Cha- 
rity, and-the Love of Order, i has been neceſſary 
thar thoſe who Command: others, ſhould have the Arr 
of deceiving 'em by an Imaginary Humiliation, which 
only conſiſts in Civilities and Words, in order to enjoy 
that preheminence without Envy which is neceſſary in 
the whole Body. For thus all Men do in ſome mea- 
ſure poffets the Grandeur they deſire : The great ones 


poſſeſs ir in reality, * and the little ones, and the weak * 7 ſpeak 
only poſſeſs. it in Imagination ; being perſwaded in 4 # Man; 


ſome rieature by rhe'Comptiments of others, rhar they # 


are tior look'd wpon as they are, thar is, as the leaft of 


it is not allowable ro. fpeak to thoſe we Converſe with 
as if we were above them, unleſs ir be on certain oc- 
cafions, and when rherc'are Exrernal and Senfible Cha- 
racers. which Elevate us above them. For Contempt 
is the preareſt of alt Injaries : Ir is that which is moſt 
capable of deftroying Society ; and we muſt nor ex- 
pect, 'rhar a Man ro whom we have given a hint, that 
we look 'upon him' to be below us, will ever join 
with- us, becaaſe Men cannot endure to be thought 
the meaneft part of 'rhe Body they Compoſe. | 
-- The Inclination of -Men' for Compliments, is there- 
fore very proper to Counrerpoiſe thar which they have 
for:Efteem-and. Prefermient, and to ſofren the Internal 
Pain'which thoſe teel thir are the mieaneft parts of the 
Body: Politick's and it is mioft certain, -thar the mix- 
race of vhoſe rwo Iaelinations does produce very good 
Effedts to mainiain Sociny, | | 


But 


Grande 
0 


Meant! /:; pf the 

Ir is'eafie to conclade by the by, from whar we —_ 
bave fard, Thar ir is'a great Breach of Civiliry ro ſpeak ,;, ,, :.-,, 
ofren of ones ſelf, eſpecially, advanrageouſly, though ,#;,,29;- 
one did 'poſte(sall ſorts of good Quatliticarions ; fince yaz;on. 
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But there is a ſtrange Corruption in thoſe Inclina- 
tions, as well as in the Friendſhip, Compaſſion and 
Good Will of the others, which rend ro Unite Men 
together. Thar which ought ro maintain Civil Socie- 
ty, often cauſes the Communication and Eſtabliſhment 
of Error. 

Of All rhe Inclinations that are neceffary for Civil 


elinstioz Sociery, thoſe which throw us moſt into Error are 
#nduces 1 Friendſhip, Favour, Gratitude, and all the other In- 


Fo ap- 


clinations which induce us to ſpeak too advantageouſly 


prove the of others when they are preſent. 


thoughts 


of our 


Frienas, 


and to de= 
ceive them 


by falſe 
Praiſes. 


We do not limit our Love to the Perſons of our 
Friends, bur we alſo Love whatever does any way be- 
long to them : And as they commonly expreſs ſome 
Paſſion in the Defence of their Opinions, they inſenſi- 
bly incline us to believe them, to approve them, and 
even to defend them with more Obſtinacy and Pafſion 
than they do themſelves : Becauſe ir would often look 
ill in them to maintain their own Opinions with Hear ; 
Bur no Body can find fault with us if we defend them, 
In them it would be Self-Love, in us 'tis Generoſity. 

We have an Aﬀection for other Men upon ſeveral 
accounts ; for they may pleaſe and ſerve us in ſeveral 
ways. Thereſemblance of Humours, of Inclinations, 


_ of Imployments ; their Air, their Behaviour, their 


Virtue, their Eſtate, the Aﬀection or Eſteem they ex- 
preſs for us, the Services they have done us,.or thar 
we expect from them, and ſeveral other particular 
reaſons, do determin us to. Love them. Therefore 
when any of our Friends, -I-mean ſome Perſon that 
has the ſame Inclinartions that appears well, that ſpeaks 
agreeably, whom we think png or of. grear 
Quality, who expreſſes an Aﬀection and Eſteem for us, 
that has done us ſome Service, or from whom we ex- 
pect any ; or finally, whom- we Love for fome orher 
particular reaſon : If any ſuch Perſon, I fay, chances 
ro advance ſome Propoſition, we ſuffer our ſelves ſtrair 
ro be perſwaded by them; without conſulting our 
Reaſon. We maintain . bis Opinion . without ex- 
amining whether it be Conſonant ro Truth, and often 
even 
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even contrary to our own Conſcience, according ro 
the Obſcuriry and Confuſion of our Mind, according 
ro the Corruption of our Heart, and according to the 
advantage we expect to derive from our falſe Gene- 
roſy. 

Ir is not neceſſary to bring particular Examples of 
thoſe things in this place ; for People are ſeldom an 
hour in any Company without obſerving ſeveral, if 
they will reflect a little upon them. Favours and 
Laughters, according to the old ſaying, do bur ſeldom 
ſide with Truth ; bur almoſt always with rhoſe the 
Love. He thar ſpeaks is Obliging and Civil : There- 
fore he is in the right. If what he ſays is barely like- 
ly, it is look'd upon as True ; and it whar he urges, 
is abſolutely e_ and impertinent, it will ar 
leaſt become very probable. If it is a Man that Loves 
me, who has an Eſteem for me, who has done me 
ſome Service, and is deſirous and capable of doing me 
more, who has maintain'd my Opinion on other Oc- 
caſions, I fhould be ungrateful and imprudent in op- 
poſing his, or even in failing to applaud him. Thus 
Truth is abus'd, and is made ſubſervient to Intereſt ; 
and thus we embrace each others falſe Opinions. 

An honeſt Man can never be offended when any one 
thar inſtructs and informs him, provided it be done aG 
cording to the Rules of Civility : And when our 
Friends rake Offence ar our repreſenting madeſtly ro 
them, that they are deceiv'd, we muſt allow them ro 
Love themſelves and their Errors ; fince they will have 
it ſo, and becauſe we have not the Power tro Command 
them, nor to change their Mind. 

Bur a real Friend muſt never approve the Errors of 
his Friend, For we ought to conſider, that we do 
them more harna than we are aware of, when we in- 
Judiciouſly defend their Opinions. Our Applauſes 
ſwell their Hearts, and contirm their Errors ; they be- 
come Incorrigible ; they Act and Decide as if rhey 
were become Infallible. 

Whence comes it thar the Richeſt, the moſt Power- 


ful, the Nobleſt, and generally all thoſe char are Ele- 
vated 
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vared above others, think themſelves very often In- 
fallible ; and behave themſelves as if they had mb 
deal more Reaſon than thoſe that are of a mean and 
fow Condition, unleſs it be becauſe all their thoughts 
are indifferently and baſely approv*'d ? So the Appro- 
bation we give our Friends, per{wades them by de- 
grees that they have more Senſe than others ; which 
makes them Proud, Bold, Imprudent, and capable of 
falling into the preſent Errors withour perceiving it. 
Therefore our Enemies are often kinder ro us, and 
inform our Underſtanding more. by their Oppolitions, 
than our Friends by their Approbations ; becauſe our 
Enemies oblige us ro ſtand upon our Guard, and ro be 
Arrentive to what we urge ; which alone is capable ro 
make us ſen{ble of our Errors. But our Friends Lull 
us aſleep, and gives us a falſe Confidence, which makes 
us vain and ignorant. Men therefore mutt ,never ad- 
mire their Friends, and ſubmir ro rheir Sentiments our 
of kindneſs, as they mult never oppole thoſe of their 
Enemies out of Malice , bur muſt lay afide the Spirit 
of Flatrery or Contradiction ro become fincere, and 
approve Evidence and Truth where-ever rhey find ir. 
We ought alſo to be fully perſwaded, that moſt 
Men are inclin'd to Flatter and Compliment us, our 
of a kind of Natural Inclination, to appear Witty, to 
gain the good Will of others, and in hopes of ſome 
return ; or finally, our of a kind of Scorn and Rail- 
lery ; and we ought never to ſuffer our ſelves ro be 
impos'd upon, by whatever can be faid ro us. Do we 
nor daily ſee that Perſons who know not each other, 
nevertheleſs extol one another to the Skies, the very 
firſt rime they ſee and ſpeak to one another ? And 
what is more common than to ſee ſome who give hy- 
perbolical praiſes, and expreſs extraordinary motions 
of admiration ro a Perſon that has ſpoken in publick ; 
even in the preſence of thoſe with whom they have 
laugh'd ar him a little before. Whenever People Cry 
out, and grow Pale with admiration, and ſeem as it 
were aſtoniſh'd at what they hear, it is nor a good 
proof that he that ſpeaks ſays Wonders ; bur rather 
that 
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that he ſpeaks to Flatrerers, that he has Friends, or 
—_—_ Enemies wha Laugh ar hjm,. Ir is becauſe he 
peaks in an engaging Way, that he is Rich and Pow- 
erful, or if you will have ir fo, ir is a pretty good 
roof that whar he ſays is grounded upon the Cons 
fuſed and Obſcure Notions of the Senſes, bur very 
moving and very agreeable, or that he has a Lively 
Imagination, fince praiſes are given ro Friendſhip, 
Riches, Dignities, Probabilities, and very ſeldom ro 
Truth. 

Ir may be expected perhaps, thar having treated in 
general of the Inclinations of rhe Mind, I ſhould de- 
ſcend to an exact Account of all the particular Morti- 
ons they reſent at the ſight of Good and Evil, viz. 
Thar I ſhould explain rhe Nature of Love, Hatred, 
Joy and Sadneſs, and of all Intellectual Paſſions both 
general and particular, as well Simple as Compound- 
ed. Bur I have not engag'd to Explain. all the diffe- 
rent motions the Mind is capable of. 

I am willing it ſhould be known that my principal 
Defgn in all that I have written hitherro abour a 
Search after Truth, has been ro make Men ſenſible of 
their Weakneſs and Ignorance ; and that we are all 
liable ro Error and Sin. I have faid it, and fay ir 
again, perhaps ſome will remember it : My Dehign 
never was to give a particular Account of the Nature 
of the Mind : Burt I have been oblig'd ro fay ſome- 
thing abour ir, ro explain Errors in their Original, and 
in order; in a word, ro make my ſelf more Intelligi- 
ble : And if IT have gone beyond the Bounds I had pro- 
pos'd, it is becauſe I thought I had ſome new things 
ro ſay, which ſeem'd ro me of Conſequence, and 
which I thought might be read with Pleaſure. Per- 
haps I was miſtaken ; bur thar preſumption was ne- 
ceffary ro encourage me to write them. For how 
can one ſpeak, without hopes of being hearken'd un- 
to? The Truth is, I have {aid many rhings which do 
nor ſeem to belong ſo much to the Subject I am rreat- 
ing of, as that particular of rhe Motions of the Soul : 
I own it, bur it is not my Inteation to oblige my felt 
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to any thing, when I preſcribe a Method to my ſelf. 
J lay down a Rule to guide me, bur I reſerve tro my 
ſelf rhe power of turning aſide from it as I walk, if I 
meer with any thing that deſerves ro be conſider'd. 
I may leave the way ſomerimes to reſt my ſelf, pro- 
vided I do nor loſe my ſelf. Thoſe who have nor a 
Mind to ſtop with me, may go on, if they pleaſe, ris 
bur rurning over the Leaf : Bur if they are offended ar 
Ir, ler them know there are many who believe thoſe 

laces which I have pitch'd upon to reſt in, make them 
d the Way the eaſier and more delightful, 


